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LE VOYAGE 

DE 

L’AMBASSADB HOLLANDAISB DE 1666 
A TRAVERS LA PROVINCE DE CARTON. 

Pab 0, IMBAULT HtJAKT, 

Corml de France, 


AVANT-PROPOS. 


S^il est un livre ayant trait k la Chine qui a eu au XVIP 
si^cle un succ&s m6rite, c’est, k n’en point douter, celui dans 
lequel Joan NienhoiBP a enregistre le voyage de PAmbassade 
de Pieter de Goyer et de Jacob de Keizer, envoyee en 1656 
aupr^s de Fempereur de la Chine par la Compagnie Orientale 
des Provinces Unies, a Feffet de solliciter la liberte du 
commerce pour les Hollandais. 

Joan Nieuhoff fit partie de TAmbassade preeitee en qualite 
de eerste Hofnieester, premier inteadant ou Maitre d’Hotel : il 
devint plus tard Opperhooft ou chef, directour de Petablissement 
«hollandais a Oeylan. II etait loin d’etre un espxdt ordinaire : 
le recit qu’il a donne des faits et gestes de FAmbassade, la 
description qu’il a faite des provinces qiie celle-ci a travers6es, 
de Canton a Peking et vice-versA,, les details qu’il a recueillis 
sur les mceurs, coutumes et industries des Ohinois, tout montre 
jusqu’3, Fcvidence qu’il etait un narrateur fiddle, un observatenr 
fin et sagace double d’un lettro. 11 avait en outre un certain 
talent de dessinateur, et les vues qu’il a prises et publices sont 
en general exactes, et, selon le mot techniquej illustrent avec 
fruit le texte de son ceuvre. 
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Oelle-ci a et6 jugee ainsi par Caleb Cushing, Ministre des 
Etats Unis en Chine, dans un article qni a paru dans le Chinese 
Repository^ et ce jugement ne pent qu’efcre ratifie dans toiite sa 
plenitude : this work, though drawn up by the Mattre 

Hotel of the embassy, may well compare, both in regard to 
the interest and value of its matter, and the style of its 
narration, with any of the works produced, in later times, by 
the several embassies of the Russians, and the English, and 
the second embassy of the Dutch tliemselves, not excepting 
even the works of the elder Staunton, of Barx'ow or of 
de Guignes. It is distinguished, withal, by a painstaking 
and business-like fidelity of relation, which leaves nothing 
unexplained, either of a political or of a miscellaneous nature, 
which came under the observation of the embassy.” ^ 

Les diverses Editions de la relation de Nieuhoff et les 
traductions plus ou moins exactes qui en out ete faites en 
anglais, en allemand, en fran 9 ais et en latin, temoignent de 
I’accueil favorable qu’elle a rencontre a cette epoque dans le 
public d’Europe. Le texte hollandais en fut publie pour la 
premiere fois en 1665 par Jacob van Meurs, libraire et graveur 
(Boekverkooper en Plaatsnijder), a Amsterdam (1 vol. petit 
in folio ; voir le titre dans la savaute BiUiotheca Sinica de 
M. Cordier, colonne 1134). Deux editions de ce m^me texte 
parurent, egalemenfe a Amsterdam, en 1670 et en 1693: 
M. Cordier les cite aux colonnes 1134 et 1135 de son ouvrage ; 
une autre Edition hollandaise, Anvers, 1666, parait avoir 
echappe a ses investigations. ^ 

^ jVietcIioff's Narrative of the Legation of Dutch Amhasmdors to Deicing^ 
by a Correspondent (Caleb Cushing). Chuteee Bejmsltory^ Vol. XIII, p. 39;h 

- Bn voici le titre d’apr^s ie catalogue de Karl W. Hiersemann, Buchhiindler 
und Antiquar, Leipzig, qui en possMe un exemplaire (KatalogXo. 141, Asien, 
1894. p. 78, Xo. 1290): Neuhof hot Gezantschap der neirlandtsche Dost- 
IndUehe Compagnie^ aan den Keizer van China — naarin degedenhwaerd: 
gescTiiedenissen^ die onder het reijzenl^^o-bl zijii voorgevallen^ heschrijv. v. dev 
Sineesehe steden^ regeering^ hantTcercken^ zeden^ drachten. etc* Mit Portrait, 
83 Tal u. ca. 120 Kupferst. im Text. fol. Antwerpen, 1666, Ldr, 
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J’ai sous les yeuxun exomplaire de Tedition de 1670 que m’a 
obligeamment prfito M. le Dr. Schrameier, Consul d’Allemagne 
a Canton. 

On trouve en tete du volume, apr5s le frontispice et le titre 
en rouge etnoir, le privilege signe de Joan de Witt, ^1664, 
et nn joli portrait grave en taille-douce de Joan Hienhoff 
(sur le titre, Nieuhof). Viennent ensuite la Jedicace (Opdrachfc) 
a Hendrik Dirksz. Spiegel, Bourguemester de la ville d’Amster- 
,dam, Directeur de la Oompagnie dea Indes Orientales, et k 
Cornelia Witsen, ex-Bourguemester d’ Amsterdam, Directeur 
de la Oompagnie des Indes Occidentales, etc. (elle est sign^e 
par Hendrik Nieuhof, frisre de Tauteur), les armes de Spiegel 
et de Witsen, une carte donnant Titineraire de I’Ambassade k 
travers la Chine, les provinces de T empire, la Corde et une 
partie du Japon. 

L’ouvrage est divise en deux parties : la premiere est intitulee 
Nauiokeuvige Besclirijmng van Gezandschap^ etc., Emacte 
relation de V Amhassade^ etc., et comprend le recit du voyage 
(pp. 1 a 208), la seconde porte le titre de Algeineene Bescliryving 
van H Ryk Sina (description generate du royaume de Chine) 
et traite de la gdographie, de Thistoire, des coutumes, etc., de 
la Chine (pagination spdciale, pp. 1 a 258). 

Une edition franqaise parut la mSme annee qiie la premise 
Edition hoUandaise (1665): on pent en voir le Jitre dans la 
Bibliotheca Sinica de M. Cordier, oolonne 1135. Ce n’est pas 
une traduction, c’est un arrangement, une adaptation du texte 
original. Celui-ci, ainsi qu’on lit au titre, a dtd ‘‘mis en 
franqois, orne et assort! de mille belles Particularites taut 
morales que politiques” par Jean Le Carpentier, Historiographe. 
“ Le gros de cfet oeuvre, dit ce dernier dans la pr6face, est basti 

* Er^re de Cornelis de Witt. Tous deux, ainsi qu’on salt, furent massacriSs 
par la populace au moment de la conqu§te de la Hollande par les armies de 
LouiB XIV (1672). 
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snr le Journal du Sr. de Nienlioff, Maisfcre d’ Hostel de 
TAmbassade qne Messieurs de la Oompagnie des Frovinces 
Unies ont depuis pen depecliee vers TEmpereur de la Chine. Oe 
personnage proteste par ses ecrits qu’il n’a rien avance dans les 
cinq premieres Provinces qu’il a travers6 (sic) avec ses Maistres, 
qne ce qu’il a veu de ses propres yenx, on appris de la bonche 
des Mandarins, et des Seigneurs qui les accompagnferent 
jnsques h la Oonr de I’Empereur. Pour les dix autres Provinces 
(yjoiiite la Description g4nerale dn meme Empire, qui avec 
les derniferes Guerres des Tartares font notre Seconde Partie) 
ce qne Ton vous en rapporte en bref, est tire taut des remarques 
du m6me Autheur que des diverges Relations dignes de foy. 
La pluspart des Tailles donees exhibees dans cette oeuvre sont 
gravees sur le crayon et le pinceau du dit Autheur, qui s’est 
estudi6 de representer les paisages, et tirer avec exactitude le 
plan des principaux endroits par oil il a pass6. Quant an reste, 
ajoute-t-il, si vous y remarquez quelques digressions et saillies, 
elles n’y sont mises que pour ceux qui se plaisent la moralite 
et h la recherche de la diversite de tant de famous de vivre que 
Ton observe en cet Univers.’^ 

Cette pseudo-traduction reproduit le frontispice de Tedition 
hollandaise, mais le portrait de Nieuhoff y est r emplace par 
celui de Colbert (belle gravure en taille douce) auquel elle 
est d6di6e par Jacob de Meurs : ‘^A Monseigneur Colbert, 

Chevalier, Baron de Seignelay, Conseiller ordinaire du Roy, 
Ministre d’Btat, Surintendant des Maisons royales, Intendant 
general des finances, et du Commerce de Prance, etc.’’ Elle a 
6t6 imprim6e h Leyde pour Jacob de Meurs, “Marchand-libraire 
et graveur de la ville d ’Amsterdam, 1665.” Le Privilege du 
Roy, sign6 par le Roy en Bon Conseil” est contresigne de 
Foucault. La carte (titre en hollandais, fran^.ais et latin) est 
la m^me que celle des Editions hollandaises. Les gravures de 
celles-ci sont egaleinent reproduites, quelques exceptions pr^s. 
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Les deux parties du Yoliime sont intitulees Anibassade de 
la Compagnie Orientale des Provinces TJnies,” etc.^ (pp. 1 a 
288), et “ Description generate de Terapire de la Chine etc., 
(134 pages, pagination differeute). La table analytique des 
matieres, quo renferment les editions hollandaises, n’est pas 
reproduite a la fin de cette adaptation. 

Une traduction latine a ete faite par Georgius Hornius, 
professeur d’histoire, et publioe en 1668, avec portrait de 
NieuhoflF, cliez Jacobus Meursius (Jacob de Meurs), Amsterdam, 
Je n’ai pas pu en examiner d’exemplaire (Of. Cordier, col. 
1136). 

John Ogilby Master of his Majesties Revels in the 
Kingdom of Ireland ” fit paraitre a Londres, en 1669, uue 
traduction, — qui n’est pas toujours une Belle de la 

relation de Nieuhoff (pour le titre complet, voir Cordier, he. 
ciL colonne 1137). Elle reproduit la carte, le frontispice et 
les gravures des editions precitees. Le Privilege est de 
Charles II, contresigne par Arlington. Voici les titres des 
parties qui composent le volume. 

An exact o^elation of the Embassy sent hj the East-India 
Company of the United Provinc^s^ to the Grand Tartar Cham 
or Emperour of China, pp. 1 a 146. 

A general description of the Empire of China, pp. 149 k 
327. 

A Narrative of the Success of an Embassage sent hy John 
Maafzuyker de Badem, General of Batavia, Unto the Emperour 
of China and Tartary, etc,, etc,, loritten hy a Jesuite in those 
Parts, pp. 1 a 18 (pagination differeute). 

A 71 appendix or special remarks taken at large out of 
Athanasius Kiroher his Antiquities of China^ pp. 1 a 106 
(pagination differente). 

L’exemplaire quo j’ai sous les yeux appartient an Canton 
Club, H, 103. 
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M. Cordier cite en outre une autre edition anglaise d’Ogilby 
(coL 1137), des traductions allemandes (col. 1136) et des 
traductions resumees dans les Ooliections de TAbbe Prevost, 
Th6venot (col. 1136), Astley (col. 1133) et Pinkerton (col. 
1138). 

L’objet du present travail est de suivre Tambassade hollan- 
daise dans son voyage i travers la province du Kouang-toung 
par le Pei-kiang^ ou Pleuve du nord, de rembouchure de la 
Eivi&’e de Canton k la Passe du Mei-ling® qui separe le 
Kouang'-toung du Kiang-si^ d’identifier les noms d’endroits, 
de riviferes, de montagnes, etc., donnes par Nieuboff an cours 
de son recit, de controler et de completer le cas echeant, a 
Taide d’ouvrages etrangers et cbinois, les renseignements 
fournis par cet auteur. Je n’ai pas besoin d’ajouter que nombre 
de details, puis6s aux sources chi noises et epars dans cette 
sorte de cominentaire, sent enti^rement inedits, et, par suite, 
de nature a projeter de nouvelles lumieres sur cette partie de 
la Chine en general, et, en partieulier, sur le cours du Fleuve 
du nord, fragment de la grande voie de communication qui 
pendant des siteles a etc la seule route reliant Canton Peking 
par le Kan-kiang^ le lac Po^yang^ le Yang^-tse-hiang^ le Yun-ho 
ou Canal Imperial et le Pei-lio ou riviere de Tien^-idn. 

Dans ce memoire, je citerai de preference, comme de raison, 
le texte francais de Jean Le Carpentier, mais j’aurai soin de 
recourir au besoin a Tedition hollandaise de 1670 et i la 
traduction anglaise d’Ogilby. Pour abreger les renvois, je 
designerai par Ed. A, le bexte de Le Carpentier, par Ed, B, 
Tedition hollandaise de 1670, et par Ed. C, la traduction 
d’Ogilby. 

Pafi-hong, Les prononciations Mandarine efc Cantonnaise seront 
donn^es apr(ls tons les noms cites dans le cours de ce travail. 
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Les ouvrages ohinois auxq^uels j^ai eu recours sont : 
le ^ 3® ^ Kouang-^toung foung-tche on Description 

generate de la province du Kouang-toung, (Notice daus le 
Chinese Repository^ XII, p. 309) ; 2*^ le H ^ ^ Koumg- 

touvg t^ou cho on Explication de la carte du Kouang-toung 
(Cf. Hirth, The Peninsula of Lei-chou, China Review, Yol. II, 
p. 151) ; 3^ lo M ^ in Kouang-toung fou, Atlas otficiel du 
Kouang-toung , Leurs litres seront cites respectivement en 
abrege ainsi qu’il suit ; T. T, {Kouang-ioung t^oung tche); T. C. 
(Kouang-toung t^ou cho)\ K. T. x. {Kouang-toung 


Avant d’accompagner, pour ainsi dire, TAmbassade dans 
son voyage a travers le Kouang-toung, il n’est pent-Stre pas 
sans intcrfit de rappeler a grands traits les causes qni incit^renfe 
les HoIIandais a entrer dans la voie des expeditions maritimes 
vers I’Est on les Portugais et les Espagnols les avaient dejk 
precedes, les efiforts qn’ils firont dds le commencement da 
XVIP siecle pour trafiquer en Chine et les circonstances qui 
amen&rent le Conseil de Batavia a envoyer des Ambassadenrs 
a Peking en vue de demander la liberte dn commerce. 

• A la suite des entreprises lointaines, deconvertes et explora- 
tions fades par -les Portugais et les Espagnols aux XV® et 
XVI® sifecles, des relations commerciales qui s’etaient en pen de 
temps etablies avec des pays jusqu’alors inconnns et de la mise 
en valenr du riche domaine d’Oatre-mer que les hardis et acfcifs 
aventuriers avaient donne k leurs patries, une veritable x^evolu- 
tion economique s’etait produite en Europe. De longue date, 
le commerce maritime avail cte limite a la Mediterran6e, a la 
Baltique et k la mer du Nord : les ports italiens, la ligue des 

® On pourra suivre rUinerairo de I’Ambassade sur la carle du Koumig-tontig 
da Kev. J. C. Lorcher (Map of tlie province of Canton, 1879), qui, malgr6 sea 
imperfections, est encore la meilleure qui existe A present. 
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villes du Ehin et la Hanse en avaient presque le monopole. Un 
nouveau et vaste champ s’ouvrit tout k coup k I’activite 
europ4enue: api'feles voyages des Fernando Po, des Yasco de 
Grama, des Albuquerque, des Cabral, d’une part, des Ohristophe 
Colomb, des Vespucci, des Magellan, des Pizarre, d’ autre part, — 
pour ne citer que les noms les plus cel6bres, — le commerce 
s’etait soudainement trouve avoir devant lui TOcean Atlautique 
et le Pacifique et il n’avait pas tarde a s’implanter successive- 
ment dans le sud et Test de I’Asie, dans I’ouest et Test de 
PAfrique, et dans un continent nouveau, I’Amerique, decouvert, 
selon le mot de Turgot, “sur la foi d’une idee.” 

Les resultats de la modification inattendue de Tctat de 
choses seculaire avaient ete immenses. On pent les resumer 
ainsi : developpement des relations comraerciales, creation de 
la richesse mobilifere et absorbtion par celle-ci de la ricbesse 
territoriale, Accroisseinent du numeraire par Texploitation 
regulifere des mines du Mexique et du Perou, deplacement 
dans rimportanee commerciale des nations, et surtout extension 
considerable de la marine devenue le principal element de la 
puissances des peuples. 

La Hollande, “pays fertile en piUurages, mais sterile en 
grains, malsain, et presque submerge pas la merV’ bo 
produisant presque rien, n’ayant pas de manufactures, ne 
pouvait nourrir de son fonds la vingtieme partie de sa popula- 
tion. Pour elle, Texpansion coloniale etait une necessite 
ineluctable : au demeurant elle avait le genie maritime et un 
prodigieux esprit d’ordre et d’economie. Au XYP si^cle, le 
commerce de transports en Europe faisait toute sa prosporite. 
Yers la fin de ce siecle, les Hollandais se lanccrent dans les 
entreprises lointaines, a Texemple des Portugais et des Es- 
pagnols, dont Tempire colonial toinbait en decadence; ils 


^ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis X/K 
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s’erapar^rent des Moluqnes, fondferent des 6tablissements k Java, 
et, en peu d’annees, cre^rent de ricbes colonies et acquerirent 
le monopole de la navigation maritime.^ La compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, instituee en 1602, avait double son capital 
d^s 1609.^ Elle b^tissait Batavia en 1618, et, de 1623 k 1626, 
elle faisait la conqnete dn Brasil. 

Ainsi qne cela avait eu lieu dans d’autres r4gions, les 
Hollandais n’apparurent dans les mors de Chine qu’apr4s leS 
Portugais et les Espagnols. En 1601, Yaii Neck, jetehors 
de sa route par des vents contraires, inontra pour la premiere 
fois le pavilion hollandais sur les c6tes chinoises, sans toutefois 
pouvoir y aborder. Deux ans plus tard, les Hollandais 6fcant 
entres dans la periode des hostilites contre les Portugais, deux 
navires hollandais arriv4rent devant Macao, fondee par oes 
derniers, canonnferent la ville, mais, se heurtant k une r6sxstanoe 
serieuse, se retirferent apres avoir d4truit un galion portugais.. 
L’annee suivante (1604), I’amiral Yan Waerwijk eiivoyait 
a Peking, avec Tambassade siamoise, un de ses officiers charg4 
d’entamer des n^gociations avec la Cour en vue d’obtenir 
pour les Hollandais Tautorisation de venir faire le commerce 

® Un §orivam contemporaiHj le Cardinal Bentiroglio, italien, nonce 
en France sous Louis XIII (1679-1644), a attril)u6 les buoc^s maritime^ 
et coloniaux des Hollandais ^ quatre causes principales : “ La quantity de 
leurs vaisseaux, Tabondance des choses udoessaires pour les founiir de tout ; 
le n ombre de leurs mariniers, et leur science' en Tart de la navigation ” (clt6 
par Le Oarpentier, Ed. A. p. 16). 

® “ Depuis Varinck, Heemskerek, Houtman, Rinlant, van Hauten, 
Couarley, Gober, Van der North (qui fit le tour da monde), le Kaire, 
THermite, Schappenhem, Heins, Bontekoe, Barentszon, Spilberg, Soliouten, 
Pater, Raven, et autres grands capitaines et pilotes, firent parfitre par leor 
admirables d^couvertes et prodigeuses conquestes qu’il n’y a rien que la vertn 
ne franchisse, et ils pousseirent si avant la renomm^e, et les armes des Hcl- 
landois, que les plus puissana Monarques de FUnivers les redoutent en nos 
jours, ou recherclient leur amitifi. 

“Leurs fameuses 8oci^t^.s ou Compagnies font beaucoup la conservation 
de leur grandeur, et sent capables de faire 6puiser en peu de temps les 
finances de leurs ennemis : ce sont des p6pini^res dont on tire des richesses 
incroyables, et des soldats avec un grand appareil de guerre, pour contester 
Fempire de la nier, et epuserver la liberty aur la terre. Cea rioheases ne leur 
vienuenb que du grand et continuel trafic qu’elles exercent presque par tout le 
monde.** Ed. A. p. 19. 
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en Chine; comme de raison, ces ouvertnres, si elles furent 
faites, n^eurent ancnn r^sultat : Tofficier hollandais angmenta 
inntilement le nombre des portew^s de trihut siamois. 

La mSme ann6e, Waerwijk faisait voile pour Macao, mais, 
assailli par nn typhon, il fnt oblige de mettre le cap snr les 
Pescadores ou lies des P^chenrs (P‘oiing-‘hoii),^° alors pen 
connnes. De la, il ecrivit aus autorites du Pou~lden, dans 
Tespoir d’obtenir quelques privileges commerciaux ; sa de- 
marche n’eut aucun succ^s, et, menace par ciuquante jonques 
de guerre, il ne put continuer les negociations commencces ot 
s’en retourna aux Indes. 

En juiUetl607, TAmiral Oornelis Matelief, desireux d’oiivrir 
la Chine an commerce hollandais, arzuvait avec une flotte 
prfes de Macao, prenait contact avec les autorites chinoises 
et, tout en negociant avec elles, mouillait ensuite successive- 
ment k Fembouchure de la riviere de Canton, puis a Lin-tind^^ 
et enfin k Lan-tao^^ : il 6tait k ce dernier mouillage, pour- 
suivant ses pourparlers avec les mandarins, qnand une flotte 
de six navires portugais se dirigea sur lui ; il crut devoir aller 
jeter Fancre a Liri’-tin et se prepara a livrer bataille aux 
Portugais : toutefois, le conseil de guerre qu’il reunit 
s’opposant k une action navale, il dut ceder, renoncer k ses 
projets, et il reprit le oheinin des Indes Orientales. 

Aprfes cet essai infructueux, il sAcoula une longue suite 
d’ann^es sans nouvelle tentative des Hollandais pour commercer 
avec la Chine. 


-mm 


” fT? situ4e entre la grande lie de Zan-tao et le P5 Him-mewi 
(Fou-inou%)^ Porte du Tigre ou Bocca Tigris (le Bogue), entree de la riviere 
de Canton. Lee auteurs hollandais du XVIIe si^cle 4crivent Leii-teng-ioan 

ouan, baie de Len4eng ou Lin4in). 

Lam41im dans les Eelations hollandaises : c’est Pile Aliib Ta-yU‘ 
chm (Tai-yUf-mn) ou ?||| ^ |ll Lan-tao-cJiaHj Touest de Hongkong. 
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Ce ne fut qn’en 1622, an moment oil lenr puissance dtait k 
son apogee aux Indes Orientales et oil ils entretenaieut des 
rapports snivis avec le J apon, que les Hollandais se decid^rent 
a tenter iin nouvel effort sou les cotes chinoises. Koen on 
Coen, Gonverneur-General des possessions hollandaises, donna 
alors ^ Cornelius Reyersz le commandement d’une flotte de 
seize voiles avec mission d’aller attaqner Macao. Cette 
expedition eclioua (juillet 1622), et Reyersz, afin d’obliger les 
Chinois a accorder la libertd dn commerce, fit voile pour les 
Pescadores, s’en empara et j bUtit un fort. De 11, il chercba 
h negocier avec les mandarins du Fou-kien. Enfin, aprfes deux 
annees employees a des pourparlers, 1 des aotes d’bostilite 
reciproques, les Hollandais obtinrent I’autorisation de s’etablir 
a Foi’mose (1624). Cette ile devint le centre du commerce 
de la Conipagnie bollandaise qui ne cbercha plus, pendant de 
longues annees, a penetrer sur le continent chinois.^^ 

“Par succession de temps, dit Le Carpentier auquel 
j’emprunte ce passage, le R. P. Jesuite Martini arrive de la 
Chine en Batavie 1 la faveur dhine Fregate, ou Brigantin, 
ayant rapporte que le Grand Cham (Khan, empereur) de 
Tartarie venait de se rendre maistre de ce Eoyaume, et qffil 
avait donne la permission k tons les etrangers de trafiquer 
librement en sa ville maritime de Kanton, le grand Conseil de 
la Compagnie renouvella ses anciennes vis6es, et resolut 
d’envoyer de I’isle de Taiwan (Formose) uu vaisseau bien 
charge pour sonder encore une fois cet affaire. Le Marchaud 
Frederic ScJiedel^ doiie d’un esprit fort, et prudent, estant 
depute k cet effet, s’embarqua sur le vaisseau nomm6 
Bniiniisch {Brunsviscli, d’aprfes d’autres auteurs)/^ lequel 

Sur cette p6riode efe sur rhistoire de r^tablissement hollandais de 
Formose, Of. Vile Formose^ Histoire-Description, par 0. Imbault Huart, 
Paris, 1893, 1 vol. in 4o, arec cartes, plans, dessins, etc., pp, 12 et 
Buivantes. 

Bmirnu^ Ed. B. p. 22. 
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estoit riohement charge de toute sorte de marchandises. II partit 
done du Taiwan (Formose), efc an bout de neuf mois il se trouva 
beureusement a rembouoheure de la riviere de Kanton.”^® 

S’cbedel se mit sans retard en rapports avec les mandarins 
qni, par suite des manoeuvres d^un certain portugais nomm6 
Emmanuel de Lueiefierro, lui firent d’abord mauvais accueil : 
toutefois, il parvint ^ les faire revenir de leur premiere 
impression, et k monter ^ Oanton oh il fut re^u par le Vice-roi 
Pignamong ;^®,celui-ci le festoya tres splendid ement” : pour 
monstrer sa magnij&cence, il fit servir dans trente deux plats 
d’argent les viandes exquises, et les vins delicieux dans des 
vaisselles, et gobelets d’or, dont Schedel et sa suite maugerent 
et beurent gaillardement. Durant le festin le Yice-Roy 
s’informa fort exactement du Gouvernement, de la Police, et 
de la Puissance des HoUandois ; surquoy Schedel ne manqua 
pas de luy satisfaire pertinement. Le festin estant fiui, 
Schedel prit cong6 du Yice-Roy, et de tous les Grands de la 
Oour, et fut conduit d’un meme pas vers le jeune Yice-Roy de 
Kanton SignamongP Ce mandarin “le requt en quelque faqon 

Ed. A. p. 44. 

TraDPcription probable de $ P^ing-nan^ovang {roi gui a 

\ paeifii le litre donn^ par Tempereur, en 1646, ^ ^ Oliang 

K^o-ohi t.Of. Mayers, Chirtesa Peadev's Manual, p. 182, No. 589), qni, quatre 
ans plus tard (1650), aid6 d’un autre g6n6ral tartare, s’empara de la ville de 
Canton apr5s nn si^ge de dix mois. A oette occasion, Chang K'o-cM fut cr66 

^ 3£ Fan-ouang, jgrince feudataire de V empire, et, en cette quality, 
oontinua de gouverner le Kouang^toung jusqu’en 1676, dpoque i\ laquelle il se 

snioida en appreoant que son fils Chang *fche-%m avait pris parti 

ponr le rebelle Ton 8nndwuei contre la domination tartare. Chang 

JK} 0 ‘Ch% que virent Wcbedel et Nieuhoff (on verra plus loin que ce dernier 
luidonne le titre de Pignowan ^ 2 pi.*,., \ i. i: 

vice-roi, 6tait done en reality plus qu’un vice-r- ■ is ' vice- 

roi, portant le titre de Signamong (Nieulioff, ^ ^ Si-nan^ 

ouang ?), il n’6tait pas le fils de Chang ATVj-c/w, mais un liaut fonctionnaire, 
plac6 sous les ordres du prince feudataire, administrant les provinces du 
K-'-r- t-rg iuAb«4fliW^-5ide concert avec celui-ci. (Of. Bowra, A history 
1 / ' A .- ■■;■■■ . j province, Hongkong, 1872, p, 94.) 

Ed. A, p. 46. 
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assez amiablement, et le traifca avec pareille splendeur, mais il 
sembloit plust6t pancher du coste des Portugais, qni sans 
doute Pavoient gagne par presents. ” La more du ‘^jenne 
Vice-roi’’ ayaut manifeste le desir de voir les Hollandais, 
Scbedel et sa suite comparurent decant elle “pour satisfaire la 
ciiriosite de cette Dame.’’ En qnittant le “jeune Vice-roi’’ 
ils furent conduits dans un autre logis qiii estoit a coste de 
la Riviere pour y passer la nuict.” 

Oependant les Portugais n’avaient pas vu d’uii bon ceil 
I’arrivee des Hollandais et la reception qui leur avait ete fuite. 
“Le Grouverneur et le Conseil de Makoa (Macao), voulans 
etouffer cette' negooiation dans sa iiaissance ” mnUiplierent 
leurs efForts pour desservir les nouveaux venus et pour confcre- 
carrer leurs dessins. Ces menees ne servirent de rien, etles 
discours interesses des Portugais n’eurent aucun succ^s aupr^s 
des autorites de Canton qui repondireiit qu’elles “prenoient 
cet affaire tout d’nn autre biais.” 

“ Ces encombres estant ainsi finis, et tons ces faux rapports 
reduits en fumee, les Vice-Rois firent publier la liberte du 
Commerce entre les deux Nations, et donnerent permission k 
Scbedel d’etablir un Contoir perpetuel a Kanton : ils aclieterent 
mesme une bonne partie de ses marchaudises, d’ofi il tira un 
grand profit, qui toutesfois auroit este plus grand, si toute 
sorte de marebands ussent eu le privilege d’eii acbeter. Scbedel 
voyant qu’apres tout il luy restoit encore quelques denrees k 
vendre, trouva bon a cet effet de laisser en la ville le Sous- 
Marcband Pierre Bolle accompagnfe de quatre autres. 

“Siir ces entrefaites, voire a blieure mesme que Scbedel 
avoit pris conge des Vice-Rois, il luy survint une nouvelle, 
qui le frappa d’abord comme un fondre, le saisit d’un mer- 
veilleux etonnemeut ; et Tabysina dans une profonde tristesse, 
craignant tout, et ne saebant que faire, ni esperer, attendant k 

m. A. 46. 
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tout moment la mine et le bouleversement de son entreprise. 
Un' Gommissaire nouvellement venu de Peking, fit ressentir 
aux Vice-Rois qu’ils avoient tres-mal fait de permettre aux 
Hollandois de negocier, et d’etablir leurs demeures dans un 
Estat, sans la connoissance et le bon plaisir du Souverain, et 
que s’ils vouloient se conserver les bonnes graces de leur 
Maistre, et se garantir de Forage qui pouroit tomber sur leurs 
testes, qii’ils devoient promptement revoquer cet arrest, et 
congedier ceux qu’ils avoient admis. Les Vice-Rois, quoy 
qu’ils fussent assez clair-voyans pour reconnoistre que o’estoit 
la un effet de la jalousie des Portugais, qui en avoient sourde- 
ment fait informer TEmpereur, n’oserent toutesfois faire 
autremeiit que de casser, et annuller leur ordoii nance, et 
conseillferent h Schedel de refourner avec tout son monde en 
sa patrie, afin que le Roy de Batavie (ainsi appellent-ils le 
General) ne crilt pas qu’on les avoit detenus prisonniers k 
Kanton. Schedel, de peur de se trouver insensiblement entre 
les serres de ces eperviers, et d’estre tout a coup opprime 
par la chiquane et la malice de ses ennemis (je veux dire des 
Portugais) qui alloient renouveller la traine des vieilles 
accusations, et de toutes les faussetez, qui avoient este inventees 
centre Fhonneur de ceux de sa Nation,, fit porter tout son 
bagage dans son Vaisseau de Bruinviscli, sur lequel s’estant 
embarque deux jours apr^s (qui estoit le 19 de Mars) singla 
vers Batavie^ portant quant et soy deux Lettres des deux 
Vice-Rois de Kanton, qui s’adressoient k Nicolas Vorlurg^'^ lors 
Gouverneur de 'Taman, par lesquelles ils Fassuroient de leur 
affection et bienveillance, et luy mandoient, en cas qu’il iit 
le desir d’avoir la liberte du Commerce dans la Chine, qu’il 
estoit necessaire de depescher des Ambassadein^s vers FEm- 

NiUlaas (Mcolaas) Verlxirgh^ Ed. B. p. 25, Verburgh fut 0]);per1iooft 
ou Gouverneur de Taiwan de 'l650 il 165S. Quelques auteurs dcrivent 
V&i'lurg (Of. Vile Fomose^ p. XLV de la de M. Cordiei\) 
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pereur avec uiie suite de riches presents.” En d’aiitres 
termes, les Hollandais, pour obteuir rautorisatioii de faire le 
commerce, devaient, selon les traditions gouveimementales 
chinoises, envoj^er ua trihut h Peking. 

“ Les Seigneurs du Conseil de Batame estant informes de 
la negociation de Schedel, et animez par les belles apparences 
de reiissir dans leurs entreprises, troiiverent bon d’en advertir 
au plustut leurs Maistres resideus es Provinces Uuies. Et 
cependant pour ne point dormir en un si beau cliemiu, et 
prendre Foccasion par le fil, delibererent encore d’envoyer 
quelques vaisseaux vers Kaufcon. Ils choisirent a cet efifet 
Schedel et Zacharie Wagenaer, Marchaiids plein de prudence 
et de grace, lesquels estans partis de Batavie avec les Vaisseaux 
de Bruimisch et de Schelvisch, arriv^rent uu mois aprfes a la 
bouche du fleuve de Kanton.”^^ 

Cette nouvelle tentative eut encore moins de succes que la 
precedente : Schedel entama en vain des pourparlers avec les 
mandarins toujours prevenus par les Portugais centre les 
Hollandais, affirm e Le Carpentier, et pendant ce temps 
Wagenaer fut arrete et gard6 a vue par des soldats. Pen 
apres, toutefois, un mandarin, qui avait bien accueilli Schedel 
lors de son premier Voyage, fit conduire les deux envoyes 
hollandais “en grande pompe et ceremonie en THostel destine 
pour ceux de leur Nation ” ofi il leur fut dit de se “ preparer 
pour aller a la Cour.’’ Wagenaer pensait qu’il serait bientot 
reQU par le Vice-roi ; son espoir ne tarda pas etre degu : 
apres de nouveaux entretiens le “ Truchement du Vice-Roy 
vint dire qu’aprcs diverses Assemblies de plusienrs Grands 
Seigneui's du Conseil, Ton avait arreste, que veu que les 
Hollandois n’estoient pas munis de Lettres, ni de Presens pour 
PEmpereur eu Peking, qn’on ne pouvoit pas recevoir, ni 

Ed. A. 13. 47. 

Ed. A. p. Ortographe de i’Ed. B, 
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ecouter leurs pretensions, et qne toute la faute estoit snr eux, 
puisqu’ils en avoieut este serieusement et claireinent advertis 
par les Lettres qu’on avoit escrites an Gouverneur de Batavie.’’ 
C’6tait dire, en bon chinois, qu’on ne ponvait les 6couter qne 
sHIs apportaieiit trihut, 

“ Wagenaer lasse de tant chanter mnsique anx sonrdes oreilles 
de ces Mandarins, et voyant qne c’estoit vouloir pniser de 
Teau dans nn crible, en s’amnsant k les caresser, partit de 
Kan ton avec ses deux Vaisseanx, et revint en Batavie, sans 
autre gloire qne d’avoir tente avec tonte sorte d’artifices 
d’etablir le commerce dans nn pais etranger.”^^ 

Ces manvais sncces ne deconragerent point les Hollandais. 
Johan Maatzuiker etait alors Gouverneur general des Indes 
Orientales.^'^ ^^Le General Jean Maatzniker et le Oonseil des 
Indes en Batavie ne desisterent point ponr avoir ven les 
Voyages de Wagenaer et de Schedel infructiieux, inais prirent 
une forte resolution de ponsser encore plus outre leurs 
entreprises, et de les raccommoder tout d’un autre biais. 
Comme ils estoient embarrassez k projetter de nonveanx moyens 
pour gagner les coeurs des Chinois, ils recenrent nonvelle 
de Hollande, sur la proposition qn’ils avoient fait touchant ce 
dessein a Messieurs les Intendans de la Compagnie Orientale, 
residens a Amsterdam, leurs Seigneurs et Maistres. Cette 
nouvelle portoit que les Intendans avoient unanimeinent arreste 
d’envoyer une Ambassade vers I’Empereur de la Chine en sa 
Ville de Peking^ et que pour Fexecuter avec fruit, ils avoient 
choisi les Seigneurs Pierre de Goyer et Jacoh de Keyser^^ so 
confiant totalement en leur fidelite, prudence et integrite, et 

« Ed. A. p. 49. 

“ Ed. A. p. 49. 

n occupa ce poste de 1653 A 1678: bien que catliolique, il avait 6te 
choisi A cause de ses talents, inalgr6 I’intolSrance religieuse excessive de 
I’epoque. Son administration fut longue et brillaiite. 

“ Fieter de Goyevt Jakob de Keizer. Ed, B. p, 27, 
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les rondaut cgaiix en ponvoir, axitorite ot qualite. En suite 
do cot arrest, Messieurs du Conseil de Batavie se mirent eu 
devoir de fairc toutes les preparations necossaires h uue celebre 
Ambassade. Ils choisireiifc d’abord quatorze personnes pour 
ostre du train des Ambassadeurs, sqavoir deux Sous-Marchands 
uommez Leonard"^ Lenardsen et Henry Baron ; six Gardes 
de corps, un Maistre d’Hostel (I’Autheur de cefc Oeuvre),^® uu 
Ghiriirgien, deux Truebemeus, uii Troinpete, ot iin Taiubour, 
et jjuis deux Marcliands, nommez Bran^:ois Lantsman, comrae 

OhoF, (‘t Hairy Grauinhergea eoinmo Adjoint 

La Comniission donnee aux Ambassadeurs conteuoit, qii’il 
devoieiit recborclier rallianco de rEmpereur do Tartarie, ou 
de la Chine, et la permission dc negocier librement avec tons 
ses Sujets dans toute retendue de son Empire, et que de 
i.outes leurs negociatioiis ils ostoient obligez d’en demand er, 
et rapporter des Lettres do confirmation, ou de ratification, 
signees, cl scellees des inaiiis et des seaux de rEmpereur, 
et de son OonsoiL” 

L’ Ambassade emportait une grande quantite d’objets des- 
tines a etre offerts an souverain de k Chine : etoffes de toute 
espece, epices, iniroirs, lunettes, armuros, etc. “e'eut etc 
vouloir naviguer sans boussolo on sans etoiles, ou labourer 
sans Soleil, que de j)onser d'approcher out Empereur sans 
])resents/' Aux yeux des Ohiuois, c(is objets devaient etro 
eonsideres cuiume Ibnuuut lo iribat lK)IIulldui^. 

‘"Lors done quo toutes les M.arcliandises, les Presents, ot les 
Vivres necessaires a un tel A^oyage tureiit embarquez sur 
deux beaux A^aisseaux nommez Koukerckeii et Bloemaidael^ les 
Ambassadeurs sc voyant favorizoz d’lin vent de Zud-Est, 
partirent de Batavie avec tout leur train le 14. de juin 1G55, 
et prirent leur cours vers le Nord.” 

Lenard, Ed. B, p. 27, Hendrik, Ed. B. p. 27, 

Ed. A. p. aO. 
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L — Aprfes avoir successivement passe en vue de la CocMnchine, 
de File d^Aynan Hdi-nan)^ de Macao, sur lesquels Nieuhoff 
donne des details qui ne manqiient pas d’inter^t, FAmbassade 
arriva le 18 aoiit a Femboiicliure de la riviere de Canton. 

“ Le dix-lniiti&ne du mcnie mois d’Aonst^^ nous nous trou- 
vfimes heureusement vers le Soleil coucliant dans le Havre de 
Heytamon^ mais seulement avec nostre Vaisseaii nomine Aow- 
kerche (car celuy de Blomendael ecarte du nostre par la tempeste 
sur les costes de la Cocliinchhie n’arriua icy quo 48. jours apres 
nous) oil nous mouilMmes Fancre a six brassees et demie de fond. 

Cette place est situee au pied de Feau, et encourtinee par 
derrifere de montagnes assorties de combes, et de vallees tres 
divertissantes.” 

C’est 6galement a Heytamon que Sehedel s’etait arrSte avant 
de remonter a Canton. “ Au bout de neuf mois il se trouva ’ 
heureusement a Femboiicliure de la riviere de Kanton^ non 
loin d’nn lieu nomme Heytamon^^ (Ed. A., p. 44). 

Heytamon est la transcription de ^ Hou-t^eoiMiieun 
(Fou-tao^moun), la porte de la tete du tigre, noin donne ^ 
Femboucliure du m Jr Tchou-kiang (Tsiu-kong) on rimlre 
de8 Perles (riviere de Canton)^^ ^ cause des |1| Hou^eliayi 

Le 18 juillet d’aprfes I’Ed. C., maisTEd. A. dit “ Op AcMienden dev 
^elr.e maanU le dix»huiti^me du m§me mois.” Or, le mois done il a ques- 
tion plus haufc est le mois d’aout ( OogsUmaant)^ Ed. A. p. 32. Dans le cours 
du ricit, les dates de I’Ed. C. ne concordent pas avec cedes des Ed. A. et B. 
Je suis le texte de Le Carpentier, qui est d’accord avec TEdition origiuale. 

Origine du iiom de TcliouAiiang (Tfi'm-ltong) d’apr^s le T.T. 

livre Cl, t “ Il y a au milieu le mms Hat-tchou-cliG 

( Soi'tsbi^olhek, JR,ocliev da la perh de la Ttviere — signifie souvont coui'n 
d^eau dans le Jumaiig’tong—o'iiBt la petite ile appelide Dutch Folly, Folic 
Eollmdaise, sur les cartes dtrang^res : elle est situ6e en face de la ville de 
Canton), e’est pourquol on dit Tohou-UangP On raconte, ajoute le T.T., 
qu’UD marohand laissa tomber jadis dans ie fleuve une perle qui se changea 
en rooher : celui-ci fut ensuite appeld Ilai-tchou-che. S’il faut en croire 
un autre ouvrage, cit§ par le T.T. le nom de cette ile viendraib de ce qu’elle 

a Tapparence d’une perle fiottant sur la riviere 

Pour ^tre exact, il faudrait dire Flcuve de la perle et non Itiviere des perles. 
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{Fou-san^ iles du Tigre: le ^ [ll Ta-hou-chan^ Tai-fousan 
QU Tiger Island des cartes de FAmiraufce anglaise ; le |Il 
Siao^hou-chan^ Sio-fo 2 i-sa% au N.O. de la precedente) qui s^y 
tronvent (j^ flH P9 ^ Hi # T.T. livre OXXIY, 
^ Dans la pratique, ce nom est abreg6 en ^ 

Howneun {Foti'-moun^ porte du Tigre)* II a dome lieu k 
rappellation de Bocca Tigris (ou Boca Tigris sur certaines 
cartes), Bouclie du Tigre, dont on a fait Bogue. C’est de M que 
vient lo nom de Tigre applique parfois d la riviere de Canton. 

II est a reniarquer que les CMnois designent par le nom. de 

P5 Hai-meun (Hoi-moun) ou seulement (moun) 

toutes les eiubouchures des fleuves, rivieres, arxoyos, etc., 
formant ce qu’on pent appeler le delta de Canton, — magnifique 
reseau liydraulique, — qui se jetteut dans la mer an sud de la 
capitale de la province. Voir a ce propos les cartes du T.T. 
(livre CXXIV, ^ r), du K.T.T. et du T.O., et le Sketch 

map of the Chu-kiang or Pearl Eiver, par Thomas Marsh 
Brown, des Douanes Imperiales Ohinoises.^^ Le T.T. (livre 
OXXIII, ^ — ) donno la liste de tons ces C mownj, 

trop longue pour etre reproduite ici. 

D’apres la carte de Nieuhoff, le Havre de Heytamon serait 
la toute petite baie qui existe k Tentree du Tchou-kiang^ 
derriSre la pointe du massif du ^ ill Td-kio^-cJuin (Tal-^ 
kok-san) ou |ll Nan-cha-chan ( Nam-cha^san), appelee 

^ ^ SS Th-kio-’t^iou (Tai-kok-’tao'), le Tycoektoiv des cartes 
anglaises. (Le massif dont il s’agit, qifil est loisible de 
considerer comme une ile puisqu’il est separe de la c6fce 
occidentale par un large arroyo, est a gauche quand on arrive 
de Hongkong au Bocca Tigris), Toutefois, je pense qu’il y a 
erreur, la baie pr4citee ne pouvant servir au mouillage de 

^ Cette carte, publi^e d’abord dans les Rapports des DoTA-nes, a 6t^ 
ins6r6e, d une 6olieUe plus petite, dans les Decennial reports (1882-1891 ) 
de rAdministration pr4oit6e, Shanghai, 1898, p. 669. 
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navires d^m certain tonnage, et je croii'ais plutot que ](* 
Havre de Heytamou est la spacieuse baie situee en face dn 
T'ycochtoio^ entre Tile Animghoij (55 tM ^ YiMuany-cIiuO et 
celle do Chnen^pee (j|| ^ Tch^ouan-pi), qni est appellee Baie 
Anson et Anso}L hay sur los cartes fran(;-aiscs ot anglaisos. 

La vue de co hdvre donnce par Nieuhoff (Ed. A., )). G3 ; 
Ed. B., p. 35 ; Ed. C., p. 32) semble repruduire en effet la 
configuration des hauteurs de Amaiyhoy et do Chuen-pee. 

IJ.--A peine arriv6s a Ileytamon, les Ainbassadonrs entre- 
rcnt en relations avec le Gonvernenr/’ qnelqne fonctioniiairo 
plus on moins important do la region, et avec divers grands 
mandarins venus de Canton qni lour firent nombre de ques- 
tions. Le Oouvernenr ” dont il s’agit les re^ut Ic 24 aoCit 
ail village de Lammi, Je n’ai pu decouvrir la situation exaeto 
do cette localite. A dire vrai, co noin resemble Ijeaueoup a 
eolui dn Lamina Island^ ile situee pr6s de Hongkong, mais lo 
texte n’indique pas que les Ambassadeurs aient fait un si long 
trajet pour aller voir co mandarin. II doit plutot etre question 
ici dhm endroit plus voisin de rembouchuro de la rivulire.^^ 

Le 30 aoiit, les Ambassadeurs furent invites a inontcr a 
Canton sur des ‘‘bateaux tons ricliement ornas,” ofi Ton rnit 
tons les presents : ils ne prirent avec eux que leur secretaire 
et quatre valets. A Canton, ils furent conduits “ en THos- 
tellerie qui avoit par-cy devant servio a Scbedel.” D’aprts 
le plan de la ville que donne Nieuhoff, cette niaison se tronvait 
en dehors d’une des portes (sans doute P'J Tsmg-hai-^meun, 
Tsing-hol-monn), piAs de la riviere. O’etait, dit Fauteur, 
“un lieu fort magnifiqne et somptueux qui avoit jadis servi 
d’un Pagode on Temple aux Idoles.” 

“ D’apv^s la. carte en t6te du volume, Lamino se trouverait sur la cOte 
un peii au dessus de JlaytamofL 11 ne fant pas se tier toarefois u cette 
indication, car la. carte est sou vent inexncte, 
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La, les Ambassadenrs fnrent interviewes de nouveau par tin 
^rand mandarin qui, apres inille questions, repondit a leur 
(leinande d’avoir unt‘ audience dcs Vice-rois quo personno 
n'avait 'Me credit et la puissance de donncr audience a 
aueiins Ainijassadcurs, sans eii avoir rcceii auparavant qiielque 
ordre. do la Coiir Imporialo de reking.'’’ 

Le 2 seplembrc, le Konkerake monta la riviere et monilla 
(Ml lace de la reside uc(‘ des Am])assadeurs : des sou arrivee, 
ceux-oi durent ^MTtonrner dans leur Vaissean pour v 
titiendre la repons(\ de roiupenuir. CVpendant, au hoiit do 
trois stunaines, on leur })ermit “de revenir a terre avec tout 
lour train et ddiabiter leur premier logement ofi, d^iilleurs, 
ils fnrent en quelqiios sortos gardes a vue par des soldats. 
Un “festin,” dont Nieiilioff doime la description, leur fut 
offertle 15 octobre i)ar les deux Vice-rois: le “Vieux” portaifc 
Ic titro do Pirmowan ^^^ p^ing'nan-aua/if/)^ le ^^jeune,” 
eelui de S//7W2ra(?), 


III. — Enfin, apres do long mois d'attente, les mandarins 
“ receurent deux inandemens do la Cour : Tun contenoit que 
les Ambassadenrs ])oavoient venir a Peking avec tine suite de 
vingt personnes et de qiiatre Trucliemeiis, avec commande- 
ment aux Ilollandois qiii rosteroient dans Cantoji de ne point 
trafiquer cn auciine facon, jusqut's au retour de leurs Maistres. 
Lc deuxieme mandement cstoit d'uue tenenr plus moderee et 
agreable, car il portoit que Sa Majeste avoit tout it fait 
approuve, et ratific la demande des Ambassadenrs, tonchant 
la liberte du Ooiumerco en son Empire, a charge qu’ils Iiiy 
en vinsstmt rendri^ graces et hommages ix Peking.’’ En 
(rautres termes, les Hollandais obtenaient rautorisation de 
laire le commerce sons condition d’apporter tm a 

rempereur. 
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A reception de ces iioiivelles, les Ambassadenrs “firent 
leurs pi’eparations pour pousser lenr voyage jnsqnes a Peking!^ 
11s fureiit re^us en Audience par les deux Vice-rois et firent 
visite aur priiicipaux mandarins de la ville. Puis ils assis- 
terent a plusieurs festins. Ils louferent “ un Vaisseau de 
quelque marcband et la Ville de Canton lenr donna encore 
an nom et aux frais de I’Empereur cinquante Vaisseaux, ofi 
les Presents, avoc le reste de I’equipage furent renfermes.” 
Par vaisseau, V il faut naturellement entendre de rivieres, 

Plusieurs mandarins furent delegues pour accoinpagner 
TAmbassade. 


IV , — “Le 17. du mois de Mars (1656), ayant embarqu6 
tout ce qui estoit necessaire pour nostre voyage, nous 
entr^mes dans nostre Vaisseau, y fisines sonner la trompette, 
et deploier la Banniere du Prince d" Orange, et juiis nous 
sortismes de Canton,^ pour defreler nos voiles sur la riviere 
de Tai, qui mouille les murailles de la ville, . , Nous 
entrS-mes bientot aprds du coste du Nord dans une des branches 
de la rivi&re de Tax, que les Ohinois appellant Xia, et nos 
Europeans V Europe; et sur le soir nous arrivames h un 
Village nomme Sahu, lequel, quoy qu’il ne soit pas des plus 
grands, ni des plus renommes, aggree fort aux yeux des 
regardans. II est plante au beau milieu d’une fertile plaine, 
encourtinee. d’arbres, de coteaux, et de tr6s-riclies campagnes 
seinees de rh, et d’aul-res grains. II enferme plusieurs 
grandes maisons, qui servent sans doute de sejour 4 quelques 
seigneurs. Les habitants font uu grand trade, et profit des 
etoffes de soye, laquelle ils s^avent tistre, et soutistre en 
perfection. Nous reposames toute la nuict en ce lieu, et en 
partismes au Soleil levant.” 


Ed. A., p. 82. 
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La riviere de Tai n’est autre que le Tchou'-Tciang ou Fleuve 
des Perles, nom qui n’a pas ete connu des anciens voyageurs. 
Tea est la prononciatioii Oantommise de td^ grand. Les 
habitants de Canton, en these generale, ne se servent pas du 
nom de Tchoii-kiang : ils appellent ^ JSI 7a-Ao ( 2\d-hd), la 
grande riviere, et meme quelqnefois hat (hot), mer on 
rivilre (car, au Kouang-towig, hai desigue souvent des cours 
d’eaux : temoin les noms snivants de quelqnes arroyos du 
delta de Canton : 

lo vaste cours d’eau qui baigne la cite et ses faubourgs. Tat 
ou Td n’est done pas le nom de la riviere et provient de 
rappellation vulgaire du Tcliou-kiang ( J'su-'kong^ recueillie par 
les voyageurs (td--ho ou iahlw^ grande rivim^e). 

En parlant de Canton, Nieubotf dit plus haut (Ed. A., 
p. 68) : “ Elle est situee au coste droit de la riviere de 7a, 
qui par ses vastes eaux pourroxt meriter le nom de Mer.” 
En fait. Canton se trouve sur la rive gauche du T'chou-Mang, 
en descendant ce cours d’eau, sur la rive droite, eu le 
remontant. 

Le Capitaine Eckeberg^^ et Du Halde^® appellent egalement 
Ta ou Ta-ho le Fleuve des Perles. Sir George Staunton, qui 
faisait partie de TArnbassade de Macartney, croyait que la 
riviere de Canton etait le Pehkiang ou Fleuve du nord, 
qu’il avait parcourus en revenant de Peking : “ the city and 
suburbs of Canton are situated mostly on the eastern bank of 
the Pe-kiang river.” 

A Short Account oj'thc Chuum hishmdrif, hy Charles Gustavus Ecke- 
berg. Captain o£ a nhip in the Swedish East India Company’s service. A la 
iin de “A Voyage to China, etc.” by Peter Osbeck, London, 1771, Tome II, 
p. 276. 

Desorijptmi de la CMne, etc* 

^ An authentic Account of an BrnHuy^ etc, (cf. Cordier, Col. U6i) by 
Sir George Staunton, London, 1798, Ed, in vol, II, p.o26. 
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NieuliofF sc troxiipo siir la direction prise par les bateaux do 
FAmbassade : la suite dii rccit montre que les voyageurs 
prirent, du cotd du sud, le. ^ Jill Houa-ti’-ijoung ^ arroyo on 
creek de Houa-ti {Fd-ti) qui se de verse dans le T chou'-hiancj 
presque ea face de Tile de Cha-mien {Shameen, surface 

de sable, oil soiit les Concessions franqaise et anglaise de 
Canton),^® et qui communique au sud-oiiest avec le Fatshan 
Creek, allant au bourg de Fo-ehan (Fat-shaii, [1| H). 
Au sud-ouest de Fo-cha)i, le Fatshan Creek, se relie au ^ tijf 
7an-ho (T^am-ho ou I'am-^chan rlcer, d’apros la carte de 
Marsli Brown. Lc K.T.T. appelle oe cours d’eau ^ M 
Teng-tcJieou-’hai {Tong-tchao-hol) qui lui-meme donne accfe 
k la branclie du Fehkiang venant de ^ ;i!|t San-chouei ( 5am- 
choui). Telle fut la route suivie par les Hollandais ; d^ibord 
lc Fa-ii Creek, puis le Fat-shan Creek, le Tarn-chau River, et 
eufin la brancbe principale du Pet-kiang, J’ajouterai que la 
partie du Fatshan Creek comprise entre le Tam-ohau River ct 
Fatshan n^est navigable aujourd’liui, pour les bateaux un peu 
grands, qu’^ Tepoque des bautes eaux (en octobre, je n’ai 
m(5me pas trouve un pied d’eau dans le Fatshan Creek a son 
confluent avec le Tam’^chau river: la criqne est assez large, 
mais parseinee de dos d’ane on bancs de sable) et que, lors 
des bancs eaux, pour atteindre San-chouei par Je sud, on est 
oblige de descendre le bras meridional do la riviere de Canton 
jusqu’au ^#1 m Ping4ehe()i(y-ho ( Peng-chatr lUrer), — au 
dessous du Macao Fori, — qui aboutit au Tam-chau river. 
C’est cetie deraiere voie que doivent toiijours prendre les 
clmloupes a vapour. 

Plus tard, cette memo ronie fut suivie par les Ambassacles 
de Macartney et d’Ainherst (retour de PeJdiig), et par celle 

i 

** La partie du Tckou-lilang qui s’dtencl devaiit Slumveii^ porte le nom de 
0 ^ J?ahu4^afi (Pahhgo tarn). BtiUKj dc Voir Jdanchr. 
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de Van Braain (aller et retour). Ce dernier, qui a public k 
relation du voyage de FAmbassade dont il faisait partie, a 
indique la direction avec exactitude : “ After having quitted 

{Iloua~ti ou Fu-ti), or the Nurseries, we proceeded 
first in a southern direction for two hours, then to the 
westward, and at last to the north-west/’^^ 

Le Fd-ti creek n’est done pas une branche de la riviere de 
Tc£?, ainsi que le dit Nieuhoff : quant au nom de Xin que, 
d’apres lui, les Oliinois donneraient a cette branche, je n’ai pu 
Fidentifier. Par nos Europeans^^^ il vent certainement dire 
les Europeens qui venaient alors kafiquer a Canton ; V Europe 
a du etre une soxde de surnom seulement connu parmi eux. 

Nieuhoff ne parle pas ici du grand bourg de Fo-chan^ 
{FaUsliaii)^ qu’on a appele le Birmingham de la Chine, parce 
qu’il y passa pendant la unit. Il ne vit cet endroit qu’en 
revenant de Peking. “ Quelquo peu de temps apres nous nous 
trouvtoes au village de Faesan {Fo-elian ou Fat-slia)i) qui 
est assis sur la riviere, et est ceint d’un territoire foi’t fertile 
et divertissant ” (Ed. A., p. 233).^^ L’edition C. est plus 
explicite : “ After a few hours sailing, we came in sight of 
the village Faesan^ which appeared very pleasant and de- 
lightful at a distance. And in regard as we went to Peking, 
we past by this village late in the evening, so that there was 
no taking notice of the same ; I thought good (having now 
had ill our return a full view thereof) to give you a draught 
in Print of the situation, which you have iu the annexed 
(hit. It lyes near the Elver side, and has very pleasant 
Fields round about ’’ (Ed. C. p. 142). 

Autlisidte Account of the Fmhassy of th' Dutch Indict' Com- 
pany (1794-1795), et(i. (Of. Cordier, Col. 11.H9), traiwkted by Moreau de 
Saint-Mery, London, 1798, Vol. I. p, 40.— Les Mtrserm sont les cH^bres 
jardins ou p6pini(>res de ( llouadi^ Terre des fleurs). 

Kieuholt donne uue vue de ce bourg : Ed. A. p. 2.34 ; Ed, E, p. 198. 
L’Ed. C. ne la pas reproduite par erreur, la place qu'elle devait occuperest 
prise pas une vue de Lam4aru (Laiti4ao) r5pet6e deux fois (pp, 142 et 144). 


4 
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Malgre son etendue, sa grande population, ses richesses, 
Fo-chan (Fat-^shan) n’est pas considere par les Ohinois comipe 
une ville : pour euv, une ^ ou ville^ cite\ est une agglome- 
ration do maisons, plus on moins developpee, qui est entouree 
d'un mur crenele. Toute reunion de maisons, quelle qu’en 
soit la superficie, qui n’est pas ainsi fortifiee, n’est appelee par 
eux qua tclien, bourg. C’est ainsi qu’on appelle ^ p 
Haii-Feou {Hankow)^ sur le fleuve diiquel est situee la Con- 
cession Anglaise ou babitent tous les residents etrangers de 
ce port ouvert, bien que cette agglomeration de maisons soit 
considerable. II ne faut done pas dire la ville de Fo-cJian 
{Fat-shay^) comme Tout ccrit les nombreux inissionuaires et 
voyageurs qui en out parle, mais le bourg de Fo-chan 
(Fat^sliaii). 

En vue de donner une idee de cette localite, j’extrais les 
passages suivants du Ling-Nam du Dr. Henry et Hq DLt 
ans de voyages dans la Chine et V Indo-- Chine de J. Thomson 
^‘Fat-slian is the second city in importance in the south of 
China, and 500,000 people are found in its compactly-built, 
closely-packed houses. Manufactories of various kinds abound, 
producing cloth, silk, embroidery, rattan and bamboo work, 
porcelain, brass and iron-work. A large business is done in 
cassia, grain, oil and timber. The city is intersected by two 
canals, which furnish the greatest facility lor transport. The 
boat traflSc betAveen Canton and Fat-shan is immense.” 

“La ville de Fat-shan ii plus d’un millc de long (1,600 
metres), et la riviere la diviso en deux parties presque cgales. 
Fat-shan est le centre du grand district manufacturier du 
midi de la Chine. La coutelleiic et la quincaillerio y sent les 

lAng-Nam or JtiUnor Views of SiYutherib China, by B. C. Iltinry, 
London, 1886. 

^'Trad. Talandier et Vattemare, Paris, 1877. 

Ling-Kam^ p. 69. 
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principales industries, ce qiii fait donner qnelquefois a Fat- 
shan le nom de Birmingham ou Sheffield de la Terre des 
Fleurs. . . En parcourant la ville, nous remarquoiis de 

belles maisons de briques, residences des marchands indigenes, 
de temples aux facades de granit grotesquenient scnlpt^es, 
et le grand hotel de la donane ; mais les maisons des faubourgs 
qui bordent la riviere sont baties sur pilotis, et leurs apparence 
miserable contraste fortement avec les demeures princiferes et 
les signes do richesse quo nous avons observes dans Tinterieur 
de la ville. . . La riviere est la principale voie ouverte d 

la circulation, et c’est par milliers que s’y ci'oisent les jonqiies 
et les bateaux, done les uns chargent ou dechargent leurs 
cargaisons, pendant que les autres transportent en tons sens 
les passagers le long de Tetroit chenal qui serpente 4 travers 
cette Babel flottante ofi regne reternelle discorde.”^^ 

Le village de Sa-Jiu P cha-¥eo\i^ en cantonnais Sd'hao) 
est au point de jonction de la riviere de Fat-^shan (Fatshan 
creek) avec le ^ Tan-ho ou Tam-’Chau river^ a droite 
en se dirigeant vers le sud-ouesfc. Les plusieurs grandes 
maisons, qui servent sans doute de S(\jonr k qnelques 
Seigneurs,” dont parle Nieuhoff et qu’il a fait figurer dans 
son croquis du village (Ed. A., p. 81 ; Ed. B., p. 55 ; Ed. 
0., p. 47) ne sont autre chose que des ^ ^ tamj-p^on ou 
Monts de pidtS. Dans la province da Kouang-toung ees 
4tablissements ont nne forme singuliere qui attire Fattention 
et excite la curiosite des vojageurs : ce sont de hautes tours 
carrees, baties en briques, aux murs solides perces de 
meurtriferes. Ils sont ainsi construits pour resister aux 
inoendies et aux attaques des voleurs et pirates. Ils dominent 
de toute leur hauteur les maisons avoisinantes. On en voit un 
grand nombre dans la ville de Canton : de loin, ou serait 
porte croire que ce sont des petites citadelles ou des forts. 
ans do Voyages^ etc., pj), 178 et 18L 
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V , — De Cha’-¥eou (^Sd’-hao ou Saliu) les bateaux des 
Hollandais entr^rent dans le Tan-ho ou Tam-^chau viver^ 
puis dans le Pei-kiang {Pak^kong)^ suivant une direction 
S.E. — N.O. Ils remonterent ce dernier fleuve jusqu’4 ^ ;;jiC 
San-ohouei (Sain-som), en passant devant le grand marclio 
de H Si-nan {Sahnam)'^^ dont Nieuhoff n’a point fait 
mention. 

Le 19. nous arrivames aux portes de la Ville de Xanxui^ 
oil nous jettames I’ancre. Elle est eloignee de cinquante 
stades^® de Canton^ et tient ronzieme seance entre les petites 
Villes assujetties a sa Capitale. Elle est bastie au coste droit 
de la riviere dans une tres-belle et plaisante vallce ; du coste 
de la terre elle a des collines et des montagnesj qui ne la 
rendent pas inoins divertissantes, Et quoy qu’elle ne soit pas 
de fort grande etendue, si est-ce qu’elle surmonte en peoples, 
et au commerce plusieurs grandes Villes. Nous fumes contraints 
de nous arrester en ce lieu pour donner haleine aux Mariniers, 
„qui estoient fatigues de tirer, et ramer contremont I’eau, depuis 
nostre sortie de Canton” 

Xa7i.v?ii (Xa? 2 tsni sur la gravure de la vue de cette ville, 
Ed. A. p. 82, Ed. B. p. 56 ; Xantsw, Ed. 0. p. 47) est ^ 
San-chonet {Sam-soui)^ ville de district (^) situee sur la rive 
gauche du Pel-kiang a droite en le remontant), au 
confluent de ce cours d’eau et du Si-hiang {Sal-koi^g) ou 
Fleuve de Vouest^ a soixante milles de Canton. 

La ville n’est pas b^tie au bord de I’eau ; elle est separee 
du Pel-kiang pas un large faubourg : du rivage, il faut h pen 
prfes une heure pour s’y rendre, En face de ce faubourg, ou 
se trouvent le bureau de Li-kin et un poste militaire (jlj p !;)![), 

Tsay^nam de Van Braam, Voyage^ etc., Tome I, p. 40. 

^ Par stade^ Le Carpentier a traduit le li (lieue chinoise) de PEd. B. En 
rSalit^, Xamui ou 8am-olionn est 60 milles de Canton, 

A., p. 82. 
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il existe, dans le flenve, nne ile basse appelee ^ Lao-- 
ya-Uliiou (Lo-a-tsao^ Vile du Corheau), Les collines voisines 
de la ville portent les noms suivants : S TsH-sina-iang 

(Ts^at-sing-kong)^ ^ f 1 Kin-mao-ling (Kam-mo-leng)^ ^ 

^ Tc]Veng-lioiiang4ing {Smg-ouang4eng), pij Tckou^ 
lou-kang {Tsu4o^kong) {K. T. T., livre VIII). 

Void, d’apres le Kouang-toung Vomig4clie (abrev. J*. 
quelqnes details sur la ville de San-ehouel: Le Gouvernenr 
illfe ^ M M6~Vi ayant crec le district de San->cliotiei la 
cinquieme annee Kia4sing (1526), Fannee snivante 

(1527) le magistrat §lj J|| Leon Koiian coinmen^a la con- 
struction de la cite qn’il entonra de murs de briqiies et de 
pierres hauts d’nn tehang : ils avaient six cent soixante- 
qninze de circonference. Les portes furent d’abord an 
nombre de quatre : au sud, celle de ^ Chi-feou (He^fdo)^ 
au nordj celle de ^ Koung4:H ( Kong~-kik)^ k Test, celle de 
^ Fin-yang (Peun-yueong)^ k Fouest, celle de ^ ^ 
Ting-an (Teng-on), Dans la suite, on ouvrit sur le c6te sud 
nne porte qni fut appelee ^ Oiwn-ming (Meun-ming)^ 
La ville a done actuellement cinq portes. 

Le noin de San-chouei (Sam-soui) a etc diversemment 
ortographio par les voyageurs : San^chouy-chien ( Voyage de 
John Barrow), San-shivuy4iien {Journal de Henry Ellis), 
San-clioui4iien {Voyage de De Guignes), San-chmye-chen 
{Voyage de Van Braam). 

Van Eraam decrit aiiisi la ville qui nous occupe San- 
clieiiye-clien, seen either from without or within, appears a very 
ancient place ; the houses being old, low and crazy. Most of 
them are shops of a very mean kind, in which eatables are 
exposed to sale ; and the streets, though paved with broad 

« Livre eXXV, ^ ^ . 

^Trad, Moreau de Saint-Mery, London, 1798, Tome I, p. 41. 
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stones, are in a very bad condition. As for the situation of 
the city it is agreeable enough, being surrounded by fruitful 
fields of rice. At abo-ut half a league (five U) to the east of 
the city, in the midst of meadows, and upon a hill of small 
elevation, is an octagonal tower nine stories high.” 

VL — Le lendemain, I’ambassade reprit sa route mais ses 
bateaux n’avancerent pas vite par suite de “ la violence de la 
riviere, secondee par la rapidite d’une grande quantite de 
toiTens, qui descendent des montagnes voisines.” A la fin 
de mars, en effet, les eaux du Pei-hiang^ enflees des pluies 
considerables qui tombent a cette epoque de Tannee dans les 
hautes r6gions de la province, sont tr^s raiudes et Ton a peine 
les remonter. 

Nous arriviimes vers la my-nuit du 21. du mois courant 
k la petite Ville de Sanyvum. . . Cette place se void k 220 

stades de Xanxui ( San-^chouei ), et estoit par cy devant fort 
peuplee, et marchande, h cause de son assiette sur la riviere. 
Mais les Tartares dans ces derniers gnerres Tont tellement 
mine, quo les habitans pourroient aujourd’huy moissonner sur 
la pluspart de ses edifices, s’ils avoient asses de courage et de 
force pour y jetter de la semence.”®° 

Sanymm est nne mauvaise transcription de ^ TsHng- 
yuan (TsHng-yun), Cette ville de district (^) est sitnee sur 
la rive droite du Pei-kiang^ un peu avaut un petit coude que 
ce cours d’eau fait dans la direction de I’est. Elle s’eleve 
prfes dhme petite chaine de collines, s’etendant a Touest du 
nord au sud, qui porte le nom de ^ If Soung-chou^kang 
(Ts‘ong-cJiu-kong)—(K. T, livre VI). Presque en face, 
sur la rive gauche, se trouvent des hauteurs appeMes Hb M 
Ts i-siTig’^haug (JPs^at'-'Siug-^koTig^^ nom qu^on a donnd ^ plusieurs 
montagnes de la province. 

A., p. 86. .ra^me page, vue de Sanymm. 
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Ts^'ing-yuan ( Ts^ing-yxai) est une ville assez ancienne. Dans 
les annees ^ jE tche-tcheng de la d^mastie Mongole des 
^ yitan (1341-1368), on rentoura d’un iiiiir de terre. La 
vingt-deiixieme annee ^ Ilsung-vou des 5^ Ming (1389) 
on batifc nu miir en briques ayant quatorze cents tcliang 
de circonference et im tclmig de liant, perce de quatre 
porfccs ayant les noms des quatre points cardiiiaiix. La 
septieme annee ^ jg THen-chouii (14G3) la ville fut prise 
par les ^ Kouang-si Tao on peuplades autoclitones 

du Kouang-si, La deuxiemo annee ^ Tch^eng-houa 
(1466) nn assez gTand quartier qiii s’etait cree en debors de 
la ville fut entonre d’nn mur de terre ayant quatre cent 
trente de tour : on appela ce quartier ^ la noiivelle 
ville. Plus tard, ce mur fut reniplace par un mur en briques. 
(T. T.,iivre GXXV.) 

“ Sing-yuen-bien {I's'^ing-ynai^ has a large suburb, the 
houses towards the river built on piles. A large Paou-ta 
(pagoda) in front bears the name of the town ; it is of nine 
stories.’* (Ellis, p. 404.) 

“The city of Tdng’-iien (Tsing-yuan), which stretches for 
a mile or more along the river, is one of much importance. 
It is famous for its sugar, its rice, and its flies.” {Ling'-Nam^ 

p. 121.)^^ 

A trois U a Touest de la ville s’eleve une pagode appeleo 
^ a6-L‘a, ( T, 2\ , livre CXXV.) 

VIL — A TsHng-yitan (IVing-yun)^ les HollanJais prii'ent 
de nouveaux rameurs pour rcmplacer ceux qu’ils avaient eu 
depuis Canton, “Icsqtiels no pouvoient plus servir, a cause 
qu’ils estoient trop harassez,” afin do les “mener le long 
de la Montague de Sang-ivon-hab tres dangereuse pour ses 

' Tsiiifj-iian-i/eiui, Aeneas Andersou, A Karrattvc of the BritkJi' 
Emlassy^ p. 250. 
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precipices, et presqne inaccessible pour sa hauteur, qui est 
cause qu’elle est denuee de inonde. On y voit au pied un 
petit village qui paroit aiissi lugubre en ses masures qu’en 
ses habitants/’ 

“ S’il y a quelque chose d’admirable a voir en la Province de 
Quantung^ voires en la Chine^ c’est cette montagne de Sang'-wou’- 
lioh^ laquelle eleve ses sommets d’une hauteur si prodigieuse, 
que ses vallons en demeurent teuebreux, a cause que I’Astre 
du jour n’y pent distribuer ses lumieres. Au coste de ce 
mont, et non loin de la riviere, les Chinois ont eleve un 

Temple d’une trcs riche structure Ce Temple 

a ses murailles couvertes d’une infinite de caract^ires, et de 
sigues, qui donnent bien de la besogne a ceux qui s’amusent 
k les interpreter/’^^ 

Sang-won^hah transcrit Jr ll^ TsHug-^yuan-chia ( Ts^mg^ 
yun-hap), passe de TsHng-yuan, magnifique gorge dans 
laquelle on entre pen apres avoir quitte la ville de TsHng- 
yuan. Le village dont parle NieuhofF s’appelle ^ Po-miao 
(Pak-iniou) ; il est sitne sur la rive droite au pied des 
premiere contreforts de la chaine de montagnes qui forment 
Tun des cotes de la gorge. Quant au temple situo ‘^au 
coste du mont, non loin de la rivi^?re,'’’ c’est le celebre 
monast&re de Fehlal-sseu (^Fel-lo'l-tseu)^ cgaleinent 

sur la rive droite, apres P6-miao. 

La goi'ge de TsHng-^yuan {TsHng’-yun) est a trente U (trois 
lieues franqaises environ) a Test de la ville du ineme noui : 
on Tappelle aussi 1^ Tclioung-soti-chia {Tchong-souk- 

hap). Elle renferme le ^ Fei4a:i-sseu {Fel-lal-tseu) 
qui porte cgaleinent le nom de ^ ^ Kouang-hHng-sseu 
{Koiiang^liing-tseic). C’est le dix-neuvi^ine endroit lieureux 
des livres taoistes (H ^ ^ ® M)- H d^^te des 

annees ^ ^ P^ov-t^aung de la dynastic des ^ Ldang 
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(520-527 de notre ere). A droite, se trouve nne caverne 
ou grotte dite fQ Ho-kouang-^^oung {Ou6’-houang~‘tong^ 

0X1 ^ ® M Kouehyuan-t^oung {Kouai'-yun-tong) ; axi Dord, 
il y a Dll precipice ou gorge, le ^ ^ KinHche-yen 
{Kam-tsi-aiii) ; devant, une mare ou etang, le ^ ^ ^ 
Ning’-pi'-ouan (Ying-pik-ouan) dont Fean est pourpre foncee 
et verdatre (^-jj A gauclie sont deux cascades precedees 

chacune d’un. bassin : le ^ Si-niSou-t'an (Sai-7iyu6-t'am) 
ou Kin-so-t^aji {Kam-so-fam)^ lo ^ M ^ Tiao- 

H-t^an (2'ieou4i-t^am). Le sommet meridional des liaiiteurs, 
vis-a-vis du fleuve, s’appelle l[^ Piao-fan4ing (Pi&u- 

fan4eng), C/. le T, 3'., livre C, [Ij j|j ^ 

De Guignes, qui accompagnait Van Braam, decrit cet 
endroit pittoresque: apres avoir passe Tsin-yuen-^chien^TsHng-^ 
yuan, Tsing-^yun), nous arrivames de bonne heiire, dit il, ^ 
Pe-miao (j^ j|^), village qui donne son nom a un passage situe 
entre des hauteurs. La riviere est d'une moyenne largenr ; 
elle est bordee des deux cotes par des moutagnes en partie 
arides et en partie couvertes d’arbres. Sur les torrents qui 
se precipitent des hauteurs, et qui, dans les temps de pluie, 
paraissent devoir amener a la riviere un grand volume d’eau, 
on a construit des pouts pour la commoditc des gens qui 
tirent les bateaux. On voit pen d’habitations dans ce passage, 
excepte quelques maisons b^ties dans les gorges et occupees 
par des Ohinois qui coupent de la paille. On trouve aux 
deux tiers du passage une grande pagode appelee Fey’-lay-^ue 
elle est bien batie et entouree d’arbres et de 
plusieurs monticules sur Fun desquels une tour, suivant la 
tradition du pays, est venu so placer d’elle mSme. La pagode 
est parfaitement bien entretenuc.®^ 


^ De Guignes, Resident de France tX la Chine, attach^ au Ministere des 
Relations ext6rieures, Voyage a Peking^ etc. Imprimerie ImpAriale, 180S, 
8 vol. 8® et atlas. 
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Van Braam : — “At the break of day we came to the village 
of Pac--miao~'san ( situated on the western bank of 

the river, where we stopped a quarter of an hour to give our 
people time to breakfast and then proceeded through the 
famous pass called T'sang-min-hah formed by 

an interval between two ridges of perpendicular rocks of 
extreme height. While going along this passage we could 
scarcely perceive sufiSicient space for those who pulled the 
tracking rope. The width of the river is here about seven 
hundred and fifty toises ; and when the current is contrary it 
requires two hours to clear the passage, because in doing so 
it is necessary to describe lines and follow directions so 
tortuous, that they resemble the windings and twistings of a 
snake. But the aspect on both sides is noble and sublime. — 
In the midst of this space, to the westward, is a convent 
named Fi4miy-tsi (ff| ^ ^), so situated that it seems to 
stick against the mountain’s side, amidst the thick shade of 
surrounding trees. The Bonzes who reside in this place have 
contrived to make a pretty large kitchen garden by the side 
of the convent, for the sake of obtaining the necessary snpply 
of vegetables.” — (Tome I, pp. 44-45.) 

Thomson : — “ De Tsing-ynne nous allames an monastere 
de Fi4ai-sz #)> un des plus pittoresques et des plus 

renommes que Ton puisse voir dans le sud de la Chine. 
II s’eleve non loin de la riviere, efc Pon y arrive par un large 
escalier de granit qui conduit k une poi'te exterieure sur 
laquelle sont graves en lettres d’or les mots Hioli Shan 
MiauF Le monastere esi bati sur une colline magnifique- 
ment bois&. A mi-cote, sur le penchant d’un vallon 
verdoyant, nous trouvons la chapello de Fi-lal-^sz, Nous y 
remarquons trois idoles done Pune represente le pieux fon- 
dateur qui, dit-on, fut transporte dans ce lieu sur les ailes 
dhm dragon de feu, il y a plus de deux mille ans. Ce 
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monastere est pour les voyageiirs une halte favorite. Les 
inoines, pleins d’uue tendre sympatliie pour les faiblesses 
humaiues, y poussent Thospitalite jusqu’4 servir de Fopium 
h leurs hotes ; ils leur veudent aussi, comme reliques et 
comme souvenirs de leur visite, des b&tons seulptes coupes 
dans les bocages sacres qui environnent le temple. Le val 
de Tsing-'i/une^ ou se trouve le mouastere, est ren.omm6 
entre tons les terrains sacres (|ui servent a la sepulture des 
homines. Ou y voit des milliers de tombeaux qui des bords 
(le la riviere s’elevent sur les flancs de la colline jus<pi’S* une 
hauteur de 800 pieds. L’interienr dii temple est pave eu 
granit et decore de fleurs disposees dans de beaus vases ; de 
sorte qne Fart ajoute ses agreinents a un ensemble auquel la 
natur(^ a deja prodigue ses jdus roinantiques beaut6s. D(> 
Fautre cute th la rivier{\ un (droit sentier conduit a uiie 
ravine boisee, ou les moiims se rcdirent lorsqudls veulent so 
soustraire au monde, oublicr son existence, ses joies, ses 
peines, et cultiver lo nqios snprtJiiK^ qui les rapproche du 
Jlivana (Nirvana).'' 

Dr. Henry: — “Ten miles above Tsing-uen {Tsmg-yuan^ 
Tshig-f/iai) we come to one of the finest bits of scenery 
to be found anywhere. Through the midst of a mountain 
group, rent asunder by some mighty convulsion, the river 
flows in a deep, narrow course. Approaching the place from 
the south, the “seven stars’’ hills (Hb S M TsH’-Bing-Jcang^ 
"lYat-sing'-kong, situ(,'es sur la rive gauche du fleuve, un pen 
au dessus de Tsing-yuan) are first passed, then the rising cliffs 
on either side, and soon we are between the lofty wmlls of a 
magnificent mountain gorge. Fleets of small fishing-boats 
lie off the little town of Pak-miu (j^ ^), and not infrequently 
craft of another kind, in which hands of robbers dart out in 
the darkness and pounce upon, boats in the narrow gorge 
when no help is near. The narrow defile is six miles long, 
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and is in the form of a semi-circle. The hills at either end 
are mostly bare, but in the middle section, on both sides of 
the river, they are well covered with trees. On the north 
side (rive droite) a series of Buddhist monasteries rise one 
above another in the midst of a splendid thickly-wooded 
ravine. The groves of Fi4oy-tsz ^ are a never- 
ceasing delight and are well known thronghont the province. 
The picturesque glen, dowm which the cascade leaps, the pool 
at its foot, where the childi’en delight to play, the cool, 
sweet water praised by every visitor, the deep groves and 
shady paths leading to the upper heights, the cool retreats, 
with mossy seats, and quiet nooks where tired nerves may rest 
undisturbed, the wealth of flowering plants that cover the 
hills with their mantle of brilliant colours, the abundance of 
delicate ferns, and many other attractions, combine to make 
it a place which all who have known its charms long to 
revisit ; a place not merely to alight for a moment in our 
hurried flight, as the legend represents the Buddha to have 
done, but one to linger in amidst its rocks and trees in the 
full enjoyment of its manifold delights.” 

Vues du temple de Sang-won-hah et de la montagne du 
meme nom, dans Nieiihoff (Ed. A., pp. 87 et 88 ; Ed. B,, 
60 et 61. L’Ed. C. ne renferme p. 50 que la viie de la 
montagne), du monastere de Fi-lai-sz^ dans Thomson, p. 183 
(egalement dans le Tour du Monde, Voyage en Chine par 
M. J. Thomson, tome XXIX, p. 381. — p. 380 : Oour du 
monastere de Fi-lai'-sz, d’aprSs des photographies prises par 
Thomson). 


VIIL — ^'^Nous employftmes trois grandes journ4es a passer 
ces affreuses Montagnes, et n’y vimes qu’un amas de petits 
cabanes qui composoient un Village, nomm6 Quant onlou, 
plants an pied d’un rocher pointu. Le 24. de Mars nous 
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arriv^mes a la petite ville d’Yngtak, ou Yngte^ oil nous ffimes 
contraints de mouiller Tancre, a cause que la riviijre y est 
fort rapide. Cette riviere qni fait des bordiires delicieuses 
a la terre, et k la campagne voisine, est capable ])our la 
rapidite, et roideur de ses eaux, de tailler bien de la besoigue 
aux Vaisseaux qu’elle re^oit. Eile emporta inopinemeut un 
Vaisseau de nos Ambassadenrs snr im brisaii avec tant 
d’impetuositd et de fiirie, qu’il en result line grande ouverture, 
qui alloit nous faire eouler k funds, si le toarnoienient de 
Peau, et nostre uddresse ne nous ussent facilite le moyeii do 
prendre terre. 

“ Cette petite ville ( Yhgtak) est bastie vis-a-vis de la dite 
montagne de San(j--ivon-hab^ a 220 stades de Sanxiu (Xanxiii^ 
San-clionei ou Sam--choui). Son circuit est d’un quart d’heure 
ou environ. Elle est entouree de fortes murailles, et de bons 
bastions, et enricbie de belles maisons, et de pJiisieurs 
magiiifiques Temples. Au deliors (die a des faux-bo urgs qui 
furent jadis fort peuples, et im bon port pour guarantir les 
Vaisseaux de la violence de la riviere. A Tentrcje de ce Port 
on voit a la main droite une Tour de tres-belle structure, 
enricliie de nenf galeries artistement travaillees, et i5Ievees.’^^ 

Entre Tsing^-yuan ( Tsing-yun) et Yng-td ^ Yng-fak), 
s’etend une inagnifique eontree : le fleuve ost horde de 
liauteurs et de paysages excessive ment pittoresques. I^ienlioff 
est sobre de details a ce sujet. II faut lire les descriptions de 
Thomson (pp, 186-187) et du Dr. Henry (pp. 124 et seq.). 
Dans ce parcours, les endroits les plus interessants sont le 
Che-kou {Siek’kouj stone drum), le ^ ^ Ta-miach 
cJiia (Ta'i^miou-hap^ Great Ttunple Pass), le "g" Maiig^ 

tmi-ehia { MangAsahhap^ Blind Boy’s Pass), le ^ ^ Pi- 
laoA^oung (Pik-lok Tunnel). 

•^Ed. A., pp. 90-91. A la page 91, vue d'Jimtah (aid TngUhp Je 
n’ai pu identifier le village de Qumtonhm^ qui, selon la carte de Nieuhoff, 
serait entre Ts%ng-yun et Yng-tOy sur la rive droite du fleuve. 
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La ville de district (^) de ^ Yng-to ( Yng-iak) a un U 
environ de circonference. Les murs en furent construits dans 
les annees ^ ^ IcHag-guan de la dynastie des ^ Soung 
Meridionaux (1195-1201), 11s ont trois cent qnarante liuit 

tcliang de tour et uii ^ trois pieds de haut. An com- 
mencement de la dynastie des Mlng^ ils etaient en partie 
detruits : ils furent rcpares la cinqui^me annee ^ ||^ I'Hen- 
cJioun (1462) par le inagistrat de district 5^ ^ 2hu Yeou, 
Dans la suite on y ajouta nn certain nombre de miradors on 
tours de garde ( T. 2\ livre OXXV). 

Van Braam decrit ainsi Yng-'to (^Yng'-tah) qu'il appelle 
In-fi-clien (p. 49) : — “ The size of that city is not considerable, 
but the good state of its walls announces a neat and comfort- 
able place ; its suburbs, by the river’s side, are very extensive. 
To the north of the city is an insulated rock, covered with 
very lofty trees, overshadowing a temple, which at this 
distance makes a magnificent appearance, and seems to he 
very agreeably situated ; it is seen fi’om far, overlooking 
the city.” 

Dr. Henry : — Following the course of the little stream that 
flows out from the tunnel (le ^ ^ J|^) we pass extensive 
limestone quarries, skirt the base of several fine cliffs that' rise 
up from the river’s side, and come into the open country 
again below the city of Ying-tak. This city is finely situated 
with high hills behind it, on which are many temples, while 
in front are broad plains, with limestone hills rising from 
them. On one of these below the city is a peculiar conical 
tower, specially constructed to bring good luck. Ying-tak 
has many interesting historical associations. For many years 
it was the seat of government for this section of the province, 
and also the head-quarters of the Buddhists in past centuries. 
The Golden Dragon monWery is still in existence. The 
grave of Lou-chung, a famous character, cousin or brother 
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of tlie usurper Lou-im, who set up the unrecognised dynasty 
of Nan-lum in the confusion that ensued upon the fall of the 
Tang dynasty, is said to be on Lion Hill, near the present 
monastery of the Wliite Tiger.*” 

La ville de (Yng-tah) est sitiiee sur k rive droite 

du Pel-kiamj^ au confluent dii la^houa^cheHj/toiiel 

( Tai-oua-sieksomt) qui se jette dans le fleuve aii dessous de 
la cite. Les collines, au nord~onest de 1 sont appelces 
fi UJ LoiDuj-chan {Loiig-san) et ^ |lj JYan-chan {JS^am-saii)* 
En face de la ville, le Pei-kiaiig recuit Ic ^ Oiieng^knng 
(Yong-'koitfj), Tenant du nord-est (sur ce cours d'eau, r/1 Dr, 
Henry, p. 128). K 1\ 2\ livre VIIL 

IX, — Le 25. de Mars, nous decouvrimes le merveilleux et 
magnifique Temple do KonHan-sjam^ qui est extreinement 
frequante par les Chinois, et qui ne reqoit pas moins d’offrandes 
et de victimcs que celuy de Sang-icou-hab, II est eleve au 
])ord de la riviere en uue niontagiie deserte. Avant que 
d’y arriver, on est ohlige do franchir plusieurs degres, de 
traverser divers fosses, grotes, et spelonques enrichies dkne 
infinite de peintures, comme de festons, fleurs, balustres, 
guillochis, tables dkttente, d’animaux, de monstres, et de 
choses semblables. ... La curiosite nous porta de visiter 
ce Temple, Nous y vismes nn grenier parsem6 d-images 
marquetees, de marotes chaperonees, de marmousets, et de 
])Oupees fort plaisaiites : scs murailles estoient plastrees de 
caracteres, qui donnoient a connoistre les nonis de ceux qmi 
y font des ollrandes avee plus do zele, de devotion, et do 
liberalite.”^® 

Kon4aii-'t(jam {Kofijamiam sur la gravure, Ed, A., p, 92) est 
line mauvaise transcription d(i fg 111 Konan^yyi-^clmi (Koun-- 
gam-san), montagne de la deesso Kouati^yn (Avalokite^vara)* 
^Kd. A., pp. 91-92. 
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Voici les diverses ortographes des auciens voyageiirs : Quan- 
gin^chan (John Barrow, p. 117); Koan-yeng’-naum (JEneas 
Anderson, A narmtwe of the British Embassy^ 1795, p. 247) ; 
Coun-yam (Van Braain, tonio I, p. 51) ; Kxoan-yin-shan (Ellis, 
p. 40) ; Quong-^yhig (Abel, Narrative of a journey in the 
interior of China^ p* 198). 

Ce site a ete decrit par Staunton, John Barrow, Anderson, 
De Guignes, Ellis et Abel ; plus recemraent par Thomson et 
le Dr. Henry. Vues : NieuhotF, Ed. A., p. 92; Ed. B., p. 63; 
Ed. 0., p. 52 ; Staunton, planche 4:3, folio volume ; De Guignes, 
Atlas de son Voyage ; Abel, p. 196 ; Thomson, p. 190. 

Kouau’-yn-chan porte egalement le nom de ^ ^ Kouan-- 
yn~yen {Koun-yam-am). Ce rocher est a trente cinq li (trois 
lieues et demie) a Test de YngAo (^Yng-tal^ : il s’eleve 
perpendiculairement comme un mur (^5 1^ ^ 5 surgit 

du Lord de Feau (^ ]Jj] /{J), 11 renferme de petites 

grottes dans lesquelles On pent avancer de plusieurs dizaines 
de pas {T, T., livre Oil). Comme le temple de FeiAai-sseu 
il a ete chante par les pontes ; le T. 2\ reproduit plusieurs 
de ces poesies. 

Description du Dr. Henry (p. 129) : — “ Straight from the 
water’s edge, which flows in a deep current at this point, to 
a height of six hundred feet, rises a perpendicular wall of 
rock. It is pierced by innumerable small cavities in which 
the birds find homes, and shows straggling shrubs that have 
taken root in the handfuls of soils on the ledges. The' whole 
is a mass of igneous rock, of white, grey, reddish, and yellow 
colour in various parts, which shows no effect of atmospheric 
changes. The ferry boat lands us at the mouth of the cave, 
(of the Goddess of Mercy=Abiea? 2 -y?z), which is in several 
chambers, whence we ascend a winding staircase, with idols 
on every side, to the main cavern, which is devoted to the 
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deity whose name it bears. Standing on the balcony of the 
temple built at the opening of this cavern a hundred feet 
above the water, we look do’wn at the stream below, and 
out over the country around. The place was dedicated to 
Kwan-yin, and proclaimed a sacred spot by the Emperor 
Shun-chi, who sent deputies with presents of a banner and 
other paraphernalia, and performed worship by proxy at the 
shrine. A large gilt image stands upon the main altar, 
dressed in embroidered robes, the gift of devotees. It has 
acquired the reputation of being a lucky shrine, and has 
received an enormous amount of worship in the past. Im- 
perial patronage has fallen off, so that in these later times 
it is comparatively deserted. Its principal supporters are the 
merchants, who in transporting their goods seek the protection 
of this benign goddess. The natural beauty of the cave has 
been marred by the smoke and debris of incense and tapers, 
so that except in the remote chambers, difficult to reach, but 
few of its original attractions appear.” 


X — “ Le 27. du mois de Mars, nous arrivdmes vers le soir 
k nne certaine place, que les Ohinois appellent Mongley^ que 
Ton decouvre fort bien de loin. On y entre par nne porte 
tr^s-bien fortifiee. Elle a ses murailles garnies de bons 
bastions, et fortes Tours, capable de faire teste aux attaquans. 
Les Campagnes et les forests qui rencourtinent ne luy 
donnent pas pen de grace, et d’ornement.” 

Mongley est le village de ^ ^ MoungAi (MongAd) situ6 
sur la rive gauche du fleuve, {MongAi’^chen dd,ns Van Braam), 
un pen au-dessus de I’endroit oh celui revolt le ^ ^ ^ 

“ Le Kouan-yu-ehan esfc ^ deux cents milles (320 Kilometres) environ 
au-dessus de Canton (Thomson, p. 190), sur la rive droite du 
(X T, 21, livre V). Sur sa carte, Map of the province of Omton, le Rev. 
toercher Ta plao6 par erreur sur la rive gauche. 


6 
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Cliuan^Td-chouei {Siun'-¥a%-$oue%)^ cours d’eau venant de Toiiest 
(faisons remarqner, en passant, qu’aprfes Tng-to^ le Pei-ldang 
n’est plus connu que sous le nom de Tche?ig-ehouei, 

Tsmg-soui), On sait que tons les villages de la province 
de Canton sont fortifies : precaution prise de longue date 
centre les pirates et brigands ou peut-^tre encore a cause des 
batailles et luttes entre clans qui ensanglantent souvent les 
campagnes. II ne faut done pas 6tre surpris que Tauteur nous 
parle de “ bons bastions et fortes Tours ” et nous ait represente 
Moung4i sous I’aspect d’un chateau du Moyen age (Ed. A., 
p. 93 ; Ed. B., p. 64 ; Ed. 0., p. 52). 

XI. — ‘‘Le 29. de Mars, nous arriv&mes avec toute nostre 
flote devant la seconde ville de la province de Quantung 
nommee Xaocheu^ laquelle est bastie a 300. stades de la 
petite ville d’ Yngte^ en une langue de terre sur le bord d’une 
belle riviere, laquelle poussant ses eaux au Midy porte les 
noms de Siang^ et de Kio, et regoit incessamment un grand 
nombre de Navires, qui s’y rendent a la foule, ^ cause de la 
commodite de son port. Elle prend sa naissance des rivieres 
de (7Am, et de Fw, qui s’allient non loin de cette ville, en un 
lieu frequent en rocs et en falaises, avec tant de violence, et 
dfimpetuosit6, que les plus experimentes en apprehendent 
Tabord, et speoialement en un temps orageux. D’ou vint que 
les Ohinois pour eviter les sanglantes catastrophes et funestes 
avantures de leurs Devanciers, souventes fois peris et noies 
parmi les vacarmes et enoulemens de ces bruiantes ondes, 
furent persuady d’eriger un Temple d Tembouchure de ce 
lieu, oil les matelots se rendent ordinairement avant que d’y 
passer, pour offrir des victimes, des voeux et des prik'es k la 
divinity qui y preside, la croyant la dispensatrice de leur 
fortune, et Funique arbitre de leur vie et de leur mort. 
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‘‘Cette ville est entoiiree au cotiohatit d^une haute et 
tres-plaisante moiitagne, et au Levant au de Ik de Teau a 
un faubourg rempli de peuples^ et de maison basties d’une 
structure fort etrange et admirable. On decouvre vis a vis du 
fau-bourg une colline au milieu de la riviere, sur laquelle est 
plantee une Tour, edifice a Fantique, mais tr^s-artistement 
embellie de cinq balustres ou cloisons, laquelle ne se peut 
aborder qu’d la favour de quelque vaisseau. 

“Le fameux Nicolas Tregaut^’^ Jesuite, eu sa description 
de la Chine parle de cette ville en ces termes : “ La ville de 
Xaocheu est situ6e entre deux rivieres propres a porter toute 
sorte de Vaisseaux : dont Fune nommee Chin arrouse au 
Levant la con tree de Nanhiung, et Fautre nommee Vit, 
moiiille la Province de Huquang, Toute la ville est au milieu 
de terre, oil elle est arrousee de deux costez de ces deux 
rivieres : et parce que Fespace qu’il j a entre elles n’est pas 
fort grand, les maisons j basties en sont tant plus petites. 
De sorte que si les habitants veulent clever de grands 
bastimens, ils sont contraints de les planter Fautre cost6 
des rivieres. On voit au coste Occidental un grand pent de 
bateaux, pour transporter ceux qui se veulent rendre dans 
les maisons, qui y sont basties en grand nombre et bien 
peupl6es.’^ 

Xaocheu ou m ChaO'-tcMoU'-fou ( Chiou-tchao-fou) 

est situee au confluent du ^|( Tcheng-‘chouel {Tsing^ohoui) 
au cours superieur du Pei-kiang^ et du ^ Vou-choud 
(^Mod-choui)^ rivi&re qui vient du nord-ouest. Le >jlc 
Tcheng-chouei et le ^ ;5jC Vou-’Cliouel (Mod-chout) sont les 
rivieres Chin et Vu do Nieuboff et de Trigault : Quant k 
“ la belle rivifere laquelle poussant ses eaux au Midy porte 

B., p. 65: Mllaas Tngautim; il s’agit da P. Nicolas Trigault 
(c/. Cordier, Col. 844). L’6d. 0. n’a pas reproduit le passage de Trigault. 

«Bd. A., pp. 94-96. 
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les noms de Siang et de Kio ” c’est le Pei-hiang qui, dans 
cette region, est comiu sons le nom de I'^eheng-chouet 

(Tsing^soui) , Je ne connais pas les noms Siang et Kio. 
An nord-est de la yille sont des hauteurs appelees |1 ^ ^ 
Mao-tseu-foung {Mo6-tseu-fong). K. 2\ 7’., livre IH. 

C’est line ville-prefecture (jj^) qui forme eii meme temps 
la vill© de district de mu KHu’-kiang (Kouk-kong}. Les 
murs ont nenf li trente pas (^) de tour, et deux 5^ tcJiang 
cinq pieds de haut. D’apr^s le 31^ ^ SB ^ Fang--gu-ki--yao, 
Chao-tcJieou-fou est I’ancienne ville de J| Che’^cMng {^Tchi- 
king). Du temps de la dynastie des ^ Han (206 ar. 
J.C. — 220), la cite etait an pied du HI ^ Lien^lioua-ling 
{Lin-fd-’leng), a I’est du ^]| y};, Teheng-chouei {Tsing-soui) ; 
sous les Souei (581-618), elle etait h Touest du 
Vou-^c/iouez (MoS-choui), dans un endroit has et humide ; sous 
les ^ Kan-lian des cinq dynasties (936-960) on la 
transfera an milieu des deux cours d’eau ; pen de temps aprfes, 
on commenQa de construire des murs en terre qui furent 
ensuite repares sous les ^ Soung (960-1206) et la troisieme 
annee Houng-vou des gQ Ming (1370). Au commence- 
*ment de cette dernifere dynastie, le prefet ^ ^ Siu Token 
etablit cinq portes appelees ^ P3 Sia^ng-kiang-^meun 
(^Siang^kong-moun)^ ^ PJ KHen’-meun (^‘m-??mwn), P3 
Toung-meun ( 2bu^-?now7i), P3 Kan-meiin (Kam^-moun), 
M P3 Si-meun (/Sai-moun). Celle-ci est Tancienne ^ 
Ouang-^king (Mang^king), A I’ouest, elle est voisine du 
Vou-chouei (^Moo-soui) ; au nord, elle s’adosse au 
^ ^ ill PTfoung-chan {Pat-‘fong-san)y etc., etc. Of. T. 
livre OXXY. 

^ ^ |Jj Pi-foung^cJian (Pat-fong^san) est un autre nom de 
fl ^ ]I^ MaS-tseu-foung (MoS-tseU’-fong). Cette montagne, 
qui est la principal© hauteur de la prefecture, est k un li au 
nord de la ville. Elle a quaranie ^ tchang environ de haut 
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et sept U de circonf^rence, A plusieurs reprises, divers 
tche-fou, prefets de Chao-tcheou-fou (Siou-^tchao-fou) 
ont fait construire a son sommet des kiosques (^) qui ont 
successivement porte les noms de ^ ^ Tcheng-kouan-tHng, 

f 1 Mao-foung-'tHng, M ^ ^ -Foung-lai-tHng, etc, II 

n’en reste plus de traces adjourd’hui. T. T., livre OIL 

Le noin vulgaire ou populaire de cefcte ville est ^ ^ 
Chao^kouan ( CUou-kouan ou Shiu-kwan^ ortographe anglaise), 
signifiaut la harrihre ou donane de Chao {Chiou), “It is 
used almost universally among the people of the province. 
At Shiu-^chau-fu there are two of these barriers : one across 
each of the rivers that unite at the city. These barriers are 
formed by boats held in place by an iron chain, which is 
drawn across the river to prevent the passage of boats up or 
down. Planks are laid from boat to boat, so that people can 
walk across. At 9 a.m. the official in charge descends to the 
Customs barge, when the chain is loosened and boats pass up 
or down, after passing the usual examination. About 10 a.in, 
the barrier is closed and no boat can go up or down without 
a special permission. These hvan or barriers seem to have 
made such an impression upon the minds of the people 
that they invariably speak of the city of Shiu^-cliau^fu as 
Shiu-kwan.^^ (Renseignements communiques par le Dr. Henry). 

Void les ortographes de Chao-tcheou-fou adoptees par les 
anciens voyageurs : Chau-choo-foo (Staunton) ; Shaw^choo 
(Anderson) ; I'chao-tchou-fou (Barrow) ; Chao-tclieou’-fou (Van 
Braam) ; Chao-tcheou-fou (De Guigaes) ; Chao-choo-foo 
(Ellis) Chaou'-chou-foo (Abel). 

‘‘We arrived,” dit Van Braam, “at the city of Chao^tcheou-fou^ 
to the south-east of which the river divides into two branches. 

“ “ At this city,” dit cet auteur, “the 'PuTtg-ho (ou 'im) or Eastern river 
is joined by the See~ho (or or Western river, and the united 

stream assumeB the name of the Fe-Uang 
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The one that we followed runs to the north-east (le jjlC), 
while the other takes its course to the westward, after passing 
to the south of the city (le ^ y}(). A bridge of boats has 
been constructed over this latter branch. Opposite the 
bifurcation of the river, and in the middle of its bed, is a 
small elevated island, on which an hexagonal tower is built. 
Another is seen on the summit of an exceeding high mountain 
on the western side. . . . The city of Chao-tclwou-foti is 

a little smaller than Canton, but it may boast of an imperial 
Custom-house, and of a garrison of considerable strength. 
The necessity of removing goods from great to small vessels, 
and from small to great, according as they are to be conveyed 
up or down the stream,®^ occurring at the place where the city 
is built, it is the centre of a great deal of movement, which 
gives it a very lively appearance. At Chao-tcheou-fou^ as 
well as in the other cities of China, little is seen from 
without except the ramparts, the houses being very low. 
The roofs of the temples and of the Mandarin’s palaces alone 
overlook the walls, 

“ Chao-tcheou-fou is not of a regular form. Its rampart 
makes a curve to the eastward, and the city, when seen from 
the north, is of an oblong shape. At the north-east extremity 
is another great bridge of boats, near the Custom-house. At 
the same part are very extensive suburbs, situated without 
the rampart, where, on account of the nature of the river, 
the houses are almost all built upon piles, which gives these 
suburbs a very singular appearance. At the place where the 
bridge of boats ends on the opposite bank are other suburbs 
of considerable extent, and tolerably compact. The passage 

“Le cours sup^rieur du Pet^Ttiang (ou n*est navigable pour les 

grands bateaux qu’apr^s avoir re^u d Ghao-tolieou-fou le Vou-chouei 

(^Mo$^ohoui), Au dessus de cette ville, il s’y trouve peu d’eau ot un certain 
Qombre de rapides. 
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over the bridge is safe and much frequented. There are fixed 
hours of the day for opening it in order to give an issue 
to the vessels that are going up or down. During these 
intervals little boats supply the want of a bridge, and satisfy 
the impatience of those who are desirous of crossing over to 
the other side without delay. 

“ There stands also to the northward of the city, and at the 
extremity of a high mountain, a tower which looks very 
heavy, and appears to be constructed without taste. It is 
octagonal, and only three stories high.” (Tome I, pp. 54-57.) 

Dr. Henry : — “ We come in sight of the city of SUu-kwan 
{Chao-kouan ou Chao-tcheou-fov)^ the centre of trade and of 
government in the northern section of the province. It has a 
population of 100,000 people, the city proper being surrounded 
by a substantial wall, the eastern snburbs, in which the 
greater part of the business is done, extending for a mile 
or more along the river. It is most favourably situated at 
the junction of two important streams (le et le ^), 
and is the political and literary centre of six large counties. 
Two important Custom stations, one on the North and the 
other on the Ohing River, each with a bridge of boats 
spanning the stream, provide for the collection of duties. 
The shores of both rivers are lined with boats, which represent 
a large and varied traflSc, while miles of rafts indicate the 
extent of the lumber trade. The name Shiu-Jcwan means 
^‘Oity of Harmony” and the tradition is that the great 
Emperor Shun, in his travels south over four thousand years 
ago, visited this region, and played his wonderful music, 
celebrated in all the ancient literature of China, upon the 
musical stones to the north, and also on the site of the present 
city, whose name commemorates his visit. (Ling^N'am, 
p. 132-133).” 
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An moment du passage de TAmbassade Hollandaise, CJiao^^ 
tcheou-fou (Chiou-tchao-fou) ne s’etait pas encore relevee des 
effets de la conquefce de la province par les Tartares, qni avait 
eu lieu quelques ann6es auparavant. La ville de 
dit-il, “donne a connoistre par ses masures et debris, qu’elle 
a pii, lorsqu^elle estoit en sa splendour, marches de pair avec 
la premi&re de la Province. Elle paroit au dehors assy Men 
remparee, mais au dedans on pleuresoit Men sur les monceaux 
de pierres, qui sont des effets de la cruante des Tartares.’’ 

Les Editions A et B donnent une jolie vue de la ville, 
planche hors texte, (Ed. A., p. 95 ; Ed. B., p. 65), avec le 
litre Xaoclieu ou Suclieu\^^ dans I’Ed. 0., p. 53, la planche 
a et6 reduite et intercal^e dans le texte (titre : SucJiu) avec 
quelques legferes modifications de detail. Le graveur a dfes 
faire une confusion entre Chao-tcMoU’-fou et Sou^tcMou^ la 
celebre ville du Kiang-sou. 

A Cliao’-tclieou’-fou {Cliiou^-tchao-fou)^ nos voyageurs quit- 
terent n^cessairement les bateaux qui les avaient amenes de 
Canton et en prisent de plus petits afin de remonter le 
Toheng-chouei {Tsing-clioui), Nieuhoff n’a pas enregistre ce 
transbordement, mais, en 6gard au peu de profondeur de ce 
cours d’eau et d’aprfes les recits ulterieurs de Staunton, 
Barrow, Anderson, De Guignes, Van Braam, etc., qui parlent 
de I’obligation de changer de bateaux h ce point, on ne 
saurait douter qu’il ne se soit effectue. 

XIL — ‘‘Une belle et vaste campagne environnee de c6teaux, 
et de toutes sorfces d’arbres fruitiers rend cette ville extremement 
divertissante. O’est prfes de cette plaine que Ton decouvre le 
Temple, ou le Monastfere de Luzu (qui retient le nom de son 

«Ed. A., p. 96. 

^ La carte en tSte du volume porte egalement Suohm, 
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fondateur) eleve sur un. coteaii nomme des habitans Nanhoa, 
Oe Liizu^ selon Taiicienne tradition des Ohiiiois, estoit regarde, 
il y a buict cens ans, comine mi parfait modMe de toutes les 
vertus ; il quitta de bonne heure le bruit des villes, et so 
retira dans les plus sombres cacbots de ce coteau, pour y 
vivre en repos. Oe fat la qu’il s’addonna avec un esprit de 
feu an service de ses Jieux, et leur fit des sacrifices. Lors 
qu’il estoit un petit moment absent de sa solitude, ou diverte 
par quelcun de ses amis, tous les discours lui sembloient 
importuns, et tous ses plus grands delices sa tournoient et 
amertumes. Les viaiides n’avoient pour luy de saveur, la 

boissoii point de gout, et le sommeil point de repos. Et 
comme il s^avoit bien quo I’abondance de Toisivete fait fondre 
le coeur, et donne I’entree a toutes sortes de pensees et 
d’actions desbonuestes, il passoit les jours voire les nuits 
entieres a cribler le ris pour la nourriture de mille Moines 
qu’il avoit receu, et eleve dans sou hermitage, il avoit une 
telle borreur de Timpudicite, il aimoit tant la penitence, la 
mortification du corps, I’habit aspre, et rude, qu’il se fit faire 
une cbaisne de fer, de laqnelle il chargea son panvre corps 
jusqnes k la mort. Il regardoit sa chair, comme la prison 
d’un esprit immortel, et pensoit qu’en la flattant, il et-uffoit la 
meilleure partie de soy-mesme, qui consiste en I’entendemeiit. 
Il disoit qu’une vie sans croix, estoit une mere morte, qui 
n’engendroit que des sterilites, et des puauteurs, et qu’il fallait 
s’acGoustumer quitter de bonne beure les volnpt^s et les 
delicatesses du inonde, puis qu’on estoit tous contraints de les 
abandonner uu jour par necessite. Lors qu’il voyoit tomber 
des vers de sa cbair toute pourrie, et corroinpiie par I’aspret^ 
de sa cbaisue, il les ramassoit avec douceur, et leur faisoit 
cette petite harangue : Cbers Verniisseaux pourquoy ni 
abandounez vous si Ificbement, lorsque vous irouvez encore 
dequoy vous repaistre ? Vous s^avez que j’ay renonc6 k tous 
7 
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les delices, et a toutes les commodites de la terre pour vons 
donner Testre, et vous nourrir de mon propre sang ; je me 
suis estudi6 passe tant d’ann6es k vons procurer le repos, an 
detriment de ma sante; je vons ay donne mon propre corps 
en proye et en cnree, sans m’en ressentir^ je vons ay mignardd 
si long-temps avec tant de tendresse, et de bonte, fant-il 
maintenant qne je vons vois ingrats et denatury jnsqnes k ce 
point, qne de me rebnter snr la fin de mes annees ? Reprenes, 
je vons conjure, reprenes vostre place, dont vous vons estes 
erapares, et si la fidelite en la base des vrays amitids, soiez 
moy fidelles jnsqnes la mort, et attacbez vons hardiment a 
ma chair, jnsqnes k ce qne vons la rednisiez an tombean ; faites 
nne anatomie de mon corps, qni vons est dedie d^s sa 
naissance, et k tons ceux de vostre espece. Bon Dieu 1 ne 
dirions nons pas qne voicy nn des pins ansteres Anachoretes, 
qni va monrant comme nn Phenix snr la montagne dn soleil, 
dans les odenrs de ses heroiqnes vertns? Reveillez-vons, 
Hermites, reveillez Cloitriers, an bruit de cette Harangue, 
sortie d’une bonche Payenne, apprenez Hypocrites, a porter 
maintenant vos haines, et vos cilices pour en ressenter les 
piqnenres, plnstost qne d’en faire parade jnsqnes snr les 
Antels par nne devotion damnable et affet^e. Apprenez a vons 
parer de vos playes comme d^une pompre Royale ; prenez 
le Sceptre en main snr tontea les delicatesses de vostre corps ; 
ce Payen vous prononce des oracles, qni apprennent tons les 
sifecles qn’il n’y a mal ni donlenr, oil Dien fait de nos peines 
ses miracles, et sa gloire de nos recompences. 

Les Ohinois ayans admire la vie et ransterite de ce grand 
personnage en firent estat, luy dresserent nn tombean, qn’ils 
out enferme d^un snperbe Pagode, on ils acconrent en pelerinage 
de tons les coins de TEmpire, pour luy immoler des victimes, 
comme k nn de lenrs premiers Tntelaires. Le Convent est 
divisd en donze rang, qni ont chacnn lenr Sindic, on Inspec- 
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teur, sans y comprendre celuy qni a un pouvoir ample et 
absolu snr tout le Monastere.” 

J’ai reproduit en entier ce passage afin de montrer, par 
une comparaison aveo la traduction exacte du texte hollandais 
(Ed. B., pp. 65-66) que le travail de Le Oarpentier n’est autre 
chose, en general qu’une adaptation du livre original de 
Nieuhoff. Void en effet ce que dit Pedition B. : — 

“ Pres de la ville est un paysage plat, agr6able et divertis- 
sant, entour6, de Tautre c6t6 de hauteurs et de toute esp^ce 
^ d’arbres fruitiers ; on voit aussi sur la montagne Nanhoa un 
monast^re et un grand temple qui y est joint oh vivent un 
grand noinbre de prStres paiens. Un certain personnage 
nomme Luzu qui, par ses jeunes et sa vie severe fit une telle 
impression sur le peuple qu’aprfes sa mort ceM-ci Tadora 
coinme un saint, a eleve ce monastere k ses frais. Oe Luzu, 
dit"On, portait unit et jour une ohaine de for sur la peau, et 
passait tant de temps, pendant le jour, a sasser et cribler du 
riz, qu'une douzaine de moines pouvait vivre chaqne jour 
avec la quantite ainsi prepares. Cette chaine dtait entree si 
profondement dans la chair et y avait cause une telle putrefac- 
tion que des douzaines de vers avaient apparu. Ohaque fois 
qu’un de ces vers tomhait a terre, il le ramassait et lui parlait 
en ces termes : ‘Ne tronvez-vous pas quelque chose a ronger 
et a grignotter ? Pour quelle raison quittcz-vous alors mou 
corps et fuyez-vous ? ’ Son corps, ainsi que me le dirent les 
habitants du temple, est encore conserve dans ce lieu. Et en 
memoire de la trop grande pi6t6 de cet homme, on a elevd le 
temple precite, oh les Ohinois de toutes les provinces font des 
pelerinages.” 


«»Ed. A., pp. 95-96. 

Traduction du Dr, Schrameier, Consul d’AHemagne d Canton, 
Ed. B., pp. 66-66. 
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Far centre, I’Edition 0. suit pas k pas le texte original : — 
‘‘In view of this City spreads a most pleasant Valley, (which 
seems Walled in with various Fruit-bearing Trees) not far 
from thence, upon the Mountain Manhoa (lisez Nan-hoa)^ 
stands a Cloister, Neighboured by a spacious Temple-church, 
in which reside many of their Idolatrous Priests. A person 
called Luzu (who had by his Fasting and Austere Life, got 
himself so great a repute amongst the Vulgar throng, that 
after his death they honoured him as a Saint) built this 
Cloister at his own Charge: This Saint Luzu (as they 
reported) wore day and night upon his naked body, Iron 
chains, and spent all his time to grind and sift Rice for the 
Mouncks. These Iron Fetters had made such deep impres- 
sions into his flesh, which was also putrified for want of 
dressing and looking after, that nests of Worms crawled in 
the uncleansed Wounds, of which not one would he suffer to 
he taken off ; for whensoever any of his Verminous Brood 
dropt off, he would take it up again and sa}’-, Have yon not 
sufficient to Feast yourselves left ? Why then forsake you my 
body, where you are welcome, and thus run away ? : Whose 
Corps, as the Inhabitants inform us, is still preserved in this 
place.” 

II s’agit ici du ^ Nan-houa-sseu (Nam-oua-tseu)^ 
temple de Ifan-houa {Nam-oua)^ b^ti sur lo ^ ^ jJLf Nan- 
lioua-chan (Nam-oua-san)^ a vingt milles environ de Cluio- 
iMou-fou^ de ^ Lon Honei-neng (Aoo Onai-neng)^ 
connu sous le nom de !§. {Ln-tsou), sixiferae 

anc^tre, le sixi^me et dernier ])atriarche de Tegliso bouddhique 
en Chine (sur lequel c/. Mayers, CMnese Reader's Manual, 
p. 137, No. 428). Le Dr. Henry a consacre tout un chapitre 
de son “ Ling-Nam ” a la description du Monast^re et a la vie 


« Ed. 0., pp. 63-54. 
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de Ldou-tsou {Lo-tsou),^^ J’y renvoie le lecteur et me contente 

d extraire dii 1.1 , (livres CII efc COXXIX) les renseigiiements 
suivants. 

Le ^ ^ jl| IS an-]ioua-cJian {Nam’-ova-sari)^ est egalement 
appele lH jjj V-foniig-chan ( Yi-fong-^san) parce que le bonze 
U Lou l^mg (Loo Neng) j enseigna la Loi dans les 
premieres annees Y-foung de la dyiiastie des I'^ang 

(676-679), Elle est situee a soixante li au sud de CAao- 
tcMou-fou. II s’y tronve de nombreux misseaux et des pics 
magnifiqiies de forme extraordinaire. Elle prodnit du the et 
du poivre. 

Le ^ ^ Naa-hona^smi (Nam-oua-tseu)^ Temple de 
Laa^lioiia (JYum-^oua), fut fonde, la premiere amiee ^ ^ 
THen-klen de la dynastie des ^ Ldcmg (502), par le bonze 
^ H 'Lche Lo, du pays de ^ THen-tchou (Inde). Plus 
tard, |g[ Leou tsou j enseigna la Loi. Au commencement 
de rannee ^ ^ Ouan-soueht^oung-^tlen de la dynastie 

des Tang (696), rimperatrice celeste (5^ ^ on jg 
Vou-h^ou) fit des cadeaux au temple et Thonora d’nn dccret 
imperial (^ # ^). Dans les annees ^ fp| Yuan-h, 

de la meme dynastie (806-821), I’empereiir confere a la 
pagode le nom de La troisi^me annee ^ ^ 

K'alrpao de la dynastie des ^ Soung (970), Pempereiir 
ehaugea ce nom en celui de ^ Han-hoiia-t^a. Le 

temple, torabe en mines sous les Ming., fut repard la sixi^me 
annee ^ ib Tch‘en()-hotia ( 1470), puis reconstruit la 
einquiume annee ^ K^ang-cU, de la dynastie actuelle 
(lOGfj). On J conserve encore le corps, la robe et le Hc ou 
pdtm (bol d’aumone des inendiants bouddlustes) de Liou-tsov.. 

Ce site renferme douze “merveilles ” (+ X S) dont 
le T/L\ (livre COXXIX) cite les priucipales ; le || 

KiangAoung-t^ ( Kong-loung^-tap ), sur lequel conferer 


“ Lmg^Ndm^ Ohapitre XI, pp. 222-237, 
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Dr. Henry, Ling-nam, p. 234 ; le ^ Fou^-hou-Hng 

{Fou~foU’-teng')\ le ^ ^ ip Tcho-si-tHng {Tsio-sie-teng')] 

M lil S (^Pei-nan-sieh)^ W 

ki--cliouel (^Tso--¥ai^ Ling-^Nam^^ p. 232). 

XIIL — Nous pai'times le lendemain a la pointe du jour, et 
arriv^mes quelques heures apr(^s an pied de quelques affreuses 
montagnes, que les Tartares nomment les Cinq testes de 
chedaux, k cause de son (sic) etrange forme. On voyait en 
divers endroits de ces monts, qui semblaient braver les niies 
par leur hauteur, plusieurs edifices 6tranges, dont aucuus 
estoient encore en leur entier, et les autres abbatus par leur 
duree, ou par le ravage des guerres. Nous en vismes aucuns 
eleves sur des pointes de roohecs inaccessibles, voire si 
epouventables en leurs precipices et concavites, que Ton 
pourroit aisement s’imaginer que ce sont k des ouvrages faits 
par les mains des demons plustost que par celles des mortels. 
Nous fumes pousses de curiosite de visiter T architecture de ces 
bMimens, et s’appendre la nature et les moeurs des habitants, 
mais nous nous trouv^mes tellement fatiguey a monter, que 
nous fumes contraints de retourner sur nos pas, n’ayans pas 
encor gagne le milieu. 

^^Apr^s avoir passe cette raontagne, nous entrames dans 
line autre beauooup plus aflfreuse et plus pointue, et qui pour 
le grand nombre de ses falaises et brisans fort perilleux, est 
nommee de ces Montagnards le Mont des cinq JDiables^ k cause 
qu’il engloutit, et devore dans les cavites de ses bancs la 
plus-part des Vaisseaux qui s’y rendent. Nous y pass^mes 
pourtant heureusement, et arriv^mes a Suytjeen^ terre assez 
plaisante, et agreable. La, les montagnes paroissoient an 
long de la riviere en si bel ordre, qu’elles sembloient plustost 
y estre rangees par Part, que creees par la Nature : leurs 
valines tissues de belles campagnes, 6nriehies d’arbres et 
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plantes, et diaprees d’une infinite de fleiirs chamerent tellement 
nos yeux, et nos esprits, qne je me suis mis k en crayonner 
cette fi^ui'e, que je vous exhibe cy dessus.” 

Les hauteurs nominees ks cinq testes de chemux^ 5E M ® 
ou md t^6ou {Ngou-md'-b^ao) sont celebres dans le passage de la 
riviere : d’apr^s Wells Williams, il faudrait traduire ce norri 
par ‘4es cinq debarcaderes/’ “ They are,” dit-il, ‘‘ properly 
“ called the Five Pier-heads {nia-tau being the term for a ])ier 
or jetty, though the two characters mean hone and head)J^ 
Je ne sais sur quelle autorite pourrait se baser cette 
interpretation. 

Ce groupe montagneux est appele 5£ M IW lU Ou-ma- 
houei-ts^ao-'cJian {N gou-md'-kouali'-ts^ao-’San)^ les cinq chevaux 
qui remennent a la mangeom^ par le 2\C. (livre XVI). II esf, 
dit cet ouvrage, a trente li au nord-est de Chao-tcMou-fou : 
an nord, il est voisin du ?l 7k- 

Les anciens voyageurs out parl6 de ces collines : Staunton 
(Tome II, p. 510); Barrow (Tome II, p. 114); De Guignes 
(Tome I, p. 272); Ellis (p. 397). 

Dr. Henry: — “Inspiring views of the hills kept us from 
feeling the fatigue of the march. Chief among the objects of 
interest passed were the Ng-ma-tou^ ‘the Five Horses’ Heads,’ 
a peculiar group of hills that change their appearance 
continually as observed from different points of view, until 
we come directly behind them, when they stand out like 
mighty colossal steeds, arranged as the equestrian guards of 
the land. On three sides they are almost perpendicular, the 
fourth sloping down toward the plain, while the conformation 
of the sides opposite the slope is such as to suggest the name. 
They are all of red sandstone.” {Ling’-Nam^ p. 240.) 

Ed. A., p. 97. 

Course of the Chu-liiang^ or Pearl Rivers by S. Wells Williams {Chinese 
Repository ^ Tome XK). Ces collmes out cinq cents pieds environ d’altitude. 
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Je n’ai pas trouver de renseignementa sur le Mont des Cinq 
Diahles (S ^ Ol ou Koitehchan, Ngoa--kouahsan ?)* 

Quant ^ Suytjeen^ ce doit efcre Chouei’-ts^oun (Soui- 

ts^owi) localite situee sur la rive gauche de la riviere, au 
dessus des Cinq Testes de Chemux. L’edition B donue deux 
vues differentes de Suytjeen^ et une vue des Ou--ma-feou 
(pp. 67-68 et 66); une seule de Suytjeen dans Fed. A, p. 97 ; 
une des Ou-ma-^i^dou, p. 96. De mSmej Ed. 0., pp. 54 et 55. 

XIV . — Le 4. du mois d’Avril nous decouvrimes la Ville 
de Nanhung^ laquelle est a 390. stades de Xaocheu^ et s’est 
de limites a la Province de Quantung^ que nous avions traverse 
du Midy au Septentrion. . . . Oette Ville de Nanhiing^ qui 
est la troizieme Oapitale de la Province de Quantung^ a une 
heure et demie de circuit, et est defendiie de tr5s-bonnes 
murailles, fortifiee de bastions et de tours presque inexpugnables, 
et oapables d’en ecarter rennemi qui la voudroit attaquer. 
Le pout basti sur la riviere est ferme durant la nuit d’une 
grosse chaisne pour la seuret6 des habitans. Elle est encore 
assez bien oriiee de Temples, de BMimens et de Portes. Elle 
a un Bureau, oh Ton paye les droits et le pcage de tout ce qui 
monte, ou descend de la montagne par le inoyen des porte- 
faix. 

‘‘Non loin de ce lieu on void la riviere de Mekiang^ c’est a 
dire dUEnore. Encore que ses eaiix semblent estre tousjours 
vestiies de deiiil, a cause de la noirceur de son fond sablon- 
neux ; si est-ce qu’elle nourrit des poissons qui surpassent en 
blancheur et en bonte les plus estimes de nostre Europe.’’ 

Notre auteur passe sous silence la ville de district (^^) de 

^ Che-ching ( Tohi-^hing)^ situee sur la rive gauche de la 
riviere, derriere quelques collines appelees if- |Il Tan-foung-‘ 


A., pp. 97-98. 
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chan (Tan-fong-san)^ parce qu^elle est sans doute a quelque 
distance de la route fluviale suivie par I’Ambassade, ou encore 
parce qu’il ne Tapergut pas. 

Je crois utile de donner ici quelques details sur cette oit 6 , 
extraits du T/l\^ livre CXXYIIL 

Elle est k quatre-vingt dix U S. Fouest de ^ ^ ^>[>| Aan- 
chioung^tchdou (^Nam-hong-’tcliao)]'^^ d’ancienne date, deplacee 
plusieurs fois> elle ne fat entouree d’un mur de ter re que 
durant les annees ^ /(§ THen-clioun de la dynastie des Ming 
(1457-1465), par les soins du Magistral de district ^ ^ 8U 
Lien; agrandie la onzieme ann^e ^ fjj Tch^'eng’-houa (1477), 
elle avait alors trois cent quarante liuit ^ tchang de pourtour : 
les murs avaient un 5 ^; tchang de haut et cinq pieds d'epais- 
seur. II existait alors trois portes : celle du sad ou ^ 
Chiang-sidou {IIiong-sa6)i celle de Test ou ^ Toung-tso 
{Tong-tBo)\ celle de Fouest ou ® Si-tch^eng (Sai-sing), 
Ces noms furent changes en ^ Ta^-gang (Ta-yeung)^ g 
Tseu-tou?ig (Tseu-tong') et Q Tseu-si {Tseu-‘sai)^ la 
douzibme ann 6 e Ts^oung-tcheng (1639) par le Magistral 

^ 3@ Siao K% qui eleva les murs de quatre pieds. Uue 
quatri^me porte, celle de ^ §3 Ouen-ming (Meun-ming)^ fut 
ouverte a Fangle sud-est de la ville, la cinqnante cinquifeme 
ann 6 e ^ K^ang^hi (1716), a Faide de fonds souscrits par 
le Magistral d’alors et les habitants. Les murs de terre s’dtant 
pen a peu ciroules, ils furent remplaces, la quinzifeme annee 
MM Kia-’hHng (1810) par des murs en briques. 

D’apr^s Van Braam (Tome I, p. 60) la ville de Che-ching 
( Tchi-hing')^ done il ecrit le nom Chi’-hing-chen^ est k une lieue 
et demie (quinze li) des bords de la riviere. 

Nan-hung^ dont nous parle Nieuhoff, est ^ Nan- 
chioung-tcheou (^Nam-^hong-tcliao)^ Chef-lieu d’arrondissement 
ind 6 pendant (jj[ ^ TcJie-U'-tchdou), e’est-h-dire ne relevant 

Elle est trente cinq milles environ au dessus de Ohao^tcMou-fou, 




8 
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pas d’un foil ou prefecture. Elle est situee sur la rive 
droite du f|[ TcJieng-Glwuei ou cours siiperieur dii Fleuvo 
da Nord CPei'-kiang)^ non loin du confluent du ^ ;;^'C 

Li-hi-cliouei {Lei-¥ai'-soui) et de ce fleuve, qui, au demeurant, 
n’est plus k cet endroit qu’une petite riviere pen profoude. 
Oelle-ci est plut6t connue, dans la region, sous le nom de 
^ it Toung-kiang {Tong-hong)^ Fleuve de TEst, 

La cite de Nan-cJiioung {Nam-liong') est assez ancienne : 
elle s’appelait J'fi CUoungAcMou au temps des ;|| 
Nan-'lian des Cinq Dynasties (936-951). Son nom actuel date 
des anndes ^ K^ai-pao des ^ Soung (971). Elle se 
compose de deux villes : la vieille ville (^ |^) et la nouvelle 
premi^x’e a etc formee de deux anciennes villes 
dont Tune appelee T4ou-tcli^eng (^Tao-sing') fut b^tie la 

quatri^me annee ^ Houang^ydou des ^ Sowg (1052), et 
dont Tautre I^ou-tch^eng {Kou-sing) fut construite dans 

les annees $ IE Tclie-^tclieng des 7c Yuan (1341-1368). 
Cette meille ville a sept cent vingt sept ^ tchang de pourtour ; 
ses murs out deux ^ tchang cinq pieds cinq pouces de haut. 
Elle a cinq portes : ^ P5 Siao-toung-meun {Siou--tong-‘moun)^ 

:kmf^ Ta -nan^ineun {Tai-nom’-moun)^ ® P3 SiaO’-nan-^ 
meun (Siou-^iam-moun),'^:^]^ P5 Td-pei-meu7i{Tai-pak-moim'), 
^ P3 Si-meun (Sai-moun), La nouvelle ville fut construite 
entre la cinqui^me annee ^ Tch^eng-lioua (1469) et la 
neuvieme annee JE ^ TcIieng-tS (1514) des Ming, Un quarfcier 
^ ^ Chouehtch^eng {Soui-sing)^ bMi la quarante-troisiSme 
annee ^ ^ Kia-tsmg (1564), y fut reuni par la suite, et le 
tout constitue la nouvelle ville actuelle. Ses murs sont aussi 
dlev6s que ceux de la vieille ville, mais elle a une circonfdrence 
de mille cent trente un ^ tchang et sept pieds. Elle a onze 
portes ; /J% Siao-pei-meun (Siou^pak’^moun)^ K ^ P9 

Pin-’yang-meun (Fewi-^yeung-moun), ^ @9 F9 Ouen-ming-^ 


Bile est ^ cent trente li ou environ quarante milles de Che'^cliing. 
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mmn {Meun-ming-moun)^ SI BS ® F9 Loung-tsoun-ko'- 
chouei-meun {Long’-fsun-ko-soui^moun')^ ^ P3 

md-feou-chonei-meun (llii-^md-t^ad-soui-mowi), ^ 8 TtIC F3 
TsHng-yun-ehouei-meun ( IVing^ouansoui-moun)^ ^ 7J^ F3 

Yun’-kiu’-chouez-mmn (Ouaii-k^eic-soui-moun), ^ ^ ^ F3 
Eouang-’hoaa-chouei-meun ( Ouang-fd^soui^-moun), 7jC F3 

Houai^houa-cJiouei^meun ( Ouai-fd-soui-moun\ ;;ifc ^ P3 T‘af- 
pHng-meun ( T'^ai^p'^ing^moun)^ /[> ^ P3 Siao-si-meun (/Siou- 
sai'-^oun ). — T/I\ livre OXXVIIL 

Dans leurs relations, Staunton, Barrow, Anderson, De 
Gnignes, Ellis, donnent quelqnes details snr la ville de 
Nan-chioung-tclidou {Narri’-liong-tchaS) dont ils transcrivent 
ainsi le nom ; Nan-slioo-fou; Nan-cheun-fou; JSfaung-chin-oa; 
Nari’-hiong-foii ; Nan-hiung^foo, Abel, Van Braain, Milne, 
{La vie rdelle en Chine, trad. Tasset, Paris, 1860), n’en disent 
que tr^s pen de mots : ils I’appellent JSfan-hiung-/oo, Aan- 
hiong-fou, Nan-‘Moung. 

Barrow : — La ville de Nan-cheun-fou est agreablement 
situee snr les bords eleves dn Pei-kiang-^ho, les maisons de 
cette ville paraissent tr^s-ancienncs ; les rues sont etroites, et 
il j a, en dedans des mnrailles, de grands espaces nns et 
d’antres converts de mines.” — (Tome III, p. 112.) 

Anderson : — “ The sun had set, when we arrived at the gates 
of the city of Naung-chin-oa. It stands in a plain, surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, on the fourth and to the south, 
flows the river on which we were to continue our voyage. It 
is a place of some extent and considerable commerce. The 
streets, like those of almost all the towns we have seen in 
China, are very narrow, but they have the advantage of being 
well paved, and well kept in the material article of cleanliness. 
The houses are chiefly of \YOod, and their general height is 
two stories. Though elegance, either interior or exterior, is 
not the peculiar character of this place, some of the shops 
were gilt and varnished in a manner that might bring them 
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within that denomination. At every door {gate) in the streets, 
after sunset, a large paper lamp is hung up, and forms a very 
pretty illumination. ... We renewed our voyage, and 
began it by passing under a wooden bridge of seven arches, 
or rather, if accuracy of expression should be considered as 
indispensable, of seven intervals. These intervals are formed 
by strong stone pillars, built in the water, and overlaid 
with planks, guarded by a double railing. This structure 
stretches across the river, to form a communication between 
those parts of the suburbs of N aung-chin^oa^ which are 
divided by it. Forts garrisoned with troops, and well 
supplied with artillery, guarded either end of it. The city 
itself is also well defended by walls, which are, at least, thirty 
feet in height, towards the river, with ramparts that take the 
whole circuit of the place, and square towers which are not 
confined to the gates, but appear to rise above the walls in 
other advantageous situations ’’ (p. 237, p. 241). 

De Guignes decrit egalement ce pont : — Les piles en 
pierres,” dit-il, “sont garnies d’eperons pour fender le couraut 
de Teau. Ce dessus est forme de poutres qui se croisent alter- 
nativement et sur lesquelles on a etendu un plancher de hois 
qui va d’un pile a I’autre. Oes bords en sont defendis par un 
garde-fou."^’ D’apres De Guignes Nan-chioung-tclieou est a 
105 lieues et demie de Canton. 

Ellis : — ‘‘ Prom a hill on the other side of the river upon 
which we are to proceed there is a good bird’s eye view of the 
city, which is less extensive than 1 had supposed ; the length 
is considerable in proportion to the breadth, and it is, 1 
fancied, surrounded by a double wall. A small stream falls into 
the river, called here by the name of the town ; both streams, 
tributary and principal, are crossed by good stone bridges 
level on the top, with well-built regular arches (p. 393). 

” Un peu avant de se jeter dans le Toheng-chouet (^Tsitig-soui) le 

M6-liiang prend le nom de L^ang-ian'OhotLXs — {T. livre XVII.) 
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D’aprds Milne (p. 306) la distance de Kan-cUoung-tchiou 
h Oaiifcon, par eau, est de mille trols cent quinze li on trois 
cent quatre-vingt-dix milles anglais. Le T, C. dit que cette 
ville esfc k mille trois cents li an nord-est de Canton. — (Livre 
CXXVIII.) 

II ne parait pas exister de ‘‘riviere de Mekiang ou d'Encre^^ 
pres de JVan-chioLing-taheou. II y a dd y avoir confusion, 
dans Tesprit de rauteiir, entre lo § ^ Li-ki-cliouei (Lei-- 
k^ai-soui) qui se jette datis le ;?JC ^ peu de distance a Tonest 
de Nan-chioung-tchdou^ le ^ jX Md-hiang {Mok-hong^ 
Flenve d*encre) qui rejoint le mSme cours d’eau & Touest de 
^ ^ Che-cliing {'f chi-lung) et non loin de cette derni^re 
cite. Le Md-kiang,^^ dit le T/P. (livre OXIII), “ est d un li a 
“Touest de la ville da district (Che-chmg, Tc/ii-hing):^^ Sa 
“ source est la limite de district de ^ ^ Oneng-guan ( Vong- 
^^yuii), II coule pendant vingt li et arrive k jX D Kiang- 

k^eou {Kong-had)^ ou il s’ unit au Toung-kiang {Tong- 

“ kong)^ ou Son norti vient, dit-on, do oe qiie ses eaux 

“ sont noires comme I’encre.’’ 

Les editions A et B renferment une jolie vne, planche hors 
texte, de la ville de Nan-chioung-tclieon (p. 98 ; p. 68): celle-ci 
a 6te reduite et inseree dans le texte de ^Edition 0. (p. 55). 

XV, — Oes quartiers sont remplis de Montagues, fort 
penibles aux Voyagenrs. II y en a une nomra6e Mvglgih qui 
fut si bien aplanie et pav4e de pierres de taile {sic) par les soins 
d’un Gouverneur nomme Chan-kien-ling^ que les gens de pied 
et de cheval, et les poste-chaises la peuvent traverser avec 
grande diflSculte, Get ouvrage pl6t tant aux Chinois, qne 
pour honorer la memoire de son fondateur^ ils luy b^tirent uu 
Temple k la cyme de cette montagne, et y continuent encore on 
nos jours de s’y rendre a la foules pour luy brMer de Tencens, 
et luy offrir des victimes, comme k une redoutable Divinit6.” 

Ed. A., pp. 98-99. 
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La montagne Maglyn (Ed. B : Muglija ; Ed. C : Mugliiri) 
est le ^ Me^4ing (Md’L-leng)^ qui separe la province du 
Kouang-toung de celle du Kiang-si et par ou passe la route 
qui conduit de Nan-chioung-tcMoii^ derni^re ville du Kouang- 
toung de ce c&te, ^ ^ ^ Kan-an-fou, premiere cite 
meridionale du Kiang-si, Je parlerai plus loin du personnage 
nonime ChanJcienUng (CJiankieuling)^ Ed. B : TEd. 0. ne 
cite pas son nom) qui n’est autre que IWiang- 

ki^ou4ing, celebre ministre d’Etat au temps de la dynastie des 
I'^ang^ ainsi que de Toeuvre qu’il fit executer la passe du 
Mehling. 

L’Ambassade s’arrcta quatre jours a Kan-chioung-tcMou : 
elle quitta les bateaux qui I’avaient amenee et fit ses preparatifs 
pour prendre la voie de terre et traverser le Mei4ing. Le 
bagage, dit Nieuhoff, fut mis en ordre et bien empaquete. 

‘‘Le ciuqui^me jour les Ambassadeurs partirent avoc une 
parfcie des Presens, qui furent precedes du Mandarin du jeune 
Vice-Roy de Canton^ qui comme fourrier estoit oblige de 
pourveoir k leur logement, Le lendemain nous suivimes les 
Ambassadeurs escort6s du Mandarin Pinxentou^ avec le reste 
de nostre bagage. . . . Los Ambassadeurs, pour estre 

moius fatiguez, se firent porter dans des chaises a bras, par des 
porteurs bien experts en ce mestier. . . . Ils reposerent 

a my-chemin en un Bourg nomine Susan, plante sur une 
Montagne. 

“Le lendemain a I’aube du'jour, les Ambassadeurs monterent 

cheval, et vers le midy penetrerent bien avant dans les 
effroyables montagnes qui separent la Province de Quantimg 
de celle de Kiangsi, oh on remarque plusieurs Temples bastis 
k Tantique, dont Fun des plus somptueux sert de limites k ces 
deux Provinces. Ces montagnes nous auraient parties trois 
fois plus epouventables, si nous n’eussions fiche nos yeux sur 
leurs plaisantes et agreables vallees, capables d’y attirer 
beaucoup de monde. Deux heures devanfc le Soleil Couohant 
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nous decouvrimes la Ville do Naiigan^ Capitale de la Province 
de KiangsiJ' 

-Le ^ Mei-ling {Moi-leng) s’appelle egalement ^ 

Ta-yu-ling (Tai-yi-leng) et |i| Toung-kiao--chan (Tong- 

kiou-san). A Tepoquo de la dynastie des ^ TsHn (221 
av. J.G.), cette chaine faisait partie de 3£ Ou4ing on Cinq 
chaines de montagnes qni formaient alors la fronti^re meridionale 
de Tempire (^Cf,k ce sujet, Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual 
p. 316j No. 148).^® C’est le ^ T'ai-ling (T'^oi-lmg') 
dont parlent les Annales des Han posterienrs (f^ g| efc 
S H Uj Che-yen-chan (^Siek-yim-sart) ou, d’apres le 
Commentaire du Chouei-king (;;jic ® se trouvait la source 
du ^ ^ Toung-hi (Tong-¥ai), 

Les auteurs ne sont pas d’accord quant a I’origine du nom 
Mehling : d’apres les uns, il aurait ete donne a la chaine 
parce qu’ou y trouve beaucoup de ||| Mei {M6i) ou pruniers 
{prunus Mume) : on dit a ce propos que les branches de ces 
arbres, qui sont exposees an nord, ne commencent a se 
couvrir de fleurs que lorsque celles, qui sont exposees an sud, 
ont perdu les leurs. Selon d’autres, il devrait son origine i 
un certain ^ ^ Met Kiuan^ egalement connu sous le nom 
^ Tsiang-kiun^ Mareclial Mei. 

En ce qui concerne le nom de Ta-yu (Tahyi)^ il 

viendrait de celui d’une ville qu’un ^ Kien-kiun, nomme 
Yu aurait b4ti dans les environs au temps de la dynastie 
des Han anterieurs (|^ g|), dans une expedition pour reduire 
le pays de ^ ^ (la province actuelle du Kouang-toung 6tait 
comprise, aveo d’autres regions, sous cette denomination). 
La ville du district de Ta-yu constitue la ville de 

Nan-an-fou {Kiang-si). 

Ed. A., p, 99. 

Le nom de Ling~nan (Leng-nam^ au sud des ling on leng') fut 

longtemps appliqu§ ^ la region qui forme aujourd’hui les provinces du 
Kouang-touiig et du Kouang-si : on s’en serfc encore, dans le style 61ev6, pour 
designer la premiere. 
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Le chaiiie a ete appelee 1^ ill Toung^hiao-dian^ dit le 
commentaire du Chouei’king (7J( ^ i3:)j parce qu’elle etait la 
plus oriental des 5E ^ Ouding, 

Elle est a quatre vingt dix U au nord de Nan-^chioung’-tchiou : 
sa hauteur est evaluee k treize cent cinquante tcJiang, 

A Tchang-hUou-ling, de la dynastie des ^ T^ang^ requt 
de Fempereur Fordre de faire une perc60 dans cette chatne 
^ ^)* mandarin ouvrit en consequence une 

route dans les rochers : la gorge (tl@ Il§|) par on celle-ci passe, 
au sommet le plus eleve des hauteurs, fut appelee ^ 
Mei^kouariy {Moi-kouan)^ la passe du Met (ling)^ la huitieme 
annee Kia-yiou des ^ (1063), lorsque la voie de Tcliang- 
hiiou-Ung fut bordee de murs de briques. Plus tard, sous les 
Ming (trente-sixieme annee ^ Kia-tsing = 1557), on y 
etablit un poste militaire pour mettre un terme a des 
brigandages. (Of. T.T., livres OXXII et OXIII ; T.C.^ livre 
CXXXVL) 

31 Tcliang Kkou4ing vecut sous la dynastie des ^ 
T^angj de 673 a 740 ; sa famille habitait de longue date dans 
la region qui forme aujourd’hui la partie septentrionale de la 
province de Canton : son grand-p6re ^ ^ Kiun-tcheng 
avait ete J^IJ 'pi^-kia de ^ >)»[>{ Chao-tcMou ; son p^re ^ ^ 
Houng-yu deyint ^|J Ts^eu-^clie de ^ Kouang-tcMou 
(Canton). Son appellation litteraire (^) etait ^ ^ Tseu- 
c1i6ou ; il portait encore le iiom de ^ To-vou. De bonne 
heure il montra de grandes dispositions pour les belles-lettres ; 
a sept ans, il savait deja composer. A F^ge de treize ans, il 
adressa une lettre k un magistrat de Kouang^tcMou qui en 
admira le style et s’ecria : “ Ce gargon pourra certainement 
aller loin ! Il passa brill amment ses 

examens et obtint une charge k la Cour de Fempereur ^ ^ 
CJiuan->tsoung : on lui donna alors le surnom de 
Ouen-tch^ang yuan-cTiouai^ le General-en-Ohef des Belles- 
lettres. 
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En 736, — etait alors Ministre d’Etat, — lorsqne tous les 
grands offraient k I’empereur a Toccasion de Tanniversaire de 
naissance de celui-oi, les objets les plus precienx, il se 

contenta de presenter an souverain un traxte en cinq livres, 
intitule ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Miroir d'^or de VanniveTsaire de Sa 
Majeste^ dans lequel il expliquait les causes de la grandeur et 
de la decadence des dynasties precedentes (M it 
Seul d’entre tous les courtisans, il ne craignait pas de faire 
des remontrances a son Maitre sur la conduite privee et la 
inanifere de gouverner de ce dernier. Toutefois, il efcait tr^s 
appreci^ de Chuan-tsoung qui disait souvent le matin a ses 
entonrs : “ Mes forces renaissent aussitot cbaqne fois que je 
vois Tchang Kidou4ing @ M 51 ^ ^ II H 

faut ajouter que ses conseils n’etaient pas toujours suivis: 
neanmoins, il ne cessait d’en donner. 

Avant de devenir Ministre d’Etat, il exerqa plusieiirs 
charges dans les provinces et il fnt notamment ^ ^ 

^ Jnge provincial du Ling-nan (tao comprenant les 
provinces actuelles dn Kouang-toung et du Kouang-si). O’est 
k cette epoqne qn’il fit faire le passage k travers le Mei’-ling, 

Il mit Tempereur en garde contre le favori ^ jji^ [li An 
Lou-chan^ dont il avait pen6tr6 les desseins : Si on ne le met 
pas a mort,” dit-il, il deviendra certainement une calamity 
pour le pays ! Chuan-Uoung ne P^couta pas, Mais plus 
tard, quand An Lou-chan se revolta, Fempereur reconnut la 
clairvoyance de Tchang Kidou-ling^ qui venait de mourir de 
maladie a T^ge de soixante-huifc ans, et, en versant des larmes, 
ordonna a nn haut fonctionnaire d’aller faire un sacrifice a sa 
memoire a Km-ldang (on Chao-tGhdou)j oii il etait 

enterre, et d’oiFrir de magnifiques presents a sa famille. 
Lorsque la rebellion de Lou-chan fut ecrasd, Chuan-tsoung 
donna d Tchang Kidou-ling le titre posthurae de ^ ^ 
Che-ching-po^ Comte de Clie-cliing, Tchang Kidou-ling fut 
canonise sous le titre de ^ ^ Ouen-chien (ou ^ On 
9 
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trouve sa biographie dans les Annales dea T^artf^, dans le T'.T., 
livre OOOIV, et dans le ^ Chang-yeou-lou, livre VIIL 
Cf» egalement, Mayers, Chinese Reader'^ s Mamial^ p. 6, No. 21. 

Le “bourg nomme Susan^ plante snr nne montagne,” dont 
parle Nieuhoff, est le -village de Fft Tchoung-tchan 
tcham ; Choong-cliun dans Abel, Ellis) qui se trouve moiti6 
chemin entre Nan-chioung^tcMou et la passe du Mei-ling, et 
oil les voyageurs, los porte-faix, etc., ont contume de faire 
halte pour se reposer un instant avant de gravir les hauteurs 
les plus elevcJes. 

Le Mei-Ung a 6te decrit par Staunton (Tome II, p. 506), 
Barrow (Tome III, p. 29), De Guignes (Tome I, p. 275), 
Van Braam (Tome I, p, 66), Ellis (p. 390), Abel (p. 183), 
Milne (trad, frangaise, p. 301), sous les noins de MiAin^ 
Mey-liny Moi’-ling^ Meeting et Mei4ing (dans la traduction 
frangaise de Milne, Mie-ling^ faute pour Mei-Ung), Je resume 
les details donnds par ces auteurs, 

Au sortir de la ville de Nan-cliioung^tcMoii (Nam-hong- 
tchad) on traverse nn pont de pierre de trois arches, bien 
bMi, reconvert de dalles, k Textremit^ duquel se trouve un 
monument eleve k la m6moire du constructeur. La commence 
une route dallee circulant dans une vaste plaine de rizieres 
d’ou Emergent quelques villages : elle est souvent bordee de 
petits hangars k toits de feuillages de pin oti des indigenes 
vendent du th6 et des g^iteaux aux passants. 

Aprfes deux heures de marche, environ, on quitte la plaine : 
le chemin dalle serpente alors le long de collines convertes de 
pins. Sa largeur varie depuis dixjusqu’h vingt pieds. Dos 
riziferes oecupent quelques terrains bus. Ici et la, quelques 
groupes de maisons. On fait halte au village de r|l 
Tchoung-tehan (Tcliong-tcham) qui n’a rien de reinarquable : 
II se compose dhnie longiae suite de maisons ot de paillettes : 
celles-ci servent d’abri aux coolies employes a transporter des 
marohandises k travers la montagne. Oe village est k environ 
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qnatre heures do mauche des faubourgs do Nan-^chioung-icMou 
{Nam-lmng~tclia6)> 

Au dessus de ce point, la route dallee continue en faisant 
mille zigzags, afiu de faciliter rascension. Le paysage a un 
aspect sauvage et etrange. On a autour de soi d’inuombrables 
I'ochers 61eves, empiles en qnelque sorte les nns sur les autres 
et constituaiit ainsi des araoncellements anx formes les pins 
fantastiques : Ici, d’immenses piramides gigantesqnes ; la, 
dirait-on, des mines de chiiteaux du Moyen-age. L’ action du 
temps et des elements leur a donne les aspects les plus 
multiples qui echappent a toute description. Oe sont des 
pierres granulaires ressemblant beaucoup au caleaire. On s’en 
sert pour faire de la cbaux, et, de distance en distance, on 
voit au milieu d’eux des fours a chaux dont la fumee bleu&tre, 
poussee par le vent dans toutes les directions, ajoute encore a 
la singularite de la scene. Oes roclies sont en grande partie 
couvertes de lichens, et quelques unes sont boisees : Bntre 
leurs interstices se precipitent des ruisseaux impetueux qui 
coulent dans les bas-fonds oil Ton aperQoit quelques champs 
de riz, des pins et des habitations en terre ou en briques 
sfeches. 

Le long de la route, de temps en temps, s’elevent des 
reposoirs, (Edifices composes d’un toit pose sur quatre piliers 
de briques, servant d’abri aux porteurs lorsque le temps est 
mauvais ou de halte. Cette voie de communication est la 
seule qui existe de ce c6te entre le Kouang-ioung et le 
Kiang-si, aussi est-il tres frequente : on y rencontre deux files 
presque non interrompues de porteurs de fardeaux, allant et 
venant. Oes porteurs sont generalement par couples, ayaut 
sur les epaules uu bamboii auquel* sont suspendus les bagages 
des voyageurs, des ballots de inarchandises, ou des paniers 
d’osier renferinant du tabac, du the, de la porcelaine, des 
etoffes ou des pots d’huile k bruler. On dit que cinquante 
mille individus gagnent ainsi leur vie a transporter des 
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marchandises ou des voyageurs a travers le passage. Ils 
offrent un spectacle ourieux. Ils marchent d’nn pas rapide et 
raesure, cliantant et se r6pondant les uns aux autres. Parmi 
enx, il y a bon nombre de femmes, associees souvent ensemble, 
mais quelquefois avec un homme, par groupes de dix ou 
douze, et toujours portant des fardeaux aussi lourds que ceux 
confies aux porteurs. 

En approobant de la passe, la vue est excessivement 
pittoresqne : la, la route est coup6e dans le roc a une 
profondeur de vingt-cinq pieds environ ; de tons c6t6s, les 
hauteurs sont bois^es, couvertes de pins {pinus sinensis) 
principalement, abruptes, escarpees, et, une oertaine distance, 
la gorge ne parait 6tre qu’une simple poste. Au plus haut 
point de la passe, on voit, k pen de distance du chemin, un 
temple dedi6 k Confucius qui est hkti sur des rochers et 
entoures de rocs elev^s. Un peu plus loin, on arrive a une 
poste cintree, plantee au milieu de la route, entre les rochers, 
qui indique la fronti^re du Kouang-toung et du Kiang-sL 
O’est le ^ Mei~koitan, {M6%-Jcouan) oh se trouvent un poste 
militaire et quelques maisons. La passe parait avoir une 
cinquantaine de pieds de long sur vingt a vingt-cinq de large : 
de chaque c6t4, les rochers s’elevent ^ une trentaine de pieds. 
Ils sont soutenus pas des arcs-boutants ou pierre de taille. 
Ce sont de gr6s argileux tres-compactes. Ceux qui sont pres 
de la poste sont ornes d’inscriptions en gros caracteres. 
L’une d’elles est ainsi con^ue : ^ 3® A ^^THen-lijen-tsHng, 
“ Raison Celeste et ISentiments humains.” 

A Tentree de la passe, du c6te de Canton, sont quelques 
Mei-chou, pruniers (prunus mume)^ dont la presence est 
de nature a fortifier le dire de ceux qui pretendent que le 
nom de Mei’-ling vient de ce qufil y croit des pruniers (mei). 

Le Ifehkouan, point le plus eleve de la chaine, est a 
dix-huit milles de Nan-chioung-tcMou, et a sept milles de 
Nan^an-fou. C’est ce passage qui a ete perce par Tchang 
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KihuAing sous la dynastie des T^ang, Plus tard, il fut 
consolide an moyen de briques faites avec la terre de la 
montagne. 

Le sommet de la montagne presente une stratification 
horizontale bien distincte, mais il est divise en masses 
superposees ayant I’aspect de marches d’escalier. Oe gres est 
a petits grains ; fraichement casse, il a presque la couleur 
gris fonce de I’argile schisteuse ; mais il est rougeMre par- 
tout ou il a et6 longtemps expose a Fair* Le MeUing a une 
altitude d’euviron douze cents pieds au dessus des plaines de 
Nan-cMoung^tcMou (^Kouang’-toung') et de Nan-an-fou (Kiang-- 
si), D’apr^s Staunton, qui le decrit sans donner le nom, 
il serait k huit mille pieds au-dessus du niveau de la mer. 

Arrive au sommet du Mei-ling on a devant soi un immense 
et magnifique panorama : La plume est impuissante k le 
decrire. Autour de soi, des rochers mena^ants, des ravins 
aux noires profondeurs, les uns et les autres se succedant et se 
dominant dans un disordre sauvago ; des montagnes entassees, 
amoncelees, tapissees de verdure, ornees de bouquets de pins. 
A perte de vue, se deroule le chemin dalle, trace par la main 
des hommes a travers des rochers monstrueux et des jongles 
epaisses, formant quelquefois une sorte d^escalier et circulant 
en zigzags du sommet a la base. 

A Fest et k Fouest, la superbe chaine du Mei-Ungy suivant 
la direction de ces deux points cardinaux, compos^e d’une 
succession de pics 61ev4s, de vallees profondes, et se perdant 
de chaque cote ^ Fhorizon. 

Au sud, la vaste plaiue de Nan-chioung-tcMouy une contree 
couverte de champs cultives ou Foeil se repose parfois sur des 
villages entoures d’arbres, rappelant les oasis dans le desert, 
et de collines plus ou moins boisees. 

Au nordj on deoouvre une vue splendide sur la province du 
Kiang-si : aussi loin que Fon pent voir, une immense plaine 
bien cultivee, ayant toutefois quelques espaces inoultes et 
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desoles, bom6e k Fhorizon par des montagnes bleuS^tres. Ici 
et eparpillees au hasard, des col lines qui n’apparaissent que 
comine de petites meules de foin. La ville de Nan-^an-fou^ 
ressemblanfc a nne amas de tuiles, le Kan-lciang^ qui prend 
sa source dans le versant septentrional, traverse cette cite et 
se dirige vers le lac Po-yang^ a Taspect d’un ruban d’argent 
fuyant au loin en spirales. 

Staunton a parle en ces termes de Tefifet produit par le 
Mei-Ung quand on en fait Fascension du c6te du Kiang^si : 

The travellers began to ascend the highest of those 
eminences, the summit of which was confounded with the 
clouds above it. Two of these clouds, as they appeared at 
least to some of the spectators, were without motion, and left 
a void regular space between them ; but after the travellers 
had ascended a long way upon a circuitous road, so traced for 
the purpose of being practicable for horsemen, they were 
astonished to find that those steady clouds formed themselves 
the summit of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, in 
order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Difficult as 
this passage still continues, it is so much less than before the 
top of the mountain was thus cut through, that the statue of 
the mandarin who had it done {Tcliang Ki6ou-ling^ is honoured 
with a niche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts.” 

Les atlas de Staunton, de De Guignes, etc. renferment des 
vues du Mei-Ung. 

XVL — II ne saurait entrer dans le cadre de cette etude 
de suivre FAmbassade Hollandaise, aprfes sa sortie de la 
province du Kouang-toung^ dans son voyage k travers la Chine 
sur le Kan-kiang^ le lac Po-yang^ le Yang-tse-hiang, le Grand 
Canal, le Pei-ho. Je me bornerai rappeller Faccueil qui lui 
fut fait a Peking ainsi que les resultats qu’elle obtint. 

Les Ambassadeurs arriv^rent a la capitale le 17 juillet 
1656 et prireut iramediatement contact aveo d© hauts 
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dignitaires de la Cour qui les intermeiohrent^ selon Fexpression 
moderne, et leiir posferent mille questions touchant leur pays, 
leur gouveniement, etc. ‘‘Un certain Jesuite, qui depuis 
quarante et six ans, avoit vescu aveo estime en la Oour 
des Empereurs de la Chine'’ leur servit de Truchement.” 
‘HJe bon Fere se faisoit nommer Adam Scalige7' (Schaal), et 
se disoit natif de Cologne ; homme de grand aage, lout 
barbu, vestu, et rase k la Tartare.’’ II parait, d’apres 
Nieuhoff, que ce “ bon Pere,” loin de prater ses bons oflSces 
aux Hollanduis, s’appliqua an contraire a les peindre, aupr^s 
des mandarins, “sous les plus noires couleurs.” “Oe qui 
estonna d’avantage les Ainbassadeurs, fut le rapport qii’on 
leur fit des fausses menees du Pere Adam, et de ses complices 
Jesuites, qui leur avoient fait ©sperer de montagnes d’or.” 

Apr6s une longue attente, de nombreux pourparlers et 
incidents, les Ambassadeurs furent enfin requs par Tempereur 
le 2 Octobre, sur le ineme pioJ et avec la in^me cereinonie 
que les envoyes du Grand Lama du Tibet, du Grand Mogol 
et de princes Mongols, c’est a dire a titre de vassaux. 
Conduits devant le trone du Fils du Oiel, ils acoomplirent le 
saint dit ^ lOo-t^eou “ Le Heraut cria k haute voix, 
AlUs et pvesentes vous devant le Throne : Auquel cri nous 
avanqaines. II cria en suite, prenis vostre rang, et nous le 
primes; puis il dit AgenoUilUs vous, et nous le fimes : il cria 
encore, endings vous trois fois en terre^ comma nous fimes, 
puis il dit, Lev^s vous, et nous nous lev^mes, et finalement 
apr^s qu’il ut crie, vetourMs en vos places, nous nous retMmes 
aussi-tost a coste, et retoarn&mes en nostre lieu. On mena 
en suite nos Ambassadeurs et celuy du Grand Mogol, vers nn 
Theatre eleve, sur lequel estoit une petite place haute de 
quinze ou seize pieds, dans laquelle ou regardoit le Throne, 
Nous fumes encor icy obliges de nous agenotiiller une fois, et 

Ou ftp On s’agenouille trois fois et on frappe neuf fois le sol de 
son front (i;! ^ 
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de baissee la teste. Ces ceremonies estant achevees, on nous 
fit asseoir, et on nous presenta dans des tasses de bois du The 
de Tartarie mele avec du lait.’*' 

Peu apres, conformement an reglement des Statuts de 
Tempire ayant trait aiix pays tributaires, les Hollandais 
furent invites des festins qui eurent lieu au li-pou : Les 
Ambassadeurs des Sutadsesj des Lammas et du Grand 
Mogol furent aussi de la partie.’^ Avant que de se mettre ^ 
table, ils furent obliges de tourner leur face vers TOccident 
cause que TEmpereur estoit pour lors de ce coste IJi) 
et de s’agenoiiiller par trois fois, comine ils firent devant son 
Throne.” 

Le 16 Octobre, jour de leur depart pour retourner k Canton, 
ils re^urent ^^la lettre que sa Majeste Imperiale avoit fait 
escrire au General de Batavie. Elle estSit dictee en deux 
langues, s^avoir en Chinoise et en Tartare : ses bords estoient 
clores, et le clos estoit parseme de paillettes d’or et d’argent, et 
tout k Tentour elle estoit peinte et figuree de dragons d’or.” 
Elle reufermait le passage suivant : “Vous m’aves demande 
la permission de venir trafiquer en inon Empire, d’y trans- 
porter de VOS denrees, et d’en faire des eohanges pour le 
commun accommodement et profit de nos Sujets. Toutefois 
a cause de la distance de nos Regions, des vents impetueux 
qui font icy fort souvent echoiier les Vaisseaux contre des 
brisans, et que les neiges, les gresles et les glaces ferment 
souvent nos rivieres et nos havres, j’aurois un extreme 
deplaisir d’apprendre le malheur, qui pourroit facilement 
arriver a ceux que vous envoyeriez cy apres. Si pourtant 
vous trouvez bon de les exposer a ces hazards, je vous conseille 
de ne les envoyer qu’une fois en huit ans, jusques au nombre 
de cent testes^ dont vingt pourront monter, et venir au lieu 
oti je tiens ma Cour : Et alors vous pourrez amener vos 
marchandises en vostre logement, sans estre oblig4 de les 
debiter a Canton, J’ay trouve meilleur cet expedient, ^ cause 
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de raffecfcion et de la bienveillance que je vobs porte, leqiiel 
j’ose me promettre qn’il vous sera et agreable, et profitable.’^ 

Apx'es que lecture de ce document eut etc faite aux 
Hollandais, un Oonseiller ” prit la lettre, ‘Ma roula, et 
reiivelopa dans line etoffe ou bande de drap de soie jaune, 
puis la delivra a nos Ambassadeurs^ qui la receureut les 
genous en terre, et a teste baissee.” 

Les envo3"cs Hollandais, — qui n’etaient au demeurant que 
de simples negociants charges d’une mission par le Gouverneur 
de Batavia, et non pas des agents ofliciels delegucs par le 
Gouvernement des Proviuces-Uiiies, — furent recus en resume 
comine des “porteiirs de tribat,” selon la tradition seculaire de 
la Chine, et les cadeaux qu’ils apportaient furent acceptes a 
titre de L’Einpereur les autoidsa a venir lui 

apporter tribut tons les huit aus. L’Ambassade ne procura 
done auenn avantage commercial a la Compagnie des lades 
Orientales, et elle n’eut d’autre resultat que de faire passer les 
Provinces-Unies ]_jt)iir tributaires de la Gliino et d’aiigmenter 
ainsi la liste des Etats vassaux du Fils du Oiel, destineo a 
figurer dans le Recueil des Statuts do la dynastie regnante 
et dans les Aunales Chinoise. 
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THE FINANCIAL CAPACITY OF CHINA. 

By E. H. BABKEB. 

^ 

Part L — What goes to Peking. 

Although it is the fashion to speak contemptuously of 
the all-prevailing corruption which eats into the heart of 
every branch of Chinese finance, yet there are certain 
palliating circumstances to account for it, and even to justify 
it. Throughout the whole of what may be called the 
“ general ” Chinese history, from the time of Confucius to 
this day, there is singularly little mention of financial matters. 
In the history of each successive dynasty there are, of 
course, special chapters upon revenue considerations ; and, 
as time goes on, and the out-of-the-way corners of Chinese 
literature come to be explored in turn, specific and valuable 
light will doubtless be thrown by these chapters upon the 
historical bearings of each financial problem. But at present 
the dozen or so of serious students who have made Chinese 
literature their field have not taken up this particular 
branch, and what little we know of revenue is confined to the 
practical problems of to-day. 

In the eaidiest times provinces were delivered over to 
princes and satraps to eat,’’ and the peojfie were very much 
in the position of Russian serfs or English villeins. In 
the same way successful officials and Court favourites were 
rewarded with so many hundred or thousand households 
“to eat,” and the general idea seeihs to have been that local 
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rulers were at liberty to make what they could out of the 
populations under their care so long as the lines of postal 
oommunicatiou were kept open, the public peace preserved^ 
the land-tax, salt-gabelle, and other Imperial dues and 
tributes duly forwarded to the capital. When the present 
Manchu dynasty came into power 250 years ago, it found the 
empire a prey to the most degenerate form of this 
degenerate system. Scions of the Imperial blood, eunuchs, 
Court favourites, panders and harpies of all descriptions had 
for a century past fastened like vampires upon the people’s 
throats, and the whole country^ in hollow-cheeked hungry 
despair, thus became an easy quarry to the robust, and at 
that time physically and mentally healthy Manchus. But, 
though the early Emperors of this dynasty made it their 
first care to prune away financial excrescences, stay private 
peculations, and give the people (then reduced to ten million 
households) a chance of recovery, it must not be forgotten 
that they entered upon their Imperial career as proprietors 
of a patrimony. Though there always were (and still are in 
a degenerate form) Manchu military garrisons at a score 
or more of provincial centres, yet the main body of Manchus 
have always remained in Peking, and have there, on the 
circumference as it were, sucked as much of the juice of the 
Imperial orange as they could get at, with such a limited 
leverage power at their command. The “loyalty” of the 
Chinese official body, which forms nine-tenths of the whole, 
was from the beginning based partly upon fear and partly 
upon self-interest, and nearly all the Chinese satraps revolted 
as soon as ever they got a chance. The conquest of the 
Empire, after the Manchus had securely seated themselves 
in Peking, had to be undertaken largely with Chinese troops, 
simply “stiffened” a little with a Manchu regiment here 
and there, just as we British stiffen the Egyptians, West- 
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Indian regiments, or Sikhs. Hence the idea has always 
been that China belongs to the Chinese, and that the Chinese 
ofEcial body, which for countless generations back has 
feasted upon the people, but has been at the same time born 
of the people, has an inherent right to eat ” its way, 
subject to the general controlling power of “ Heaven’s 
Vicegerent/’ whoever he may chance to be. When it is 
remembered that government ” in China does absolutely 
nothing for the people except tax them, and that it practically 
pays no salaries or travelling-expenses to its officials, it 
cannot be wondered at that officials try to make their pile ” 
whilst they can ; and that the people, all of whom have an 
equal chance of becoming eaters,” are perfectly willing to 
be themselves devoured up to the customary point. 

When these reservations are made, we may rather 
wonder that things are not worse than they are than that 
they are so bad as they are. Had not Chinese finances been 
disorganized by the Taiping Rebellion, Opium War, influx 
of Europeans, and general disturbance caused by the infiltra- 
tion of civilisation,” we might have had good ground to 
wonder at the moderation and sweet reasonableness of China 
in financial matters. At her worst, China never seems to 
have descended to the infamous financial depths of Turkey or 
Persia, and it is to the credit of the present dynasty, more 
especially, that eunuchs have never been suffered to occupy 
responsible posts. China is, in fact, a vast republic, where the 
people manage their own affairs, subject to the duty of 
keeping the peace. I have wandered over thousands of miles 
in China, and found with amazement that (except at the 
large towns, which are all, so to speak, vampire centres) 
there is absolutely no trace of Imperial government of any 
kind beyond the periodical arrival of tax-gatherers or police 
bnllies. Births, marriages, deaths, instruction, religion, 
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roads, bridges, police, sanitation (if any), family fends, civil 
disputes, festivals, often even criminal cases, — these are all 
purely private mjitters, arranged, where the family cannot 
settle them, by the village or town elders in conclave. The 
city mandarin is usually a harmless individual. As often 
as not he is well-disposed and anxious to do right ; but he 
is usually in the hands of his “ belly-band ” (the man who 
advances his travelling expenses from Peking, and hangs 
about liis victim until paid). The commissioned officials pass 
their whole lives in their yamcins and sedan-chairs ; never 
see even each other except in full dress ; never see any 
society except at occasional male dinners ; and never see 
anything of popular life at all : in fact they are not allowed 
to hob-nob with local people. The harpies and underlings 
are all unpaid, when paid at all, and these are really the 
true and only “ officials ’’ who come into daily contact with 
the people. As the Chinese say, the big fish eat the little 
fish, the little fish the grubs, and so on down to the mites. 
The Emperor expects his million or so from each viceroy 
or governor, the viceroy or governor his myriad or thousand 
from each prefect or magistrate, who, in turn, must humour and 
feed an army of tax-gatherers, police, and other harpies if they 
wish to pay off their ^‘belly-band” and make their 
When the central government does absolutely nothing for the 
country, how can the Chinese viceroys, entrusted with a 
province, be expected to saigner a hlanc their own people in 
order to feed a pack of idle Manchus at Peking? If the 
central government began by saying : “ In future, each 
viceroy will draw £10,000, each governor £o,000, each 
treasurer, judge, intendaut £3,000, each prefect £2,000, cacli 
magistrate £1,000, each tax-gatherer and policeman £lOO a 
year from the nearest European customs official,” reform 
would be comparatively easy. It is a mistake to say that the 
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provincial mandarins do all they can to thwart Sir Robert 
Hart’s Customs, which produces £4,000,000 a year. At 
least half of this is appropriated ” by the Peking Board of 
Finance to provincial uses, and the provincial authorities 
willingly support the Customs up to a certain point.; hut what 
they certainly will not do is encourage further centralisation 
of finance, except and in so far as concurrent arrangements 
are made to devote a portion of the receipts to provincial uses. 
Bad though the provincial governments may be, they are not 
worse than the Peking government, and the Peking govern- 
ment is no worse than the Palace. All are tarred with the 
same brush. 

Let us now descend from generalities to a few specific facts. 
Let us begin with the expenditure of the Emperor himself. 
Beginning with the year 1866, the annual sum to be sent by 
the various provincial customs stations to the Imperial House- 
hold Office was fixed at Taels 300,000 (then about £100,000, 
but now only equal to half that amount in gold). Two years 
later it was found that this amount was insufficient, and 
it was raised to Taels 600,000. This sum is annually 
^‘appropriated” by the Board of Revenue before the begin- 
ning of the year in which it is due. Half has to reach Peking 
before the middle of July, and the balance a month before the 
end of the Chinese year or, say, December. The appropriations 
ordered by the Board for the year 1896 are as follow : — 


Chekiang province, Salt dues fund 

... Taels 50,000 

Kwangtung „ 

••• 55 

50,000 

Fukien „ Tea dues fund ... 

... ,, 

50,000 

Foochow native customs receipts 

... ,, 

100,000 

Foochow foreign „ „ ... 

• •• ,, 

50,000 

Shanghai „ „ „ 

• •• ,, 

50,000 

North Kwangtung native customs ... 

«•. „ 

100,000 

Kewkiang native customs ... 

••• 55 

150,000 
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Most of these appropriations are constant year by year, bnt, 
to take the year 1887 as an instance of change, in that year 
the Hu Peh salt likin took the place of tlie Shanghai foreign 
customs ; and the Kiang Su salt-gabelle (Taels 120,000) and 
native customs combined (at Hwai-au, Tls. 30,000) took that 
of the two Foochow customs. It must also be explained that 
ill 1893 the Board of Finance advanced Taels 212,390 to the 
Buttery Office of the Household, which sum has to be 
deducted and repaid in 1896. It will readily be conceded, 
however, that the total appropriation of Taels 600,000 for the 
Imperial Household, which includes the Buttery and Factors’ 
Office, besides innumerable minor departments— -Privy Purse, 
Jewellery Vaults, Porcelain, Silk, and Tea Stores, Dyeing 
Honse, Wardrobe, Brigade Pay-office, Eunuch Office, Wor- 
ship and Fruit Offices, Pasturage, Stewards, Works, Judicial, 
Police, etc. etc. — is not excessive. 

Of almost equal urgency, and of more than equal 
importance with the appropriation for the Household, is that 
for the maiutenance of the Bannermen of Peking. Every 
genuine Manchii is I'egistered as belonging to one of the 
Eight Banners, and as such is entitled, if on the active list, 
to a salary of Taels 3 or Taels 2 a month accordingly as he is 
a ukesen or orho, i.e, a first or second class soldier. The petty 
officers receive Tls. 4 or Tls. 5, and all get a loan of six or 
seven months’ pay by way of outfit on appointment, repayable 
in instalments. In addition to these, there are the super- 
numerary class awaiting vacancies, and the sula or men at 
large ” class, without either pay or prospective position. Of 
course most of these Manchus have families. For many years 
past the annual demand upon the provinces for what is usually 
called by Europeans in China this ^‘Peking Contingent” has 
been fixed at Taels 7,000,000, which would provide for 
200,000 families at Taels 35 a year each family. As a matter 
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of fact, Up to tlie date of the incursions of Europeans half-a- 
century ago, there were about 200,000 paid Manchu soldiery 
in all, half at Peking and half distributed at such centres as 
Canton, Foochow, Hangchow, Nanking, etc., but recent events 
liave so disorganized Chinese arrangements, and so altered the 
relative values of Manchus, Chinese soldiers,” and Chinese 
braves ” as available fighting material, that it will take some 
years for things to settle down. It is only possible to get a general 
idea of the detailed appropriations under this head by com- 
paring the specific items year by year. Where there has been a 
variation, it is shewn in tht) second column. Thus we get : — 

Hu Pell Province^ 


Salt likin 

... Taels 150,000 ; Taels 100,000 

Land-tax ••• 

5 , 

300,000 ; „ 

450,000 

General likin ... 

... ,, 

100,000 ; „ 

120,000 

Foreign customs 

... ,, 

150,000 ; „ 

300,000 


IIu Nan Province* 


Land-tax 

... Taels 200,000 ; Taels 250,000 

General likin 

... „ 

50,000 


Salt likin ••• 


50,000 



Canton Province. 


Foreign customs 

... Taels 

260,000 ; Taels 160,000 

Taiping „ 


150,000 ; „ 

50,000 

Foreign customs 

(for 



Foochow) ... 


24,000 


Salt taxes ... 

35 

200,000 ; „ 

220,000 

Land-tax 

••• 33 

100,000 


Salt interest fund 

••• 53 

50,000 ; „ 

100,000 

Salt additional fund ... „ 

50,000 ; „ 

60,000 

JLitk%n 

••• 33 

100,000 
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An Hwei Province. 


Land-tax Taels 200,000 

General Wdn „ 100,000 ; Taels 50,000 

Native iidoriur customs.,®^ ,, ^0,000; „ 60,000 

Wabu port ciisioms ... „ 50,000; „ 30,000 

Shan Si Province. 


Land-tax 

... Taels 450,000 ; 

Taels 500,000 


Shan Tung Province. 


Land-tax 

... Taels 400,000 


Salt taxes 

... „ 210,000 


Foreign customs 

... „ 50,000 



CM Kiang Province. 


Land-tax 

... Taels 450,000 ; 

Taels 400,000 

Salt tax... 

... „ 220,000 ; 

„ 270,000 

Inland customs ... 

... „ 40,000 


Foreign customs 

... „ 100,000 ; 

„ 200,000 

Ijilzxn ... 

... „ 100,000 



An PItoei Province. 


Land-tax 

Taels 

200,000 ; 

Taels 300,000 

Inland customs ... 


60,000 ; 

„ 100,000 

Feng-yang customs 

J3 

30,000 


Pxihin ... ••• 

Wulm customs (native 


50,000 ; 

„ 100,000 

and foreign) 


50,000 ; 

„ 30,000 


11 
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Kiang Si Province, 

Land-tax Taels 350,000 ; Taels 390,000 

Likin ... ... ... „ 100,000 

Inland customs ... ... ,, 30,000 

Foreign customs ... „ 100,000 

Kiang Su Province, 

Land-tax Taels 150,000 

Salt tax... „ 250,000 

Foreign customs .u. „ 240,000 ; Taels 210,000 

Yangchow customs ... „ 30,000 

Likin ... ... ... „ 100,000 

Ho Nan Province, 

Land-tax ... ... Taels 200,000 

Fu Kien Province, 

Land-tax ... ... Taels 200,000 

Salt tax „ 150,000 

Tea tax „ 200,000 

Foreign customs ... „ 200,000 ; Taels 360,000 

Chih Li Province, 

Salt tax Taels 250,000 

Inland customs „ 40^000 

Reed and fuel tax ... „ 30,000 

Sz Cliwan Province, 

Salt taxes Taels 150,000 

Extra land-tax charges „ 120,000 
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It will be noticed from the above lists that certain poor 
provinces such as Ylin Nan, Kwei Chou, Kwang Si, Shen Si, 
and Kan Suh, contribute nothing whatever to the two chief 
metropolitan items. Tlie rich province of Sz Chwan has, 
noininall 7 , the lightest land-tax (Taels 668,000), but in effect 
it is the heaviest and most complicated. I spent a year in 
that province and found that “ customary ratings,” allow- 
ances, etc. practically made the land-tax in some districts ten 
times its nominal charge. I once came across a proclama- 
tion in Sz Chwan stating that Taels 250,000 had to go to the 
Peking Bannermen fund, but I have never seen this item in 
the list of Board appropriations. When the present Manchu 
dynasty came into power 250 yeai’s ago, Sz Chwan was 
almost depopulated by rebel bands. The greater part of Chih 
Li province was apportioned out to Manchus, who still own 
large estates, usually farmed for them by Chinamen, Probably 
this is partly the reason why neither of these two important 
provinces have any corresponding metropolitan charge and 
none upon their land-tax. 

The above two main items, amounting to a very little 
more than one million sterling at the lowest recent rate of 
exchange, or to two millions sterling at the rates prevailing 
twenty years ago, may be described as the mainstay of the 
throne of the dynasty, and of the Manchu soldiery who share 
the fortunes of the dynasty as eaters ” of China. No delay 
in forwarding these sums is either tolerated or attempted : it 
is quite understood by the viceroys and governors that these 
are a first charge on their revenues, and that, even if the lihin 
or customs, or salt reveaiie, or land-tax, or any other fund 
appropriated may fall off in any one year, the deficit must be 
made up by hook or by crook from some other source. So 
long as this one million or two million sterling reaches Peking, 
the ruling Manchus are not seriously alarmed. Rebellions, 
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wars, famines, and other calamities may impoverish, ruin, or 
decimate a province, and the Emperor expressewS his concern 
in the most paternal and decorous language ; he may even 
and often does divert funds intended for Peking to temporary 
provincial uses, but it may be I’onndly said that this Manchu 
pension fund is a safe thing at all times. Of course it might 
be argued that China, as a homogeneous empire, would be 
much better off if a pack of idle Manchus were made to work 
for a living ; and, in support of this view, it might easily 
be shewn that the Manchus and Chinese, at least in the 
north province, are now ])ractically indistinguishable, both in 
appearance and language ; but if that view were tolerated, the 
next question would naturally be : What is the use of wearing 
a Mancha pigtail and submitting to a Manchu dynasty at all ? 
Thus the ruling family is, in its own interests, obliged to 
hedge itself in, whether it likes it or no, and whether it be 
good for the empire at large or no, with a useless mob of 
degenerate tribesmen, too proud to work, not allowed to 
leave the headquarters of their banner, behind the times in 
warlilce capacity, and inferior in intellect, or at least in 
literary aptitude, to the Chinese, their nominal subjects. 
When the Manchus conquered China 250 years ago, the total 
revenue collected by them was under Tls. 15,000,000. In the 
palmiest days of the empire, say a century ago, the revenue 
reaching the control of the central government never exceeded 
forty million taels, or (at present rat(3S of exchange) about 
£7,000,000 sterling. Three-fourths of this total which, how- 
ever, had better be called £14,000,000, so as to accord with 
the then value of silver, were derived from the land-tax, and 
the other fourth from the salt and customs charges. But the 
Taiping rebellion threw much of the land in the Lower Yang- 
tsze valley out of cultivation, and even this year (1896) the 
Governor of Ch^h Kiang province reports that nearly a 
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million English acres remain imcaltivated. The position is 
now reversed. In 1887 it Avas officially reported by the 
Viceroy Chang Chi-tung that lUdn, salt, and native customs 
produced TIs. 30,000,000 a year, wliich is probably half as 
much again as the total average yield of the land-tax. 

The rule from 1816 to 1862 was that the land-taxes on 
the first crop should be paid in the snminerj and the taxes on 
the second in the winter ; but now the full tax is only collected 
in abundant ycMirs. whilst a tax on the actual yield onh", after 
exemptions made, is all that is collected in other years, three- 
tenths being expected on tlie first crop, five on the second, 
and two-tenths before the accounts are made up. A few 
years back it was orderetl that the first crop collection should 
be reported before the expiry of the current year, the second 
before the summer of the ensuing 3 ’ear, together with tlie final 
closure of the account. Magistrates failing to send in as much 
as one-tenth of what is due are reported and placed under 
suspension, though left at their posts, until the close of the 
account, receiving reinstatement if payment he made before 
the account is closed. 

But the revenue is not so elastic now as it used to be in 
the palmy days of K'ang-hi and K^ibn-lung. If money 
were urgently wuinted then, a million sterling could be, and 
often was, easily raised by temporarily resorting to the sale of 
office and titles. In 1679 K^ang-hi allowed poor people with 
Imperial titles to privately sell their decorations to those 
who were better offi In tlie year 1813 tlie Emperor KiA- 
k‘ing raised TIs. 27,000,000 by the public sale of official titles. 
During the Taiping rebellion the traffic in honorary titles was 
])roiniscnou3 and wholesale. The present Emperor has been 
somewhat fitful, now abolishing tlie whole traffic root and 
branch, now permitting it under circumscribed conditions, for 
limited periods, in certain provinces only. By the latest 
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uccoiints, the people are at last fyettiiig thoroughly tired of it ; 
the goose with the golden eggs has, in fact, been killed ; for 
the mistake has been recently made of postponing the promised 
promotion rights of each group of purchasers to the prior 
claims of subsequent expectants under a still more urgent 
pressure of circumstances, and the fish will no longer bite. 
Of late years bureaux for the sale of Imperial titles have been 
established in Singapore, Penang, and other British colonies. 
It is not at all likely that such a course would be tolerated by 
the more jealous French, Spanish, and Dutch authorities in 
Saigon, the Phillippines, or Batavia ; but in California and 
Australia several successful hauls in the shape of famine and 
war subscriptions have been made of late years ; and, in fact, 
wherever the easy-going Anglo-Saxon race tolerates the 
Chinaman at all, there the needy Chinese government is always 
on the look-out to make what money it can out of its nationals. 

During the last century, and until the war of 1842, the 
taxes on tea, fish, rushes, property transfers (now 3 ad 
valorem in Canton), mines, etc., were insignificant, and the 
only other serious item was a kind of octroi or local production 
tax. In addition to the gross total of seven (or fourteen) 
millions sterling in money, there were about 200,000 tons of 
ric{^ and millet, sent to Peking by canal, nearly all coming 
from the rice-producing provinces along the Yang-tsze valley. 
The expenditure was in those days well within the receipts, 
so much so, that for many years the Emperors were able to 
put by a quarter of their total revenues in order to form a 
reserve fund available in case of war. In this way the Em- 
peror K^ien-lung spent Taels 200,000,000 upon his Tartar, 
Tibetan, and Burmese wars, and frequently remitted both land 
and rice taxes, besides, without in any way distressing the 
people. Of an expenditure of Taels 31,000,000, about eighteen 
millions then went to pay the Manchu Bannermen ; four 
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millions to defray civil and military salaries in the provinces ; 
one million to the Household, Mongol Princes, and Public 
Departments ; one million to the redemption of involved 
Manchn estates. Absolutely nothing was returned in benefits 
to the people, unless under that head be counted four millions 
spent upon the Yellow River and two millions upon horse- 
posts (both which items, however, concerned the interests of 
the Court more vitally than those of the people as a body), and 
Taels 140,000 upon Educational Establishments. All this, it 
must he remembered, refers to the past, that is, to the period 
anterior to the advent of foreign traders in great numbers and 
force. To ascertain what is at the present day the expenditure 
upon each head is no easy matter, for all accounts in China 
seem to he so arranged as to present as many anfractuosities, 
callosities, and complications as possible, in clearing which 
obstructions the silver has, of course, all the more chance of 
halting piecemeal on the way to its nominal destination. 
Thus there are allowances on the scale for the melting-pot, 
for sweating, for wear and tear, for freight, for escort, for the 
rice ” of the Board officials who receive it, for local weights, 
stationery, cartage, haulage, porterage, etc. etc. Wherever 
any question comes in of turning copper cash into silver, or 
taels into dollars, or vice versa, of coarse there is a ^‘squeeze.” 
Then there are arrears to be dunned for, advances to bo made, 
loans to other provinces, diver tings to meet sudden or unfore- 
seen demands, such as famines, wars, foreign loans, Imperial 
marriages, birthdays, funerals, etc. etc. Remissions of taxa- 
tion are very troublesome, for those who have already paid 
their money never get it back, whilst those who receive pay- 
ment have an oppoidimity of juggling with the date of remis- 
sion, both when it begins and when it ends. All officials 
being tarred with the same brush, whether the}" wish to be 
tarred or no, none can be over-severe with any other erring 
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colleague. The system is too deep-rooted for any individual 
to tackle; Notwithstanding this universal corruption, accounts 
are kept in scrupulous good order, and fractions are often 
worked out to the hundred -millionth part of a tael, the very 
cost of writing which down, even at the low rate of wages in 
China, is of itself, of course, a waste of public money. In 1886 
I came across the accounts of the “ Grand Almoner of 
Peking,^’ who calculated his fractions down to the ten- 
billionth part of a tael for each item. 

Besides these regular remittances to Peking, there are a 
number of fat posts in the provinces specially reserved for 
palace creatures, who are in turn expected to share their 
quarry with the Empress, the Emperox’, and the Ooui’t, His- 
torically, most of these billets may trace their pedigree to 
eunuchs ; but as this dynasty has stedfastly eschewed eunuch 
services, except in the palaces, the incumbents are often the 
next lowest thing to eunuchs, to wit, Manchus of the bonds- 
man ” class, bound to render service to either the Emperor or 
the princes. Chief among them is the “ Hoppo ’’ of Canton, 
who is always a Manehu of the said bondsman’’ class. The 
“ regulation sum ” which this official is bound to collect from 
the native custom-houses at Canton, Swatow, Hoihow and 
Pakhoi is about Tls. 157,000, and every year he goes through 
the farce of claiming credit for having “by unusual zeal and 
industry ” collected as much as Tls. 200,000 or thereabouts. 
But it is well known that he pays at least that sum for his 
appointment, and that his only chance of keeping ther post for 
three years — the time usually gi'anted for making his pile ” 
— is to vigorously ply the palace with presents. When I was 
in Canton in 1878, the Viceroy Liu K'^un-yi had to act 
several months for the Hoppo, who was obliged to go into 
mourning for a quarter : being himself indifferent to wealth, 
the Viceroy offered to the Emperor Tls. 150,000 in order to 
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establish at Whampoa a public school for foreign instruction. 
This sum only represented what the army of Customs leeches 
chose to give the viceroy for his own share during the 
quarter. The Emperor, of course, took the money, hnt received 
the offer very coldly and at once diverted it ” from its 
intended use to the relief of a famine in the north : the 
Viceroy received three steps in rank, Le. nominal steps which 
can count as a set-off against slight punishments. A few 
months later the Hoppo arrested the son of a well-known 
Hongkong merchant, who had aided us during the war, on a 
trumped-up charge, and the same Viceroy (who assisted the 
British Consul to defeat the Hoppo’s plan) told me himself 
that ^100,000 was tlie “squeeze” which had originally been 
demanded from the man’s father by the Hoppo. From what 
I could gather from members of the Viceroy’s staff, at least 
Taels 1,000,000 a year in fans, silks, pearls and other presents 
had to be sent to Peking at intervals (according to the 
nature of the present) of a fortnight, a quarter, a half-year, 
and a year. But, of course, if any exact information touching 
the Hoppo’s gains were allowed to leak out, the censors would 
get hold of it and the office would be in danger ; meanwhile, 
in the interests of a pack of eunuchs and greedy Mauehu serfs, 
foreign trade is permanently shackled by the harpies who are 
suffered to prey upon it. 

The Peking Gate,” with branch stations in the moun- 
tain passes leading from Tartary and at several of the larger 
villages outside the metropolis, is another fat Man chu preserve. 
In addition to the oct7'oi levied at all the gates and stations by 
the Controllers, a customary present is expected from each 
provincial officer who visits Peking on official business. The 
Hoppo is said to pay Taels 80,000 ; Viceroys, from 
Taels 5,000 to Taels 10,000 ; and minor officials according to 
the quality of their posts. Occasionally a viceroy or governor 
12 
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of reputation like Tso Tsung-t‘ang will resist, as Lord 
Palmekston did (or is said to Lave done) when dunned for 
Lis Garter fees ; but, as a rule, officers of all ranks find it 
pays tLem best to conform quietly to local custom.” 

TLe regulation ” collection is about Taels 120,000 on 
the original assessment, with Taels 211,000 on the improved 
value. The Controllers always embellish their report of having 
^‘succeeded in collecting more than the regulation sum” with 
a dismal story of how, “owing to the inroads of transit- 
passes,” they have failed to make up the full sum of improved 
value. . Previous to the new opium rules of February 1887, 
under which both duty and lihin were collected by the Foreign 
Customs at the port of entry upon foreign opium, a sum of 
Taels 10 a chest used to be charged upon the drug at Peking 
under a regulation dating from 1859 : it was officially reported 
by the Commissioner of Customs that over 15,000 chests (w) 
had gone to Peking between October 1887 and October 
1888, — a good quarter of the total import into China — so that, 
if that statement were true, 150,000 taels must have been 
collected annually on this alone ; there must be some mistake ; 
probably “ chests ” should be “ pounds : ” the Controllers 
seem to have reported it separately and to have sent the money 
to the Board of Revenue ; for some reason they never admit- 
ted having received more than Taels 9,000, including the tax 
on native opium ; during the year ending October 1887, only 
Taels 4,515 were collected, together with Taels 170 for rice 
and allowances.” It is evident that as the total import into 
Tientsin that year was only about 1,500 chests, the native 
newspaper which reports these facts must have made some 
great mistake. Ever since 1849 the Controllers have had 
to send Taels 8,000 a year to the Imperial Theatre, of which 
sum one quarter went to the Guards Office, but it is not clear 
from what fund this appropriation came. The average annual 
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amount admitted to under ordinary heads is about 
Taels 180,000 or Taels 200,000. 

Another Manchu preserve is the Horse and Cattle Octroi 
of Peking, placed under the Higlit and Left “ Wings” of the 
Army. All transfers of land to baunermen of all kinds, if 
bought from other bannermen, are supposed to be registered 
here, and to pay a fee or fine. The Controllers, like their 
colleagues of the Peking Gate, are liable to annual change, 
and must, therefore, make hay while the sun shines. They 
have abundant opportunities of pilfering; for, besides “the 
exemption of war horses,” required by other provincial 
governors, they are entrusted with the purchase of “ sacrificial 
pigs and sheep,” not to say “ provender for the feeding of 
sacrificial beasts.” Besides all this, there are allowances to 
the Board, to special clerks, for stationery, etc. etc., all 
of which forces the poor men in charge to admit with sorrow 
that, instead of Taels 20,000 or more a«piece, they have only 
succeeded in collecting Taels 15,000 to Taels 17,000. Very 
often the difference or deficit is ignored ; but sometimes the 
Emperor seems to be in a bad temper, and then he orders the 
Controllers to “ make the sum up out of their own pockets.” 
After squaring the eunuchs, each Controller (it is said) makes 
about Taels 10,000 a year for himself with ordinary luck. 
So far as can be gathered from the occasional papers published, 
the Board manages to get rid of most of the Taels 15,000 
received in providing for sacrifices, but the balance of 
Taels 1,000 or Taels 2,000, which remains to the Emperor 
after all gods are propitiated, is usually ordered to “ go to the 
Buttery,” 

The Sha~hu Customs is in one of the passes leading from 
Shan Si province to Peking. The Collector, who is always a 
Manchu, usually reports about Taels 40,000 of receipts, of 
which sum more than half goes in “ disbursements ; ” but of 
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late years the transit-pass rules have much reduced the yield, 
so far at least as the Bussian tea trade is concerned : the chief 
exports to Mongolia are tobacco and drugs ; the chief imports 
from Mongolia are beasts, wool, skins, timber, etc. The last 
report, dated the spring of 1896, only submits a balance ’’ of 
under Taels 6,000, against Taels 16,000 ten years ago. The 
Emperor says: ^“^Let it go to the Buttery, it need not be 
given to the Controller.” The accounts of this office are 
somewhat further confused by the fact that each Controller 
has to take over ” ten months from his predecessor, and to 
add thereto two months of his own : this “ ancient custom ” 
doubtless facilitates further greasing of the palms and favours 
general obfuscation. About ten years ago a censor reported 
that the illegal exactions round Peking were one hundred-fold 
greater than the reported collection. He said the Controllers 
never went to the office, for they were afraid of the clerks 
setting fire to it in order to conceal the accounts. Last year 
part of the Board of Eevenue itself was mysteriously burnt 
down. 

Another Manchu is in charge of the Horse, Hide, and 
Tea Taxing stations at Kalgan, and al; another pass to the 
East of it, called Tushi K‘ou, at both of which places the 
writer of these lines had some trouble with the customs 
harpies twenty years ago. Ever since 1850 these stations 
have been under the Military Commandant of Tsitsihar, and 
the total assessment is nominally fixed at about Taels 60,000. 
The tea-taxes collected in 1888 amounted to about Taels 35,000, 
and the horse taxes to a little over Taels 10,000. Most of 
this sum goes to defraying the pay of the soldiery attached to 
a new brigade called the ising^-jui or veterans ; ” the rest goes 
to various frontier salaries, stationery, expenses, etc. In the 
spring of this year (1896) the Emperor thus sums up the 
results of the 1895 collection : “ The excess sum of Taels 2,468 
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must be paid in to the Imperial Buttery ; as to the Superin- 
dent’s prayer that he may be forgiven part of the ‘ further 
sum of excess ’ which was expected from him, let the Board 
report.’’ It appears from a comparison of several years’ 
reports that, according to precedent, the sum of Taels 15,000 
is about what is usually forfeited under this head. 

There is a custom-house at Kuku Hotun or Kwei-liwa 
Oh‘^ng, — the Ten due of Marco Polo. As the chief trade is 
in cattle (since the Russian tea business went to Kalgan) it 
may be assumed that the collection does not amount to more 
than Taels 10,000 a year ; and I believe that most of it goes 
towards the support of the Manchu garrison in the canton- 
ments a mile or two to the north-east ; but so far I have not 
been able to gain specific information. 

A custom-house at T'ung Chou on the Tientsin river, 
fifteen miles from Peking, colleets dues on grain and pulse. 

The Kia-yii Customs in Tartary (Lat. 40 Long. 98) was 
only established in 1885 : this was one of the results of the 
treaty under which the Russians surrendered Hi to China. 
So far, the speculation seems to have been a complete failure. 
About fifteen years ago a new custom-house was estab- 
lished at San Sing, in the Kirin province of Manchuria, more 
with the object of keeping a supervision over what passed 
than in the hopes of obtaining a large revenue,” which, so 
far, has only amounted to a very few thousand taels a year. 
There appear to be several other stations in Manchuria, for in 
1883 the Iron Pass” officials were stated by the viceroy to 
have embezzled Taels 20,000 daring four years. The whole 
collection for the province amounts to about Taels 250,000 a 
year. The stations at Nung-an and Shwang-clf^ng produce 
about Taels 30,000 a year ; they were established on the 
present footing in 1878. The Tartar General is at this 
moment wrestling with Customs corruption. 
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The Silk Controllers of Soochow, Hangchow, and Han- 
king furnish annually to the Court about Taels 40,000, 
Taels 80,000 and Taels 60,000 worth of apparel, ribbons, and 
other gewgaws. Until a few years ago, Sz ChVan had also 
to send silk goods, but this responsibility has been distributed 
over the above three Controllers. The money is found by the 
general treasury and the salt treasury forming part of the 
official establishment at each of those provincial capitals, and 
the unspent money, if any, is ordered to be sent to the Peking 
Seraglio. The officers are always Manchus, and are appointed 
for one year, during which period they make their fortunes, 
te. with ordinary luck. But ‘^extraordinary” demands come 
down from Peking when an Imperial decease or marriage 
takes place, and the Controller is liable to lose money if the 
death of a parent forces him to retire into mourning during 
his girance. In 1883 the Board attempted to dock the 
“ charges ” of the Nanking Silk Commissioner by thirty per 
cent. But he pleaded that his colleague of Hangchow was 
allowed Taels 1,000 a month for “ expenses ” in addition to 
his salary, and on this ground the Board consented to condone 
the overcharge. When the present Emperor was preparing 
for marriage, a special order for Taels 250,000 worth of 
“ dragon and peacock robes ” was sent down, and the various 
custom-houses were ordered to divide the cost between them. 

About thirteen years ago a new Peking demand was 
created, called “ a fund for increasing Peking salaries.” The 
idea was to feed and clothe with decency the army of needy 
censors, chancellors, expectants, and other touts attached to 
the public departments, without placing them under the neces- 
sity of intriguing for a daily meal. This idea seemed to 
receive the unqualified support of the provincial viceroys and 
governors, probably because most of them had relatives in 
the hungry category, and also because it was not for the idle 
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and rapacious Manchus that their contributions were required, 
but for needy men of their own cloth. The fund was fixed 
at Taels 260,000 a year, and the autliorities of nearly every 
province willingly offered to contribute each from Taels 5,000 
to 15,000, according to the wealth of the province. But the 
dispute with France rather threw these arrangements out of 
gear ; and when the Admiralty Department was started a 
few years later, and heavy demands were made for both Coast 
and Land Defence, the Impecunious Fund ’’ seemed to die 
a natural death, and I was inclined to believe the Japanese 
war must have knocked it completely on the head ; but I see 
it is still flourishing. The outspoken Viceroy Chang Ohih- 
TUNG, from the very first, thought it rather an undignified 
proceeding, and argued that, if, as it seemed, the Peking 
officials were deserving, the charge should be one officially 
placed upon the public revenues. 

Certain provinces have to send to Peking, in addition to 
their land-tax, a quantity of grain in kind. These provinces 
are Oheh Kiang ; the three Kiang; parts of the two Hu ; Ho 
Nan ; and Shan Tung ; or, if Bretschneider’s excellent map 
he consulted, those low-lying parts of China which form the 
embouchures of the Yang-tsze and Hoang-ho Eivers, and 
which clearly appear upon the map in question as the Plains 
of China. Three-tenths of the total have to be sent in the 
winter to represent the spring crop, and five-tenths in the sum- 
mer of the following year to represent the autumn crop, the 
remaining two-tenths being accounted for when the account 
is closed. Since the Taiping rebcdlion the more westerly or 
inland provinces of Kiang Si, East Hu Peh, North Hu Nan, 
and Ho Nan have commuted their grain-tax for a money 
payment, and fencing goes on almost every year with Peking 
as to whether matters should not revert to the old footing, the 
idea on each side being, of course, to turn all possible legal 
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technicalities to its own profit. Nearly five million peculs 
(a third of a •million tons) used to be sent in the halcyon 
days of the Empire, of which the now commuting provinces 
furnished about one-fifth. In 1813 the quantity was about 
3,000,000 peculs, and it I'ose to 4,000,000 during the twenties. 
Just before the rebellion it was still down for 3,500,000 peculs. 
The full amount, and no more, is sent in good years : in short 
years, the full amount less authorised deductions. The pro- 
vinces which do not commute now never send, in the best 
years, more than two million peculs. For the purposes of 
rice tribute, the provinces of Kiang Su and An Hwei are 
re-portioned into the older Kiang Peh and Kiang Nan 
divisions, and between them send something under a million 
peculs, most of which now goes by sea-going steamer. The 
half-million peculs contributed by Oheh Kiang also goes by 
sea ; but the Shan Tung grain (mostly millet) and also the 
Kiang Peh rice goes by canal. Until recent years a limited 
quantity of Ch6h Kiang and Kiang Nan rice also went by 
canal, but this matter is still a bone of contention. In the 
spring of this year, the Nanking viceroy reported that 100,000 
peculs of Kiang Nan rice went by canal, and that of the sea 
consignment one-half was actually going by sea and one-half 
in money. Both the canal and the sea rice finds its way to 
the granaries at T‘ung-chou, a city about 15 miles from 
Peking, on the Tientsin river. Of course, there is an immense 
amount of corruption in connection with this tribute rice. 
One of the Commissioners of Weights has just been accused 
of cheating the Mongol banuermen out of their rice. The 
officials naturally prefer to deal with native boatmen rather 
than with definite foreign freights. As the boatmen possess 
certain exemptions and trading facilities, and can pilfer as 
much rice as they like, of course it is their interest to talk 
about “ruin to the boating population” when any change is 
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mooted. The officials in charge of the granaries juggle with 
the rice, and every few years a great scandal occurs ; old and 
decayed rice is paid out in the place of new rice, weights and 
measures are falsified, the Manchu soldiery are found to be 
selling their nominal rights for what they will fetch, and to 
be actually buying eatable rice in the market, and so on. 
Peking, in short, is like a filthy colony of rats, each official 
living in a hole of his own, and preying, when he can and 
where he can, npon the public storehouse. This year a 
Peking official has made the suggestion that the whole 
paraphernalia of tribute rice should be abolished, and that the 
whole Peking supply should depend upon the imports of com- 
peting merchants. He considers that eight million taels a year 
now squandered npon stations, granaries, canals, troops, officials, 
and satellites, would thus be saved to the Empire. At present, 
however, the arrivals in the Tientsin river of innumerable 
rice junks every summer constitutes a most animated scene. 

It is difficult to ascertain how much money is paid by the 
commuting provinces in lieu of rice. Kiang Si pays from 
Taels 750,000 to Taels 1,200,000, but has managed to amalga- 
mate this sum with its general revenue receipts in such a way 
that the money does not go to Peking in a lump as used to do 
the grain. And notwithstanding this commutation, Kiang Si 
pays Chih Li province an occasional sum of money for 
making 434 cargo-boats on Kiang Si’s behalf. Hu Nan and 
Hn Peh have also to send cargo-boats to Tientsin; 2,000 to 
2,500 are working in all. A few years ago, the following 
^‘extras” were reported as having been levied in addition to 
the commuted payments due from Hu Peh province : 
(1) Principal and waste, Taels 3,153 ; (2) Donkey labour, 
Taels 1,005. The province of Chih Li also occasionally supplies 
233 cargo-boats for Hu Nan and Hu Peh, but it does not 
appear at what intervals. A few years back, an unusually 
13 
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honest governor of Ho Nan reported that, notwithstanding 
the commutation of the rice tax, the crews of the rice-boats ’’ 
had been drawing Taels 40,000 a year for “wages.” His 
predecessors and the clerk used to divide this sum between 
them. A memorial from the Nanking viceroy seems to 
indicate that the rice which goes to Peking by way of the 
Canal is not a real payment in kind, but that the land-owners 
pay their taxes in money, and that the rice is purchased in the 
public market at the towns near the mCuth of the Canal. 

The total value of the grain which actually reaches Peking 
each year may be put down at something less than three 
million taels ; so that, adding silver, silks, presents, and grain 
together, it is not likely that more than Taels 12,000,000 
under any head ever goes in one year to the capital. This 
after all, in not a very large sum. Probably the people, taken 
as a whole, pay more than twice that amount to the collectors, 
sometimes five or seven times more than their due, and the 
greater part, of course, adheres to the fingers of the officials 
through whose hands it passes. Besides all this, the people 
taxed have to pay eight per cent extra” for waste. 

At one time there were a large number of vexatious 
purveyances of a petty kind ; but the early emperors of 
the reigning dynasty, whether from good-nature or policy, 
abolished the greater part of them. Thus, Tsitsihar, Kirin, and 
Shingking have to supply spears, guns, peach-wood and 
eagles’ feathers,* Kiang Nan has to send tribute of teak, cedar, 
and other valuable building woods once in three years ; the 
Nanking authorities find the money ; Cheh Kiang sends 
scaffolding wood ; Chih Li, Shan Tung, and Ho Nan saltpetre ; 
Kirin sends birch-bark ; Manchuria sends live deer, ginseng 
and real hartshorn ; Ho Nan sends silk piece-goods, wax, 
tendons, cotton-cloth, sulphur ; Tsitsihar, sables and frozen 
sturgeon ; Hi a score or so of superior horses ,* Tarbagatai, ditto; 
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Wenchow, bitter oranges and silk ; Kwang Si, pearls; Foochow, 
lichees ; Kew Kiang, regular supplies of porcelain from the 
imperial potteries of Kiang Si; Canton, pewter, wax and 
oranges ; Sz Gh'^wan, yellow and white wax ; Kwei Chou, lead, 
sandal-wood, tea, hartall, cinnabar ; An Hwei sends lustrings, 
pencils, etc* ; Tiin Nan, copper and tea ; Diiasutai (in Tartary), 
sable-skins and fresh jam ; Sz ChVan, a sum for the purchase 
of wild ginseng (an article much coveted in the seraglio); 
Hangchow and An Hwei, wild roots, used as a tonic ; and 
always reported as being very diiHcult to procure ; Shan Si, 
sulphur, writing paper, coarse paper, silk, fine iron, dried 
persimmons, and (until recently) fresh water-melons ; and so 
on. Of course, the authorities are at liberty to charge these 
sums in their official accounts, and they do, exorbitantly ; 
but Peking does not mind that ; Peking is well aware that 
every viceroy budget is cooked,” and its sole care is not 
to ^‘let go” too easily of anything authorised by custom. 
The Tartar General of Manchuria charges Taels 200 per ounce 
for his wild ginseng. Sometimes, as for instance when it comes 
out that fruits brought from a distance run to a five-pound note 
per pound, the censorate gets hold of the story, and the 
Emperor intervenes ; as, for another instance, when it was 
discovered that the ‘‘cost” and “carriage” of Shan Si tribute 
reached Taels 400,000 a year, only Taels 100,000 being 
properly chargeable to the public account. On the other hand, 
if the Emperor badly wants money, he issues a peremptory 
order in the most likely quarter, totally regardless of 
the question how the provincial budget is to be adjusted. 
Thus, in the year 1883, the Viceroy at Nanking and the Tartar 
General (in charge of the foreign customs) at Foochow were 
ordered by the Dowager-Empress ‘‘to send Taels 80,000 
apiece at once^ from any source, for palace works.” The 
palace is, however, no worse than the auditing Board, for in 
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the year 1883 it was proved that, out of one single year’s 
consignment of Yiin Nan copper, Taels 150,000 had been 
peculated by the Board officials, who were made to disgorge 
that Slim. About twelve years ago one of the provincial 
governors advised that the auditors should be allowed one- 
tenth of one per cent, on the amounts audited, instead of being 
allowed to extort indefinite sums. What these indefinite 
sums are may be guessed from the definite charges mentioned. 
Thus, on a remittance of Taels 40,000 sent to Peking by the 
Native Customs at Ningpo, there was a charge of Taels 1,060 
for the Board’s food and Taels 600 for difference in scales.” 
Only this year (1896) a serious fire destroyed a wing of 
the Board of Revenue, the cost of rebuilding which 
(Taels 200,000) is to be half defrayed by the officials them- 
selves. Of course, archives were destroyed on a wholesale 
scale, and it was only with difficulty that the ‘‘ foreign loan” 
documents, and those connected with the Japanese peace 
negotiations were saved. Most probably the disaster, 
officially reported to have mysteriously broken out in the 
paint and colour department (the head of which had, of course, 
disappeared) was the work of incendiary peculators, afraid 
of the inconvenient cleaning energy of some new broom. An 
unusually honest member of the Peking cabinet, and also 
of the Chinese Foreign Office, achieved a great repute not 
very long ago, by declining the presents which all viceroys, 
“ governors, treasurers and judges have to pay the cabinet 
“ officers when they leave for their posts in the provinces.” 

Annam, Corea, Nepaul, Loochoo, and Tibet used to send 
tribute in the shape of tusks, scents, incense, paper, etc., but of 
late years all these states, with the exception of the last, have 
gradually disappeared from the Chinese grasp. Nepaul 
continues to send tribute, but that is because certain profitable 
trading facilities are allowed ; a word from England, and it 
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would stop. The Mussulman prince of Hami brings tribute 
of melons, grapes, apricot jam, etc. 

In Manchuria (Kin Ohou) there are extensive government 
horse-breeding grounds : the last report mentioned that there 
were 11,757 animals grazing there. The Tushetu and Sainoin 
Mongols of Uliassutai also breed up imperial camels, which are 
officially inspected every three years; in 1887 there were over 
2,000 beasts there belonging to the Manchu government. There 
are lesser establishments also in Kan Chou and Liang Chou of 
Kan Suh Province. They were reorganized in 1886, and each 
three animals are bound to ’’ breed one other every three years. 
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would stop. The Mussulman prince of Hami brings tribute 
of melons, grapes, apricot jam, etc. 

In Manchuria (Kin Chou) there are extensive government 
horse-breeding grounds : the last report mentioned that there 
were 11,757 animals grazing there. The Tushetu and Sainoiu 
Mongols of Uliassutai also breed up imperial camels, which are 
officially inspected every three years; in 1887 there were over 
2,000 beasts there belonging to the Manchu government. There 
are lesser establishments also in Kan Chou and Liang Chou of 
Kan Suh Province. They were reorganized in 1886, and each 
three animals are “ bound to ” breed one other every three years. 



CHINESE REVENUE. 

E. H. Parker, Esq. 


Part IL 


Having now seen wbat goes to Poking in tlie way of 
money, rice, trinkets and luxuries, let us take the Chinese 
provinces alphabetically, and see if, in the absence of public 
accounts, we can gather from stray published documents 
some idea of the way in which local finance is managed. 

An IJioei Province , — The land-tax was reported in 1893 
as being Taels 1,637,539, or Taels 1,307,087 less exemptions. 
The land-tax used to be Taels 1,718,824, besides a heavy 
grain-tax, lumped with that of Kiang Su. The land-tax 
pays Taels 30,000 a year for the support of the Amur armies 
and Taels 6,000 a month towards the trained forces kej)t at 
Nanking. The general treasury pays Taels 10,000 a year 
towards Grand Canal repairs, but in 1896 only half was 
forthcoming. The Board directs the Governor to send 
Taels 200,000 of land-tax, and Taels 100,000 likin, plus 
Taels 30,000 from the native F^ng-yang Customs and 
Taels 50,000 from the Wuhu Customs (Taels 40,000 native and 
Taels 10,000 foreign) to the Peking Manchii fund. For the 
protection of the north-east frontier Taels 100,000 of land-tax 
and Taels 50,000 of Ukin ; from which last fund also Taels 40,000 
for frontier armies. The Board directs on one occasion that 
Taels 20,000 of the Manclius’ money be diverted to the troops 
in Kan Suh province : otherwise, at inteiwals of six years, 
there appears to be no change. The “impecunious Peking 
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official” contribution of Taels 7,000 a year had gone on from 
1883 to 1893 without a break. In 1893 it was taken from 
a fund called grain-ias: commutation. 

We may get some sort of a general idea of how the 
land-tax averages in other provinces by taking the specific 
case of An Hwei. The governor has quite recently reported 
that there are 382,000 hHng (one hHng ==: 15 acres) of taxable 
land, and the population is stated in the Decennial Customs 
Reports to be about 25,000,000. Roughly speaking, that 
would give one English aci’e to each of 6,000,000 adults, 
who thus only pay, at the outside, a shilling a year each in 
land-tax. But the Governor reports Taels 2,500,000 of arrears 
during the years 1885-92, besides Taels 2,000,000 unpaid 
in consequence of famines. There are about 73,000 k^ing^ 
or over 1,000,000 acres, still lying waste in consequence of 
remit wars, pestilences and famines. A considerable sum 
accrues when rice is allowed to be exported from Wuhu, 
the only “ foreign ” port of An Hwei. Sometimes rice cannot 
be exported at all ; at others duty is remitted on account 
of famines ; but the most recent arrangement is one mace 
(four pence) the 150 catties (200 English pounds), and at 
this rate Taels 100,000 a year may be annually looked for. 
According to a recent memorial, this collection falls under 
the Nanking head-office. 

The dues on salt consumed in An Hwei are paid at the 
place of production, i,e, at Yangchow in Kiang Su, but it is 
not clear bow much of this (say annually Taels 500,000) is 
credited to An Hwei. Anyhow, she has to send Taels 20,000 
out of this fund to tlie frontier defence exchequer. The 
Taels 70,000 a year of receipts officially admitted by the 
Feng-yang Customs Oomptroller (who is a Manchu, and au 
enormous squeezer) all goes to Peking officials, palace 
ginseng, ete, This officer has aho to send, as already 
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mentioned, Taels 30,000 to the Peking Manchu fund. The 
total Foreign Customs revenue for 1895 at Wuhu was 
Taels 422,000 : the native collection at the same place, 
Taels 140,000. An Hwei is one of the provinces where the 
cultivation of the poppy is now encouraged. Opium-shops 
have to pay a license of Taels 30 annually, and all opium has 
to pay duty and get a paper label to protect it. Informers 
receive 80 of the prize-money obtained, and the duty 
varies from Taels 20 to Taels 50 the chest (133 lbs.), according 
to whether the opium is locally consumed, new, ripe, e 5 :ported, 
or merely passing through from other provinces. Of late, 
I believe, it has been arranged to tax all native opium 
Taels 60 the 133 lbs. English, or about I 5 . 6<i. a pound. 

CMh Kiang Province, — Of Taels 2,000,000 urgently 
wanted for military pay during 1895, the Governor was 
ordered to send Taels 460,000 from his provincial treasury. 
This is apart from the ‘‘ extra pay ” fund of 1889, towards 
which Ch^h Kiang had to pay Taels 200,000, besides 
Taels 20,000 a year originally on behalf of Full Kien,’’ He 
also says that from 1890 until 1894 he had sent Taels 50,000 a 
year for railway construction ; but adds that, at that latter 
date, work was stopped, and the money was diverted to 
military requirements : the sum is made up from land-tax, 
likin^ and salt-taxes. For the Peking Manchus Taels 100,000 
go from the likin fund, which also contributes Taels 80,000 
for north-east frontier defence. The total Manchu and 
Chinese military expenditure in the province itself, including 
complimentary guards, stationery, boatmen, etc., will be 
Taels 836,651 for the year 1896, of which sum Taels 5,000 
are provided by the rice commutation fund, and Taels 85^000 
are provided for by the “ reduction of armies fund/’ whilst 
Taels 746,651 Isic'] remain to be appropriated for by the 
Board, A few years earlier it seems the Foreign Customs 
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had to pay Taels 100,000 of this. In 1886 either the salt- 
chest or the land-tax had to pay Taels 180,000 towards various 
northern armies, and Taels 110,000 towards An Hwei pay- 
ments. For 1895 the Peking Manchns were allowed, from 
salt-taxes and salt Ukin^ Taels 220,000 — [in 1893 an extra 
Taels 50,000 were demanded] — this fund also contributed 
Taels 60,000 to military needs and Taels 50,000 to the house- 
hold expenses, which last in 1895 required Taels 20,000 extra. 
A loan from the merchants” of Taels 108,200, afterwards 
increased to Taels 112,300, bearing interest, had been made 
[no dates given, but apparently in connection with the 
Japanese war], and a complicated account is given of how it is 
being paid off. It seems that, in addition to lands paying 
regular taxes, certain reclaimed alluvial lands near the 
coast pay rents, which for the city of Siao-shan alone amount 
to Taels 10,000 a year ; if in arrear, the owners are liable 
to pay land-tax. The land-tax for 1893 paid Taels 400,000 
to the Peking Manchu fund. In 1896 the Foreign Customs 
were down for Taels 221,000 for the same. Four-tenths 
of the Ningpo Foreign Customs receipts for one quarter 
amounted in 1893 to Taels 138,455, of which Taels 66,727 went 
to the Admiralty, and Taels 20,000 to “extra pay” at Peking : 
the total extra pay due from 1889 annually has been 
Taiels 200,000. The Admiralty took over, a few years ago, the 
administration which used to be called “ northern sea 
defence,” and in 1893 Ch5h Kiang had to contribute 
Taels 400,000 likin to this fund; but for some mysterioi^ 
reason it has only to send eight-tenths, or Taels 320,000, and 
it comes from lihn. In 1890 the receipts at the provincial 
treasury and head ZiAm office “under this account” amounted 
to Taels 1,308,900, of which Taels 320,000 went to sea defence, 
and Taels 536,290 to arrears of provender allowances and 
arsenal work, leaving Taels 452,630 for the local Chinese 
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army and navy, the needs of which, however, amount to 
Taels 986,430. Old subsidies due from Cheh Kiang to 
Ydu Nan amount to Taels 1,010,333, of wliich it was arranged 
that one-third should be paid : Taels 235,000 have so been 
paid from time to time, and in 1893 another Taels 10,000 
were sent under that head from the provincial treasury. 
During the year 1890 nearly Taels 100,000 wore spent upon 
the local steam navy. It appears that ever since missions 
to Europe began, one-and-a-half-tenths of the six-tenths 
Foreign Customs receipts have been set aside for envoys’ 
expenses : under this head the second quarter of 1893 
produced Taels 15,639. Amongst the special contributions 
which Gh6h Kiang has been called upon to make during tlie 
past ten years are: (? 1887) Taels 190,000 towards the Yellow 
River repairs (from the increased likin on opium), and 
Taels 100, OOO for the defence of Formosa : only a small part 
of this last was paid from the salt treasury. Incidentally, 
the Governor says the land-tax ought to bring Taels 2,100,000, 
but at present much land lies uncultivated, and the land-tax 
barely suffices to make good the numerous deficits caused 
** by over-appropriations of other funds.” lu 1887 the salt 
revenue had to send Taels 5,000 for the purchase of ginseng. 

Arms and gunboats cost the ChSli Kiang government 
Taels 98,110 during the year 1890 : the salt and likin 
treasuries contributed three-fifths, and t^ provincial treasury 
two-fifths. In 1896 the salt treasury sent Taels 2,000 towards 
Canal repairs, and the general treasury ought to have sent 
Taels 10,000, but did not. Notwithstanding the Taiping 
rebellion, most of tlie good land in Ch§h Kiang is now under 
cultiv^ation, though there still remain about 1,000,000 
English acres of poorer land once subject to land-tax, 
but which at present pays none for want of cultivators. 
The census of Obeh Kiang for many years past has been 
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slowly mounting from 11,000,000 to 12,000,000, which 
figure it must now have reached : in 1842 the population 
was nearly 31,000,000, so that ^Mecimation’^ is too mild a 
word for what this province suflPered during the rebellion. 
It seems that only the three northern prefectures of Cheh 
Kiang pay grain-tax in kind in addition to land-tax. During 
tlie past ten years this tax has been gradually increasing 
from 400,000 to 500,000 peculs : the southern prefectures 
pay commutation, but up to the present it has not been found 
possible to ascertain what the rate is. The Ningpo Native 
Customs perhaps produce Taels 80,000, of which certainly 
Taels 40,000 go to the Peking Manchu fund. According 
to the latest accounts the collector was Taels 17,346 short in 
his “extras,’^ and, ^‘accoi'ding to precedent,’’ was ordered 
to pay up 309-tliousandths of this sum himself. 

Kemarkably little transpires about Chih Li finance ; 
partly, no doubt, because for many years Li Hung-ohang has 
made his millions out of that province; partly because a 
great part of it is farmed out by Manchu overlords ; partly 
because Mongol and Manchu administration comes in in the 
northern parts ; and partly because the independent metropolis 
of Peking has its special rights. The Viceroy Li Hung-ohang 
reported in 1893 that the land-tax amounted to Taels 2,332,258, 
of which sum Taels 1,803,730 had to be remitted to Peking, 
and Taels 528,527 were retained for provincial uses ; to these 
totals had to be added Taels 231,363 and Taels 57,149 for 
“ waste,” making a total of something over Taels 2,600,000, 
which is well over the sum leviable in former prosperous 
reigns; in fact, in the year 1862 the land-tax for all provinces 
seems to have been fixed, for all years not the most abundant, 
at eiofht-tenths of the full original sum. In 1894 Li Hung- 
CHANG added another Taels 100,000 to the estimated receipts. 
As to the lands in Ohih Li Province held free of taxation by 
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Manchu bannermen, recent legislation tends to assimilate 
them to Chinese-owned land, paying land-tax. Transfers of 
land between bannermen used to be reported at the Wing 
Customs, whilst land purchased by bannermen from Chinese 
liad to be reported at the local magistracy and pay land-tax. 
Now, however, land sold by one hannerman to the other out- 
side of Peking is chargeable with land-tax, and the rate of 
both rents and land-tax is about 35 tael cents the English 
acre (i.e. one shilling at present gold rates, or two shillings 
at the rates of twenty years ago). The coTvdes due upon 
land complicate the question of ownership in Ohih Li ; and, 
besides this, there is the reclaiming of the imperial hunting 
grounds, so that we can do no more here than give general 
results. The Viceroy Wang has just officially reported that 
the sanctioned expenditure upon the vice-regal armies is 
Taels 807,000 a year. The salt administration of Ohih Li is 
down for Taels 9,000 for the Amur armies. The rents from 
banner lands had to contribute Taels 40,000 to the same 
intention. This year (1896) the Imperial Carriage Office has 
complained that the moneys due to it from Ohih Li rents 
were not forthcoming, and the Viceroy has been peremptorily 
ordered to find Taels 20,000, “ no matter whence,” in the first 
instance. 

The salt-taxes of Chih Li contribute Taels 250,000 to the 
Peking Manchus : sometimes this is raised to Taels 300,000, 
Another branch of the salt administration contributes 
Taels 196,010 to the different public offices at Peking, 
including, for 1892, Taels 30,607 for the Household. The 
inland customs add Taels 40,000, and in one year the reed 
and fuel taxes are down for Taels 30,000. The whole of the 
Taels 300,000 due to Peking during one of the recent years 
was spent in advance by the Viceroy Li Hung-chang upon 
copper cash for Peking (labour, copper, lead, etc., Taels 270,000) 
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and railways (Taels 30,000). Ohih Li is in rafcher a curious 
position relative to the inlaiicl aniiii-scndiiig provinces of 
Kiaiig Si and Hu Kwang : 2,500 cargo-boats are required to 
take delivery of the grain, and the wood for the boats (if not 
the boats themselves) has to be paid for by those provinces. 
Since 1881 Ohih Li has been making boats on their behalf, 
but every five years or so they have to supply new boats, and 
even Shan Tung ’is supposed to send money to defray the 
expense of repairing them. A year or two ago 97 cargo- 
boats were destroyed by a tidal wave, and Ohih Li has just 
reconstructed them, at a cost of Taels 39,800. Hu Nan, 
Hu Pell and Kiang Si have to repay this sum between them. 
The land affairs of Ohih Li are further complicated by 
the Hunting Ground, reclaimed military lands, Mausolea 
Glebes, West Biver Repair Glebes, Ducal Estates and other 
privileged administrations. The squatters of the Pao-ting 
Lakes have also to be separately dealt with. The Mongol 
princes of Feng-ning charge rents or fines, and pay land-tax 
on lands cultivated by Chinese squatters. During the 1894-5 
famine Taels 2,500,000 were raised from the sale of office, half 
in the Two Kwang Provinces, the rest in Hu Kwang, Min 
Ch6h, Shen Si, Formosa and the Yellow River Administra- 
tion area. For some unexplained reason the Shan-hai Kwan 
Customs administration of Manchuria falls under the Viceroy 
of Chih Li, but the receipts, about Taels 190,000, seem, to go 
to Manchuria. F oochow sends Taels 60^000 a year towards the 
support of 950 trained cavalry and foot at Jeho, the Hunting 
Ground, etc. The Hwai armies appear to be supported 
chiefly by customs and lihin remittances from Shanghai, 
Hankow and Chinkiang. From 1866 to 1888 ten provinces 
contributed to the support of the lien-^hsiang or trained troops. 
The Chefoo Customs sends from Taels 20,000 to Taels 40,000 
a year to the Tientsin Arsenal. Altogether, it is a difficult 
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matter to make l:ead or tail of the Chih Li budget, but no 
doubt things will become clearer as time goes on. 

Full Kien Trovhice . — The total native collection of Ukin 
and Customs combined for one half year in 1892 was 
Taels 651,301, or Taels 271,770 less than the appropriations 
and expenditure during the same ])ei'iod, whicdi amounted to 
Tls. 926,071. The taxes on salt, which have from time to 
time been raised and reduced, bring about Taels 400,000 
in fact, though in the Red Book they are only stated at 
Taels 85,000 and they are actually fixed at only something over 
Taels 130,000. According to a very recent memorial from the 
Foochow Viceroy, the total taxes and Ukin levied on tea, before 
it pays export duty at the Foreign Customs, amount to as 
nearly as possible two taels for 133 lbs. or, say, six shillings 
the hundredweight. The whole sugar taxes only amount to a 
few thousand taels, as most of the sugar comes down under 
transit-pass. The taxation on native opium is officially 
reported at about Taels 10,000. I travelled throughout 
north Fuh Kien in 1884, and found that the authorities had 
complete control of the tea, salt and opium commerce, which, 
in so mountainous a country, must of necessity pass along the 
main roads. The land-tax of Fuh Kien used to be a little 
over a million taels in the old days, but I have not seen any 
statementof what it fetches now — probably about Taels 800,000. 
The inland tea-tax (Taels 2 per catties 100) finds Taels 250,000 
for the Household ami Peking Manehus. In 1896 the Amur 
authorities say that Taels 30,000 a yoar were due from the 
Fuh Kien salt-taxes. Over Taels 400,000 had to be sent 
annually up to 1892 for the support of various northern 
armies. At one time the proceeds of the sale of office were 
supposed to contribute about Taels 60,000 a year to the 
northern navies, later the Admiralty and the northern 
railways. Since the Japanese war, however, the Emperor 
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haft irnpoundoJ tho discredited Admiralty appropriations for 
^'imperial building ])urposes'/’ and hd doubt the Foochow 
share goes with the rest. The six-tenth fund of the Foreign 
Customs pays Taels 200,000 to the Peking Manchus (in one 
year Taels 20,000 of this diverted to Kan Suh), and the foi'eign 
opium-taxes pay Taels 240,000 to the Admiralty. The four- 
tenth Foreign Customs’ fund pays Taels 24,000 a year promptly 
to the extra pay appropriation. A few years ago the Native 
Customs were ordered to contribute Taels 10,000 a year towards 
building a new palace for the Empress, besides the usual 
Taels 100,000 for the Household. Three-tenths of the tonnage- 
dues collected at Amoy and Foochow upon foreign steamers 
have had, ever since 18()4, to be sent to the Foreign Office at 
Peking. At Foochow and Amoy bc)th Foreign and Native 
Customs are under the general superintendence of the Tartar 
General at the former place —a very exceptional arrangement. 

Full Kien sends Taels GO, 000 a year for the support of the 
Johor troops, but since the Japanese war this has fallen into 
arrear. In 1896 Full Kien sent a sum of Taels 10,000 to Yiiu 
Nan in aid of the official copper industry. In response to a 
recent special call hir money, in consequence of the Japanese 
war, the Full Kien Government reported that official salaries 
had been reduced 30 per cent, all round, efforts were being 
made to disband a portion of the local army, and the retail 
price of salt luid been increased. But it was argued that 
there was no effective method of putting a likin upon native 
opium. It was also stated that the taxes on tea and sugar 
could not be reduced. For many years past the calls made 
by Peking upon Full Kien liave been much heavier than the 
province can meet, and now, with the heavy appropriations 
required fur the dock, dredgers and arsenal, it is difficult to 
see what can be done, unless radical financial reforms be 
introduced. For 1896 Fuh Kien has been obliged to send a 
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few thousand taels to the Shun-t^ien (Peking) prefecture in 
preparation for devastation ” {pel laoang)^ which probably 
refers to floods and famines. In 189G the salt taotai con- 
tributed Tls. 3,000 towards Grand Canal repairs, but said 
there would be no funds available in 1897. 

Ho Nan Province . — Foreigners have hardly any concern 
with this province at all. For the year 1894 the land-tax 
was reported at Taels 2,282,261, nearly all of which had been 
actually paid up. In the three previous years it had been 
almost as much. As the army accounts are sent with the land- 
tax accounts, it follows that the land-tax pays for local forces. 
During the early half of this century the land-tax was 
enormous, considerably over three million taels, in addition to 
a rice-tax of some 12,000 tons. But for thirty-five years 
back this latter has been commuted, and it evidently pays the 
governor best to leave it so, for he always reports his granaries 
as having fallen into disrepair, and the Grand Canal (which 
is apparently good enough for other provinces) to be in a 
disgraceful condition. Part of this commuted sum is retained 
for the troops and the judge’s expenses ” ; the rest goes to 
Peking. In 1893 Taels 50,000 had to be sent to the Admiralty- 
Eailways Administration from a mysterious fund called the 
“ Reduced by Halves,” and Taels 120,000 had to be deducted 
from the land-tax properly belonging to the Peking Manchus 
for the Kashgarian or Manchurian armies. The total general 
likin receipts for the latter half of 1892 were Taels 32,018 ; 
opium likin Taels 2,052 ; tea likin Taels 918. To the extra pay 
appropriation {alias impecunious Peking officials) Taels 8,000 
a year are sent, half from likin and half query from what 
fund. Of the Taels 200,000 appropriated to the Peking 
Manchns, Taels 120,000 were diverted in 1891-1893 to the 
northern army under Generals Sung and Kfing. There is 
also a sum of Taels 270,000 for some army in Shau Tung : no 
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fond mentioned. In 1895 Shan Tung was ordered to pay all 
but Taels 72,000 of this ; but for 1896 Ho Nan has to send 
Taels 270,000, plus Taels 610,000 for the Kan Siili armies. A 
few years ago an appealed murder case was taken to Peking, 
which shows how mercilessly the rascally mandarins in Ho Nan 
tyrannise over the people. It came ont in this case that the 
commuted land-tax was, in theory, 25 copper cash (say a penny) 
a pint, but that by ‘^calculating” two pints as eight, and then 
levying the full eight on each of four brothers who had sub- 
divided the land, a tax of two pints of rice was run up to over 
one tael (at that date six shillings) : it also transpired ^that in 
the Loli-yang township Taels 1,000 of nominal commutation 
were really charged as Taels 10,000. Moreover, the corve'es 
system is rampant, though the people are not allowed to 
perform them : money commutation at ten times the labour 
value is extorted. 

Of miscellaneous facts concerning Ho Nan, we may state 
that the revenue has been officially declared to be derived 
‘‘ chiefly from land-tax and grain-tribute ” (commuted since 
1862). It also seems that a certain quantity of cloth, wax, 
tendons or sinews and silk have to be sent to the Imperial 
Household. The sixteen districts served by the Chih Li salt 
administration produce Taels 80,000 of salt revenue, but Slian 
Tung, Shan Si and the Hwai region also send supplies. 
Some years ago An Hwei was in debt Taels 59,000 and Cheh 
Kiang 182,500 on account of Yellow River repairs, and both 
made small payments on account in 1893. Ho Nan has for 
many years been in debt on account of her contributions to 
Mancliuiian armies (Feng-Pien) : Taels 10,000 has just been 
screw^ed out of her land-tax for 1884 ! According to latest 
reports she is trying to find her account in a new series of 
taxes upon Shan Si coal, iron and wine, but so far only the 
coal-tax has paid collection expense?. 
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Ilii Nan P 7 'ovmce. — Tl)e land-tax used to be about 
Taels 900,000, and the grain-tax 6,000 tons. In 1886 the 
land-tax was officially reported at over Taels 1,200,000, nearly 
all in : in 1892, Taels 1,136,151, and debts due for the years 
1888-91. In 1893, and again in 1894, Taels 160,000 had to 
be sent to the army in Kan Suh, apparently from the local 
duties on fuel and grain. Ever since 1879 Hu Nan has had 
to send Taels 4,000 a month in aid of tlie Kwei Ohou armies, 
and up to 1892 she had sent Taels 392,453 on tins account. 
In 1890 an annual contribution of Taels 50,000 for railways 
was appropriated, partly from llkin^ partly from tlie grain 
and general treasuries, aud partly it seems from the grain 
and fuel fund. Besides Taels 300,000 for the Peking 
Mancluis, Hu Nan contributes Taels 1 10,000 a year out of her 
commuted rice-tax funds to two other frontier or iiorthern 
armies. Her contribution to the Household is fitful. A few 
years ago seme censors brought Iiome the fact that Taels 35,000 
a jear in brll.es were given by the salt syndicate to the 
governor and ti’easurer ; but the commissioners sent to 
examine into the matter easily discovered that “previous 
viceroys” liad sanctioned the ‘‘fees,” which, moreover, were 
applied to “ public uses.” For some years Hu Nan supported 
3,000 braves by imposing a tax of a few pence per cwt. on 
salt coming from the Kwang Tung province, but this seems 
to have been abolished now. 

There is a general rule now tliat shortages in land-tax 
are to be reported and tabulated every three years, for 
comparison with the previous three years. For 1880-87 the 
Hu Nan sums owing were excused or remitted ; from 1888 to 
1894 Taels 138,600 were owing. It appears that since 1886 
there have been military economies effected on the abolition 
of three land and one naval “camps” and of 5U7o 
coolie labour allotted to the armies ; also on army oil and 
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candle expenditure. This sum saved goes to Peldug, and 
seems to ainonnt in all to Taels 120,000 a year. A certain 
portion of the commuted rice-tax, representing 30,000 cwt. 
of grain, lias, since 1894, been sent in money to Peking; it 
amounts to Taels 72,300 ; and in 189(1 this was all devoted to 
Chill Li famine relief, for which purpose it is in future to be 
reserved. As to the salt revenue, Cheh Kiang, Sz Gh‘wan, 
and Canton all struggle to deprive the Hwai syndicate of its 
ancient prior rights. From these combined sources Hu Nan 
seems to extract a total salt revenue of Taels 300,000. The 
An-hwa district tea Ukin^ at Taels 1.2.5. the cwt., produces 
Taels GO, 000, and the same amount is again levied at Hankow. 
It has recently been proposed to largely increase this likin^ 
but the authorities plead that such a course wmuld ruin the 
trade. 

Ilu Pell Promnce . — The land-tax, which used to be 
slightly under Taels 1,200,000, is still usually reported at a 
trifle under that sum. In 1887 it came out that “great 
owners” were charged 4,200 cash and “small owners’’ 3,800 
cash for each government tael (about four times the real 
value). For some years back the Peking Manchus have had 
Taels 450,000 a year appropriated to them from this fund. 
A paragraph in the native newspapers recently stated that the 
gross Ukin receipts were now well over Taels 2,000,000. 
There are over 100 taxing - stations in the province, but 
the accounts are so hopelessly involved that it is useless 
to try and arrive at any detailed conclusions. About 
12 years ago a censor officially accused the Viceroy Li 
Han- CHANG (brother of Hung-ohang) of receiving Taels 750 
a day in order to wink at certain peculations connected 
with the wood-tax at Hankow, whicli, reported at 
Taels 30,000, actually brought in Taels 1,000,000 a year. Lt 
Han-chang admitted a “ special balance ” of Taels 18,000, 
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and was ordered to hand it over to the public. The rice-tax 
used to be about 6,000 tons, and the commutation seems to 
be fixed at the low rate of Taels 40,000. The salt-taxes 
contribute Taels 60,000 a year to the “strengthening fund,” 
which seems to mean certain Peking brigades. This year 
(1896) Taels 330,000 were summarily called for in support of 
the Kan Suh army dealing with tlie Mahometan rebellion, 
and, so far, have been forthcoming. from the general and salt 
likin. Taels 20,000 a year go from some unspecified fund to 
the impecunious Peking officials, but half that sum has in some 
years been diverted to Yiin Kan for Peking copper-purchasing 
purposes. Fifteen-hundredths of the six-tenth fund of Foreign 
Customs receipts at Hankow and Ichang are appropriated to 
the support of diplomatic missions abroad. The north-eastern 
defence takes Taels 80,000 a year from the likin fund ; the 
Peking Manchus, Taels 150,030 from the Hankow Foreign 
Customs : in 1883 the six-tenth fund contributed Taels 100,000 
to the north-eastern defence. In that year also the four-tenth 
fund seems to have set aside Taels 16,000 “ originally 
intended to assist Foochow in paying her sums due to Peking ” 
for the impecunious official fund. The wood and bamboo 
tax at the important town of Fan Ch'^eng, on the Han River, 
is fixed at about Taels 150,000 a year. The likin levied on 
coast salt for Hu Peh amounts to over Taels 200,000, and on 
that passing through for Hu Kan over Taels 100,000. The 
Foreign Customs receipts at Hankow did regularly, until quite 
recently, send Taels 50,000 a year to Tientsin for the support 
of Li Hung-chang’s armies. Taels 60,000 have to be sent 
annually from the Foreign Customs opium receipts of Plankow 
and Ichang to the Admiralty, plus one per cent, for rice 
money,’’ chargeable in the accounts. The Foreign Customs 
receipts also contribute Taels 150,000 to the Manchu and 
Chinese armies of the Hu Peh Province, and Taels 120,000 
to the defence funds of Peking. 
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As to general remarks, it appears that Taels 30,432 go 
with the land-tax as “ extra charges ” to Peking : there are 
also mysterious levies for ‘‘asses and shallow boats’’ — probably 
for carrying the grain to the official granaries. Sz CliSvan 
and the Hwai syndicate supply salt, aud a revenue of two 
million taels is extracted therefrom, besides Taels 15,000 
from a local salt-producing place north-west of Hankow. 
The grain-tax used to be C,000 tons, but recent gazettes make 
it nearer 8,000, besides “ extras”: the commutation rate seems 
to be (ijeoOO caah the cwt., and the total receipts on the grain 
account about Taels 420,000. Taxes on reeds, houses, cedars, 
tea-trees, rhubarb, etc. seem to produce Taels 22,000, Then 
tliere are boat-dues at the provincial metropolis, wliich bring 
in Taels 45,000. The tea-taxes collected in 1806 at Yang- 
lou-tnng were very good, but it does not appear how much. 
Hu Pell spends large suras on “ arms” : the 14th purchase, in 
1881, cost her nearly three million taels. Recently a special 
house-tax levied (only for once) at three great centres pro- 
duced Taels 130,000. Kative opium produced Taels 472,000 
in 1895. Of course, in this, as in other provinces, there are 
pawn-shops, distilleries, fisheries, etc., etc.' which contribute 
to the revenue, but in lliis paper we are only stating what we 
can actually find out, by way of making a l)egmning and a 
proliminaiy foundation upon wliich abler men can work. 

Ivan Sub is not a paying province : on the contrary, it 
absorbs huge sums of money. The troops “ on this side of 
the AVall” after various changes and deductions, rccpiire 
about Taels 1,000,000, but it seems the other provinces have 
st^ll to send Taels 1,400,000, and that the balance is 
“immovably kept in the treasury.” The Ukia “inside the 
Wall ” for 1885 amounted to about Taels 350,000, most of 
wbicli goes into the provincial treasury. Ever since 1890 
the Ukin on native opium has been kept in a separate account 
. 16 
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from the ordinary liU% and held subject to appropriation. 
At the rate of Taels 16.6 the 133 pounds it barely amounted 
to Taels 20,000 in 1892. In that year the “ new pay,” or 
pay for the armies of Turkestan, was fixed at Taels 25 608,000, 
it having in 1889 been Taels 4,800,000 a year, and all the 
provinces had been punctual in forwarding their shares. In 
1895 the Governor of Ho Nan was down for a balance of 
Taels 300,000, and unsuccessfully tried to wriggle out of it. 
His share for 1896 is Taels 610,000. Shan Tung had sent 
Taels 400,000, and Sz OhSvan Taels 128,000. For some 
time there have been taxing-stations at Hami and KuchSng, 
bringing in jointly about Taels 20,000 a year ; others have 
recently been established at Turfan and Sui-lai. It is 
proposed now to establish a proper tariff, as seven years have 
elapsed since the treaty was made providing for temporary 
free trade for Russians in Kashgaria and Dzungaria. The 
Andijans and Chinese Cossacks, however, take advantage of 
Russian protection to make things more difficult farther 
west. The Russian trade with Kashgar was estimated a few 
years ago to be worth annually some Taels 1,200,000 a year ; 
that with Aksu Taels 200,000. The recent Mussulman 
rebellion had already during 1895 called for an extra 
appropriation of Taels 1,200,000, and the viceroy in 1896 
estimated the monthly expenditure at over Taels 300,000, to meet 
which he had again requested a special additional appropria- 
tion of Taels 800,000. For 1893 the land-tax of Kan Suh 
was officially reported at Taels 285,550, of which Taels 80,000 
had been exempted. This, however, only represented the 
“first crop.” But, as the total land-tax was, until recept 
changes, only fixed at Taels 280,652, it is probable that in 
so bleak a country the “ second crop ” produces very little. 
About Taels 130,000 is sent to Peking, Taels 70,000 kept 
for posts and local uses, and Taels 70,000 ‘‘booked for futui-e 
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annual appropriations.” Some years back the rebuilding 
of public offices in various towns cost Taels 70,000. The 
‘‘ New Territory ” of Kashgaria and Dzungaria seems to be 
pretty rich, for in 1889 the authorities reported a collection 
of nearly Taels 60,01)0 in land-tax ; 15,000 tons of grain 
(with a stock of 30,000 tons), and 10,000 tons of grass- 

Some idea may be obtained of the condition of things in 
Turkestan from the following documents. In 1884 an 
estimate of expenditui^e was made out as follows : 1. — Inside 
and outside the Wall, Taels 7,930,000 ; 2. — Si-iiing, 
Taels 10,000 ; 3. — Ning-hia, Taels 100,000 ; 4. — Liang-chou 
and Chwang-Iang, Taels 84,000 ; 5. — The three armies under 
Generals Kiisr, Jung, and K'ing, Taels 2,740,000 ; 6. — Barkul, 
Taels 400,000 ; 7. — Tarbagatai, Taels 330,000 ; 8. — Urumtsi, 
Taels 96,000. This estimate, with 8 added in intercalary 
years, involved an expenditure of about twelve million taels ; 
and this total was exclusive of the Ho Nau troops then under 
General Chang Yao, which were paid by Ho Nan. Another 
statement made out that ten million taels a year for thirty 
years had been spent in pacifying the western parts, and 
that, in 1882, eight million and a-half of taels had actually 
been received. The total population for Dzungaria and 
Kashgaria in 1887-8 was only estimated at one million and 
a quarter, but two million English acres were either taxed 
or in a condition to be taxed. Of course the above is now 
all obsolete. The estimates for 1892 and 1894 do not differ 
very much. They were as follow : 1. — Aksu and Barkul, 

Taels 1,560,000, to which add for arms, Taels 100,000; 
2. — Kuchfing, Taels 205,000 to Taels 215,000, two-thirds 
being for civil uses ; 3. — Hi, Taels 300,000 ; 4. — Tarbagatai, 
Taels 153,000 to Taels 191,000 ; 5.— Debts, Taels 200,000. 
Total, about Taels 2,500,000. At the beginning of 1887 
there were 64 camps,” and three parks of artillery, 
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numbering 19,883 figbting-men, 8,219 coolies, and 100 
officers : these were distributed over the ITew Territory and 
TJrumtsi. A year or two later, there were 4,000 men at 
Hi; 2,000 at Tarbagatai (both lots under the Governor at 
Kashgar); 1,000 Manchu troops at Urumtsi, Kucbfing and 
Barkul, these last costing Tls. 6(5,000 plus 16,000 cwt. of 
grain and 2,048 of provender. At Kobdo there are military 
colonies. The Customs established for the Russian trade 
at Kia-yii Pass is a complete failure, and eosts, in Hankow 
Customs subsidies, Tls. 9,000 a year, against receipts next 
to nil. As late as 1895, Taels 4,800,000 were appropriated 
to the Kan Suh troops, and this sum was actually sent in 
full by the provinces. Most of the rich provinces contribute 
to the Kan Suh drain, Sz Chowan nearly Tls. 1,000,000 a 
year, and Ho Nan over Tls. 500,000. There is a tea 
monopoly in Kan Suli (based on tlie Hwai salt rules) which 
produces Tls. 63,000 a year. There is a good deal of 
native opium grown, but 22 districts were exempted from the " 
growing-tax last year on account of the Mussulman rebellion. 
The financial accounts for this last rebellion are not 3 ^et in. 

Kiang Si Province , — The land-tax used to figure officially 
as Taels 1,878,682, with a grain-tax in kind of 50,000 tons. 
The governor recently reported that in recent years the land- 
tax is never more than Taels 1,300,000, whilst in 1891 he 
estimated the commuted grain-tax at Taels 640,000. Only 
this year (1896) the lihin was calculated at Taels 1,000,000 : 
this sum corresponds fairly with the actual collection for the 
latter half of 1892, which amounted to about Taels 460, 00(), 
including local opium, and a petty export grain-tax at the 
mouth of the Poyang lake. The local opium fetches under 
Taels 9,000 a year, and is strictly reserved to the Admiralty. 
The Native Customs at Kewkiang used to bring in half-a- 
million a year, but now it reports about Taels 400,000. The 
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inland Native Customs brings in under Taels SO^OOO* Pre- 
vious to steamers coming up it used to produce Taels 90,000. 
A large revenue must also be derived from the 60,000 tons 
of sea-salt which Kiang Si takes from the Hwai Salt Ad- 
ministration. Tlie nominal taxation on salt is very low, 
onl}^ Taels 5,000 a year, probably in order to prevent Canton 
smuggled salt from competing with tbe Hwai ; but it is quite 
certain that the authorities do not content themselves with so 
paltry a sum as that ; still, it is noteworthy that Kiang Si 
pays no appropriations oat of her salt revenue. Her annual 
liabilities are Taels 350,000 (with Taels 40,000 occasionally 
added) from the land-tax, Taels 100,000 from Uhin and 
Taels 30,000 from inland customs to the Peking Manchus; 
about Taels 200,000 to the Admiralty, and Taels 360,000 
to Kan Suh. The last-named comes from land, grain and 
Kkm taxes. The Admiralty appropriation is nominally 
Taels 300,000, of which in any case only eight-tenths need 
he sent, but only twice since 1886 have even the full 
Taels 240,000 been despatched. Why of 300, and not 
240 outright, should be specified is one of the numerous 
obscurities in Chinese finance. For some years Kiang Si has 
been supposed to send Taels 50,000 a year to Foochow, but 
so far she has only managed Taels 15,000 in four years : 
governors seem to know instinctively when business is really 
intended and when other provinces are simply extorting. 
The north-east frontier takes Taels 50,000 of land-tax, and 
Taels 80,000 likin : this has been paid regularly ever since 
1880. Besides this there is an annual sum of Taels 240,000 
(from land-tax, commuted grain-tax and likin') for frontier 
defeuce, explained to be supplementary to the Peking Manchu 
vote, and once what used to be sent to Kan Suh. In 1883 
Uliasutai and Kobdo (in Tartary) were authorised to draw 
on Kiang Si for Taels 20,000, and it took just ten years 
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to extracfe it. In the same way the government hunters 
of Manchuria have been ten years in extracting a like sum. 
Over Taels 60,000 a year of “ light remittances ” (i.e, money) 
are sent annually to Peking in addition to the commuted 
grain-tax. Ever since 1866 ten provinces have had to con- 
tribute to the support of Ll Hung-chang’s troops : Kiang Si’s 
share is Taels 60,000, but she is Taels 100,000 in arrear. 
Then there are Taels 40,000 a year to the central support ” 
fund, which seems to mean Peking troops : this also is in 
arrear. In 1887 the Grain Iiitendant was summarily called 
on to assist Shan Tung with Taels 40,000 for river repairs, 
and he was reminded that, as money had been substituted for 
grain since about 1853, it followed that much of his work 
must be obsolete. For some years past Kiang Si has declared 
herself bankrupt on account of the land-tax failing. Her 
own troops cost Taels 225,000 a year, and for 1892 a sum of 
Taels 100,000 had to be contributed by the Foreign Customs ; 
even then, a shortage of Taels 5,000 had to be made up from 
the land-transfer tax fund. Consequent upon the extra 

demands upon her caused by the Japanese war, she had to 
contract a loan of Taels 318,000 at interest a year or two ago, 
Taels 239,000 of which went to Peking for purchases of 
arms, and Taels 80,000 of which were locally spent. The 
Taels 239,000 are to be gradually repaid from the Ukm and 
foreign opium funds which would otherwise go to Peking : 
meanwhile it is as much as Kiang 8i can do to pay the 
interest. To meet all these difficulties, the tea-tax has been 
increased by 20 per cent. ; pawn-shops have subscribed 
Taels 25,000, and native opium-shops Taels 11,000 : an 
extra tax on sugar has produced about Taels 4,000, and, from 
1st January 1896, 20 per cent, has been added to the octroi 
on native wine and tobacco. To make matters worse, there 
has been a lack of rain, and in order to purchase grain for 
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relief, and seed, all house-rents in the province are to be taxed 
20 per cent* from May 1896, the landlord and occupier dividing, 
hut the occupier having to pay in the first instance. Occasionally 
Kiang Si is called upon for something extra; for instance, 
in 1886, at the instance of the Emperor’s father* she sent up a 
consignment of 50,000 strings of cash, it is not stated from 
what fund : the cash were wanted to ‘‘improve the circulation.” 

Kiang Sa Province. — The land-tax nsed to be 
Taels 3,116,826 and the grain-tax (together with An Hwei) 
90,000 tons. The land-tax is collected in two divisions, those of 
Nanking (Taels 375,000) and Soochow (Taels 750,000) making 
together something over Taels 1,100,000, which sum has not 
varied much for many years. Probably this great falling-off 
from the old figure is due to the T‘aip‘ing rebellion. For 
1893 the grain-tax was reported at about 50,000 tons, seven- 
eighths of which went by sea (junk and steamer) and one- 
eighth by canal ; but one-half of this latter was diverted to 
Chill Li for famine relief. The native opium taxiug-statiou 
at Sll-chou, in the north, fetches from Taels 200,000 to 
Taels 250,000 a year, and a great portion of its collection 
goes to the Admiralty. The likin collectorates are, like the 
land-tax, divided between the two treasurers of Nanking and 
Soochow, but their annual reports do not embody detailed 
statements of the amounts collected, nine-tenths of which go 
to the Admiralty. Nanking seems to raise about half-a- 
million : in fact, for the first half of 1896 it was Taels 304,000, 
including the grain-tax collected at Wuhn, which is in 
An Hwei Province. The Salt Industry of the Hwai flats, 
reorganized a few years ago by Tseng Kwoh-fan, and 
managed by the viceroy at Nanking, produces a government 
revenue of about Taels 3,000,000 a year, most of which sum 
goes to maintain the viceroy’s troops at Nanking and the 
governor’s troops at Ganking. The ‘‘ Southern Hwai ” 
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section ten years ago produced about Taels 1,2155000 a year : 
in the absence of any specific record touching the Northern 
Hwai we must assume that it accounts for the balance. 

Kiang Six’s appropriations are not very heavy, consider- 
ing the wealth of the province. The Peking Manchns take 
Taels 150,000 of the land-tax, Taels 250,000 of the salt 
revenue, from Taels 150,000 to 350,000 of the Foreign 
Customs revenue, Taels 100,000 likin^ and Taels 30,()UO 
Native Customs. The Foreign Customs also pays Taels 50,000 
to the Household ; but for many years half this sum has gone 
to the Board in repayment of advances. In addition to these 
50,000 there are also Taels 30,000 of ‘^ordinary year expenses 
of the Hoasehold,” which also come from the Shanghai 
Foreign Customs. Since 18GG the General and Customs 
treasuries between them have had to find Taels 60,000 a year 
towards the ‘‘strengthening” fund. In 1893 and 1894 each 
Taels 40,000 and Taels 50,000 of the Peking Manchus’ money 
were diverted to pay off part of a debt of Taels 490, G47 
incurred at Shanghai in order to purchase 2,000 tons of 
copper for the Peking mints. The receipts from opium duty 
and likin at Shanghai and Chinkiang are pretty heavy. At 
Shanghai, for the first quarter of 1894, they amounted 
to Taels 326,352, on Ukin alone, but the appropriations and 
repayments due exceeded those receipts by 72,G05. The 
Chinkiang receipts for duty and likin for the first quarter 
of 1893 were Taels 83,787, all which was held to meet Board 
appro[)riatious. There is a Ukbi on grain at Nanking, but 
the estimated receipts have not yet been published. In 189G 
each of tlie treasurers at Nanking and Soochow had to 
send Taels 10,000 towards Grand Canal I'epairs, to which 
Taels 90,000 a year are appropriated under the Transport 
Viceroy. The Two Hwai salt treasury also sent Taels 10,000. 
The Hwai-an and Yangchovv Native Customs are supposed to 
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produce about Taels 100,000 between them, but of course 
peculation reigns supreme, and all figures are fictitious. 
There is also a Native Oustom-house at Shanghai : at one 
time it was down for Taels 120,000 a j^ear on tea alone, but 
for 1893-4: the total collection, including China Merchants’ 
S.S. Company trade, junk exemptions, etc. only amonnted 
to Taels 60,000. Nanking raises Taels 6,000 on its opium- 
shops, and no doubt Soochow and other large towns do the 
same. There is also a rush-tax administration under the 
Yangchow iaotai. The River Viceroy has his own taxing- 
stations at Yuan-kung P'u and other places. The treasury 
of the Shanghai taotai is now as important as those at 
the two capitals, for tlio recently nogociated loans, foreign 
missions abroad, etc., etc. all come under its ken. To 
thoroughly understand the working of the Hwai salt system 
would require almost a lifetime : there are wheels within 
wheels, and dodges within dodges. Most of the “ big men ” 
in China have a finger in the pie. 

The wretched province of Kwang Si is very little heard 
of. The land-tax used to be Taels 116,399, and probably is 
not far from that now, nominally, but extensive remissions 
were made in 1895 on the ground that the province had not 
yet recovered from the effects of rebellion, and that there 
had been scarcity besides. A great portion of the land-tax 
in this province is collected by native or aboriginal chiefs. 
Heavy squeezes used to be, and jirobably still are, made out 
of the cassia trade. The Customs at Wu Chou (which has 
recently distinguished itself by annoying a British transit- 
pass pioneer) was charged a few 3 a‘ars ago with tlie crime of 
making private squeezes to the tune of Taels 350,000 a year. 
This led to enquiry, and between Taels 20,000 and 30,000 
a year were found to go in presents to the high provincial 
authorities, called ‘‘yamen expenses.” It was estimated 
17 
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that Taels 170,000 or Taels 200,000 in irregular charges 
were annually paid, under one head or the other, to this 
office by the trade. In 1884 the Viceroy Ohang Chih-tung 
instituted reforms, which led to a saving of Taels 225,000, 
leaving Taels 200,000 to be collected under the new system. 
Kwang Si does not send any money to Peking. In 1887 
Hu Peh Province was ordered to send Taels 120,000 a year 
for the support of Kwang Si armies, but after a short time 
Taels 70,000 a year, saved from sums due to Li Hung-chang’s 
Tientsin armies from Hu Peh, were diverted to Kwang Si, 
and have been sent ever since pretty regularly, besides 
Taels 20,000 as a special fund for the purchase of guns. All 
this is in connection with the French occupation of Tonquin, 
Kwang Si seems to raise about Taels 75,000 from the salt 
coming to her from Kwang Tung ; but her attempt to supply 
Kwei Ohou Province with this salt, to the injury of the 
Sz ChVan salt interest, led to epistolary recriminations some 
ten years ago, and the Sz ChVan Viceroy got the best of the 
encounter. Hu Nan ought to send Taels 10,000 a month to 
Kwang Si, but from 1884 to 1896 she only sent Taels 460,000 
in all: during the summer of 1896 she remitted Taels 20,000 : 
this is, of course, for the support of the Kwang Si armies. 

Kwang Tung PTovince. — This is the best squeezing 
ground in China. The tablet at the Board, which contains a 
list of all the posts in the Empire, is said to be worn into a 
hole under the title of “Hoppo of Canton,’’ every visitor 
having placed his finger there for centuries back with the 
remark, That’s the post I should like.” One of the other 
chief sources of revenue is now the loeising lottery, or 
gambling on the names of successful wranglers or doctors at 
Peking and the provincial capitals. Twenty years ago an 
attempt was ideally made to put a stop to this as immoral ; and 
when I was at Canton in 1875 the Manchu Viceroy, Yinghan, 
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was dismissed for trying to re-open it. However, it was 
found that this was simply putting money into the hands of 
the Portuguese at Macao, who, in their greed of gain, 
declined to imitate the prohibitory policy of the Hongkong 
and native governments. Consequently, for the past fifteen 
years the monopoly has been farmed out. The six-year period 
having expired in the spring of 1896, a syndicate has paid in 
advance to the Viceroy Taels 1,800,000 for the right to sell 
tickets throughout the province. As ten per cent, less is 
given in prizes than is taken in ticket money, it follows that, 
allowing 300 working days in the year, any profit remaining 
to the syndicate must be subject to the first charge of 
Taels 1,000 a day : that is, at least £ 2,000 must be taken in 
tickets daily before there can be any question of profit. But 
this concession seems to be mixed up with what is called the 
which sounds like “ brothels’ licences,” and to pay 
in reality ^4,400,000 a year. The whole subject is very 
obscure, of course purposely kept so. The next corrupt 
source of revenue is the Native Customs under the Hoppo, 
touching whose enormous gains we have already had our say. 
The Salt Treasury is only down for Taels 47,510 in the official 
Red Book ; hut, as it contributes annually Taels 250,000 to 
Peking, and as Taels 230,000 are leviable on salt exported 
from Canton, it is evident that there is money somewhere. 
Eight districts in Hu Nan are supplied with Kwang Tung 
salt, which is taxed in the province of production before it 
leaves it. Kwang Tung has an interest in getting her salt 
consumed in both Hu Nan and Fuh Kien, and by an arrange- 
ment with the Full Kien government the Swatow branch of 
the Canton Salt Administration collects taxes on salt for 
Fnh Kien, and pays for Fuh Kien’s preventive service. The 
land-tax of Kwang Tung province used to he fixed at 
Taels 1,264,304. In 1892 it was officially estimated at 
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Taels 1,118,936, with Taels 181,881 for extra weights, etc. 
A considerable sum is also received for rents on reclaimed 
sand-flats, concerning which there is much jobbery and 
favouritism. The likin receipts arc not published, but an 
enquiry made through Sir lioBSRT Hart ten years ago elicited 
the fact that the Viceroy and the Hoppo between them 
collected Taels 750,000 at the stations outside Hongkong and 
Macao alone ; but at least three-quarters of this sum was on 
opium, which is now only taxed by the Foreign Customs. 

Canton’s appropriations are heavy, the Peking Manchus 
taking a full million of taels alone, as already explained under 
that item [Part I]. Besides his share under that head, 
which comes from the Foreign Customs, the Hoppo has to 
send Taels 300,000 for the Household and Buttery, and 
Taels 40,000 for impecunious officials, presumably from his 
own “ general ” fund ; Taels 120,000 also go frpm the six- 
tenths Foreign Customs fund to north-east frontier defence. 
In 1893 he was called upon to contribute Taels 120,000 from 
the four-tenths and Taels 200,000 from the six-tenths to a 
new Peking military preparation fund, but it is not quite 
clear yet how far this contribution is special, and how far 
permanent. The Salt Commissioner, besides his Taels 50,000 
to the Household and Taels 200,000 to Peking Manchus, 
had to send from 1889 onwards one-half of an annual sum 
of Taels 200,000 for western armies ; the other half came 
from the general treasury. Likin contributes Taels 80,000 
annually to north-east frontier defence. Likin and salt 
between them send Taels 50,000 annually for railways and 
Taels 10,000 for Yellow River repairs. A big local revenue 
is raised in Canton from the likin and octroi on vegetable oils 
(4 mace the tub) and salt fish : there are also many other 
licences, fees, and city squeezes. 

The Salt Treasury is supposed to send Taels 10,000 a 
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year to Grand Canal repairs, but failed to do so in 1896. The 
T‘aip'ing Customs in the north part of the province produce 
Taels 150,000 ; the Swatow local customs Taels 90,000 ; the 
Shao-k4ng Customs (the former capital) Taels 105,000 ; the 
Prefect’s Octroi, Taels 52,000. Then there are Native 
Customs at Pakhoi and Hoihow, the proceeds of which go 
to local uses. The great trading village of Siao-lan raises 
Taels 30,000 in lihin. A farmer offered $ 6,000 a year for 
the right to collect 7 viace a head on cattle exported, but the 
authorities cannot legally recognise the right to export beasts 
of the plough. Then there are boat-charges on passage-boats, 
duties on jade, pawn-shops, distilleries, etc. etc. And large 
sums must come from such enormous marts as Fatshan, Ch'en- 
tshin, and other well-known centres. In fact, if Kwang 
Tung Province were properly handled, instead of being left to 
the mercies of a pack of greedy Maiiclui harpies and local 
blackguards, she alone would easily raise a revenue of 
Taels 10,000,000 a year without in the slightest degree 
oppressing the people. 

Kwei Chou is another beggar province. In past prosperous 
times its land-tax was never much over Taels 100,000, and it is 
not likely that this sum is much exceeded now. The armies 
were re-organized in 1889, since which time about Taels 450,000 
a year have been required on that account alone. Kwei Chou 
depends almost entirely upon Sz Oh‘wan for salt, and Sz 
Cli‘wan collects on Kwei Chou’s behalf Taels 180,000 a year 
upon the salt trade. The salt syndicate of Sz Ch‘wan, which 
assists Yiin Nan with Taels 25,000, also undertakes to assist 
Kwei Chou with another annual Taels 40,000 “in place of 
subscriptions.” Of, the Peking appropriations due from Sz 
Chowan, Taels 126,000 are diverted as an aid to Kwei Chou. 
Thus, Sz Chowan in all contributes to Kwei Chou Taels 346,000 
a year. The governor reports monthly the driblets he 
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receives from other provinces, all of which have to be screwed 
out very hard, Hu Nan, down for Taels 4,000 a month, sent 
nearly Taels 400,000 between 1879 and 1892. During the 
year 1893 the following figured for a few thousand taels 
apiece : Shan Tung Province, Oh^h Kiang Province, Soochow 
City, Shanghai Foreign Customs, Kewkiang Customs, Canton 
City, Hu Peh Province. Ch6h Kiang is down for Taels 40,020 
land-tax, but “with an immense effort” forwards Taels 10,000 
from her salt funds. Of the Taels 158,000 arrears, Hu Peh 
sent Taels 112,000 between 1887 and 1892, and also ‘^with 
desperate economy ” managed to rake Taels 10,000 together 
in 1893. But, as will be readily seen, Sz Chowan is the great 
stand-by, and if she did not come up to scratch Kwei Chou 
would soon make things disagreeable by smuggling Kwang Si 
or over-taxing Sz Chowan salt. There are various other 
miscellaneous statements, of doubtful value, to rniake about 
Kwei Chou, 'which province has been partly repopulated of 
late years by the system of military colonization. The land- 
tax, likin^ and duties together were stated in 1884 to bring in 
about Taels 300,000, and the total annual expenditure was 
estimated at Taels 900,000. A few years back Taels 40,000 
were borrowed from the Kwei Chou treasury in order to 
develop local copper mines ; little result has been achieved, 
and the 'Copper Director still owes Taels 25,000 of the 
advance. The lead mines seem more successful. Between 
the years 1870-80, nearly ten millions of taels were raised by 
the sale of office ; but the Peking Gazette is not clear whether 
this was raised outside of Kwei Chou for titles in Kwei Chou, 
or whether it was in aid of Kwei Chou, and for titles good in 
divers provinces. 

Shan Si Province . — The land-tax of this province used 
to be Taels 2,990,675, and State papers have recently appeared 
shewing that this sum is now more than maintained. In 
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1893 the total receipts were estimated at Taels 3,304,266. 
It seems that the land-tax is still the great stand-by of the 
province, for Taels 450,000 to Taels 500,000 have for many 
years been regularly sent from this fund to the Peking 
Manchus. There appear to be also due Taels 100,000 for 
the Palace Savings or Reserve Fund, Taels 60,000 for the 
strengthening fund, Taels 40,000 saved on local soldiers’ pay 
and Taels 55,000 for the troops at Uliasutai and Kobdo i 
and there is a sum of Taels 100,000 for north-east frontier 
defence. Another sum of Taels 200,000 was a few years 
ago appropriated from miscellaneous and police fund receipts 
for the training of hannermen at Peking. Of the sums sent 
to Peking, Taels 20,000 were one year (1893) diverted to 
the Ku-peh K‘ou Pass (on the way from Peking to Jehore) 
for the support of the Ghabar Mongol guard there. 

The Lu salt interest of Shan Si is put down in the 
ofScial books as being worth Taels 507,285 to the government, 
this being at the rate of (roughly) Taels 100 upon the 5,298 
warrants which must he consumed every year. Shan Si 
supplies parts of Shen Si, Hu Peh and Ho Han with salt. 
The famine of 1877 threw it back, but of late years the salt 
administration appears to have been able to hold its head 
fairly above water, having only about a thousand unconsumed 
warrants on its hands. 

The following miscellaneous facts may be stated about 
Shan Si. The corvies and purveyances are still heavy, 
though a dozen years back the Governor Chang Chih-tung did 
much to lighten the burden : he also purified the administra- 
tion in many ways, abolishing the annual birthday gifts ” 
of Taels 78,900 which used to be distributed amongst the 
high officials. The land question in Shan Si is complicated 
by the fact that the northern parts are Mongol pasture, 
now largely cultivated by Chinese squatters : the Sarachi 
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Tumets alone have let out 50,000 acres. I cannot find 
any traces of likin in Shan Si, but the Shahu Customs at the 
Great Wall bring in Taels 40,000 to the public chest. 
There is also a taxing-station at Kwei-liwa (Marco Polo’s 
Tondue). The salt administration is very mixed. The salt 
lakes of Kzai Hien and An Yih have been profitably worked 
for a thousand years. The Pfing-yang salt works were 
thrown open free to the public just 1,400 years ago. The 
Ho-tung or Lu salt syndicate above-mentioned has for many 
years been a sink of corruption: in 1884 Chang Ohih- 
TUNG took it in hand and estimated the “ mixed dues ” at 
Taels 260,000. Quite recently a second unmasking has 
taken place, and over Taels 2,000,000 in unpaid taxes have 
accumulated : in 1895 the merchants subscribed Taels 100,000, 
to be repaid in four years. Shan Si salt creeps into Hu Peh, 
and also supplies portions of Shen Si and Ho Han. 

Shan Tung Province . — The land-tax used to be 3,376,155 
Taels, besides 22,000 tons of grain. According to the 
official reports for 1892-3, it would appear that about 
Taels 2,900,000 were collected in those yeai's. In the 
collection of this tax the tael has been taken as high as 
5,600 to 5,900 cash ; but the Governor Li Ping-bbng has 
introduced reforms and reduced it to 2,600 to 2,700. The 
Tai Salt Kevenue is nominally Taels 120,720, but the change 
in course of the Yellow River in 1865 both disorganized 
the service and injured the quality of the- salt. In 1889 an 
extra tax of Taels 200 per thousand consignments was 
accepted on the understanding that each packet of 320 
nominally Chinese pounds should count as 440. Py this 
means it was hoped to add Taels 80,000 to the annual 
revenue. There is a “southern salt” syndicate under 
separate management which also serves part of Ho Nan : 
this was placed on a sound footing by the Governor Ting 
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PaO“Ch:bng in 1867, but wholesale corruption has since 
crept in. The present Governor has abolished the “offering” 
of Taels 12,000 annually made to his predecessors ; has 
dismissed all sinecure - office holders; put a stop to the 
intrigues of Peking eunuchs and statesmen; and so re- 
organized the business that Taels 40,000 may easily be made 
available for army and arsenal purposes. 

There is no specific statement on record as to what the 
yield of general him amounts to, bnt it is probably about 
a million taels. The h'/chi on foi'eign opium amounted in 
1893 to Taels 24,845 ; that on native opium collected in each 
township in 1892 to Taels 65,941. As the likin on native 
opinm is only Taels 16 the 100 Chinese pounds, it follows 
that foreign opium only occupies an infinitesimal part of the 
ground covered. In the provincial capital of Tsi-uan Fu 
there are twelve foreign opiuui'Stores, each paying a licence- 
fee of Taels 24 a year. The on native opium near 
Lai-chou Fii is collected by the Chefoo Foreign Customs 
Superintendent, and amounted in 1892 to Taels 4,183. The 
Native Custom-houses at Chefoo and Lintsing (on the 
Grand Canal) were supposed to produce Taels 70,000 a year, 
bnt as a imle only Taels 60,000 were reported, and the 
Superintendent (the same who is at the head of the Foreign 
Customs) was recently accused of pocketing Taels 100,000 
a year for himself ; the new Governor has so re-organized 
matters that Taels 50,000 more are now gained from Chefoo 
and Taels 30,000 from Lintsing. 

Besides the Taels 400,000 from land-tax, Taels 210,000 
from salt-taxes, and Taels 50,000 from the Foreign Customs 
receipts appropriated to the Peking Manchus, Shaii Tung is 
saddled with a permanent annual charge of Taels 600,000 
for repairs to the Yellow River, which sura had to he 
supplemented between the years 1889 and 1891 by a further 
18 
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annual grant of Taols 50,000. About ten years ago a lump 
sum of Taels 315,000 Iiad to be deducted from tbo Peking 
Mancliii fund on this account, and the Governor, in searching 
about for miscellaneous funds, savings, etc., to compensate 
for this, suggested that the Kiang Si grain authorities might 
be mulcted in Taels 40,000, for, commutation of the grain- 
tax there having taken place in 1851-1862, a great many 
levies nominally made in connection with “ forwarding grain 
to Peking” go into the local authorities’ pockets. The 
foreign-drilled troops at Ohefoo, recently reduced from 500 
to 450, used to draw about Taels 25,000 a year from the 
Native and Foreign Customs receipts, but it seems that, 
since or in consequence of the Japanese war, onlj^ 150 of 
these are now kept np. In one year Shan Tung figures for 
Taels 22,000 Manchurian, Taels 14,000 Kirin, and Taels 5,000 
Tsitsihar salaries, all forwarded in the first instance to 
Moukden, all coming out of general provincial receipts. She 
is also liable to contributions towards frontier defence and 
metropolitan guards, apparently about Taels 100,000 a year 
for the two. On the other hand, certain aids are due to her 
from Sz Ch‘wan. The Admiralty some years ago called 
for contributions towards the building of fast cruisers from 
Europe, and the Governor, being Taels 30,429 short, asked 
permission to borrow Taels 10,731 from the Ukin receipts. 
About Taels 14,000 a year were, until recently at least, 
required for the up-keep of Shan Tung’s solitary steam 
cruiser ; this seems to have come out of foreign opium, and 
the Taels 4,170 collected in 1892 on steamers goinu to the 
non-treaty port of Lai-chou were devoted to the same ends. 
The Salt Treasury has to contribute Taels 2,000 a year to 
Canal repairs, but for 1895-6 it lias failed to do so. 

Shen Si Province , — The land-tax is down in the official 
Ked Book for Taels 1,658,700. In practice it is complicated 
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with extra charges for post-horses, salt-dues, etc., and 
blended with similar assessments called ‘‘ colonial settlement 
taxes ; ’’ but in 1893 the whole of these put together 
amounted to at least Taels 1,750,000, even after all allowances 
for dearth, floods and accident had been made. In 1896 
the Taels 270,000 arrears of 57 districts for the year 1894 
were remitted by the Emperor. The Governor has just 
reported that “the people pay their land-tax most cheerfullj^.” 
Shen Bi derives her salt in the south from Sz Chowan, in 
the central parts from Shan Si, and in the north from the 
Mongols. Shan Si collected Taels 15,384 salt liJdn on 
Shen Si’s behalf in 1892, but there is nothing to shew what 
revenue is derived from the other two. Her total collection 
of likin was reported at Taels 259,858 in 1892, being 9 
less than in 1891 ; the native opium likin was Taels 29,504, 
being 40 less than in 1891 ; drought and frost had done 
damage both to opium and to general cultivation : most 
of the likin yield apjpears to be devoted to the pay of local 
troops. In 1895 the collection was unexpectedly good. The 
north parts of Shen Si are too cold for the poppy, but 
42 districts in the south paid between tliem Taels 6,087 for 
duties on poppy-fields in 1892 : this seems to be a new 
charge, over and above the land-tax. It is a little confusing 
to find Taels 10,742 reported as the likin on opium for 1892 
the same day that Taels 29,504 was reported in another 
paper, but apparently the smaller sum represents the charges 
made on the crop taken from the field, whilst the larger 
sum represents the exactions made by the stations along the 
roads. The smaller sum and the duties on fields, Taels 16,830 
ill all, were ordered up to Peking for “imperial parks.” 
Shen Si does not seem to be called upon for many appro- 
priations; in 1893 she had to find Taels 200,000, in aid of 
Kan Sub, from her land-tax, and probably this sum is a 
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regular annual one. In 1887 the Governor reported that 
her total revenue ought to be three, but actually was two 
niillions, and that it was derived from land-tax, likin^ and 
“duties’’ [(jncry on what, and where levied?]. Jn 1896 
the latter part of the statement was repeated, and likin was 
said to be largely in excess of “duties.” The “confiscated 
camp lands ” of 23 districts (a legacy of the Yakub Beg 
and Tungan rebellion of 1860-75) have since then been in 
part re-surveyed : in all, they amounted to 3,600,000 English 
acres, and only a small part of this vast area has been 
“ raised ” once more to a taxable state ; however, the 
Governor recently expressed a hope that he might be able to 
extract “several myriads” more from this source. ^ The 
armies of south Shen Si cost Taels 600,000 a year, and now 
Taels 100,000 are needed towards paying oflp foreign loans. ' 
Of course the recent Mussulman rebellion has run off with 
all Shen Si’s available spare cash : she had a balance of 
Taels 170,000 reserved “for the new armies’ annual wants,” 
and this seems to have now disappeared. 

S:^ CWwan Promnce . — The land-tax is nominally the 
lowest of all, being only Taels 631,094 in the Red Book, 
or Taels 668,000 according to proclamation, but as a matter of 
fact, the ^‘extras” make it oue of the heaviest in the Empire. 
The writer of these lines has himself travelled over a great 
part of the province, and found that in some cases as much 
as ten times the nominal cliarges were actually exacted : at 
least four millions in land-tax must be wrung from the people 
nnJer various heads. In 1892 the viceroy reported the 
land-tax at Taels 692,431, plus 429,550 of extra charges, 
making Taels 1,120,980 in all, but out of this be deducted 
Taels 133,558 to compensate Sz GhSvan for transit-passes 
taken out at Hankow and Ichang. For 1895 the correspond- 
ing figures were Taels 1,121,580 and Taels 141,459. In 
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addition to the land-tax, about 900 tons of rice and beans 
were collected and reported for both 3 ^ears. When the 
writer was in Sz ChSvan, he read a proclamation which 
distinctly put one single extra item of the land-tax at 
Taels 500,000 ; it went on to state that Taels 230,000 of this 
sum went to the Peking Manchus, and Taels 150,000 to the 
provincial Manchu and Chinese troops. The Viceroy Ti;Na 
Pao-cheng reorganized the vast salt industry of Sz OhHvan 
about sixteen years ago, and officially admits for that date a 
salt revenue of over Taels 1,000,000 ; the same viceroy 
reported his gross revenue at Taels 4,200,000 in 1881; so that 
we may safely assume that lihin^ salt and land-tax each 
produce about one-third of that total. In 1891 the exported 
salt revenue was reported at Taels 1,324,770, but this seems 
to include the Taels 180,000 collected on behalf of Kwei 
Chon. 

Sz ChVan’s appropriations are very heavy. For some 
years past the aid to the Kan Sah-Kashgariau troops has been 
fixed at Taels 980,000 a year, the expenses of remitting which 
are chargeable to the likin fund : these remittances come in 
part from the tea and salt dues, salt likin, extra land-tax, etc., 
and are partly scraped together from all sorts of unintelligible 
funds, such as ‘‘sale of office,” ^‘reductions,” “further 
reductions,” “Peking scale,” “official note reductions,’^ 
“military savings,” “fines on pay,” etc. etc. The Peking 
Manchus have regularly drawn Taels 150,000 from salt, and 
Taels 120,000 from the “extra” land-tax charge above 
alluded to. In 1893 Taels 250,000 and Taels 170,000 were 
demanded and sent under these heads by way of exception, 
and the Chungking Foreign Customs was put down for 
Taels 70,000. In 1894 the Chungking contribution was 
Taels 140,000 ; but in 1893 Taels 40,000 had been diverted 
to the relief of the distressed people in Yiin Kan, and 
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Taels 120,000 to Kwei Chou for the purchase of lead for 
Peking. The north-east frontier takes Taels 150,000 from 
the salt likin^ Taels 80,000 from extra land-tax, and 
Taels 30,000 from the Native Customs at KVei Kwan in 
the Gorges. The metropolitian guards appear to take 
Taels 60,000 a year, and this has been going on for the 
past 26 years, Taels 1,800,000 having already been absorbed 
under that head : part of the money, if not all, comes from 
some reductions fund.” Sz Chowan also contributes pretty 
heavily to the needs of Ylin Nan : the fixed annual sum of 
Taels 360,000 has, since 1886, been temporarily reduced to 
Taels 180,000 (apparently because there is no longer any 
immediate clanger from the French). This sum appears to 
be raised from the proceeds of tlie sale of office, the lihin and 
“ official note reductions.” But, in addition to this, the salt 
revenue in 1893 and again in 1896 provided Taels 200,000 for 
foreign-drilled Yiin Nan troops, Taels 25,000 a year in place 
of what ought to be the proceeds of the sale of office in Yiin 
Nan, and Taels 60,000 in aid of Yiin Nan soldiers’ pay, onfc of 
moneys which ought to have gone to the Peking Board, Salt 
also provides an annual sum of Taels 100,000 in aid of other 
provinces’ ” pay for troops. Shan Tung is one of these, but 
it does not appear how much she is entitled to receive, or 
how she gets it. Her own armies have cost Sz ChSvan 
Taels 720,000 a year ever since 1864. The last report 
distributes this money in tlie following way : Taels 42,000 
obtained from salt likin ; Taels 208,000 from surcharges on 
tlie land-tax ; Taels 390,000 from sale of office (funds of 
1886-7), and Taels 80,000 from general likin. The 72nd and 
73rd monthly receipts on the New Coast Defence Sale of Office 
Account for August and September 1896 produced about 
Taels 2,700. Daring the past few years the likin and “land- 
tax surcharge ” fund have had to send Taels 50,000 a year to 
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Tientsin for railways, the general liUn paying the expenses of 
remittance. Within the past few years the Sz ChSvan 
authorities have made various appeals to Peking for grace 
and mercy, |)Ieading that certain ^Svaste” and ‘‘extra scale” 
funds are required for local use : the treasuries of the province 
and the salt and tea administration each struggle to evade the 
last straw, but both camels are made to kneel and distribute 
as best they may the loads placed upon the province by 
merciless Peking. The maximum sum annually sanctioned 
for the Cheng-tu Arsenal is Taels 00,000 a year. It was 
intended to make reductions in the military force, but the 
recent Mussulman troubles have necessitated extra garrisons 
at Ta Tsien-lii (Tibet) and Sung-phui T‘ing (near the 
Kokonor-Miniak tribes). 

Yl'in Nan Proyme^’.—Yun Han is officially down for 
Taels 209,582 land-tax, aud in good years she used to derive 
Taels 260,000 a year from salt, besides Taels 240,000 from 
the exportation of metals to Annam and Burmab. But of 
late j^ears, what with the Panthay rebellion, the decay of 
mining industries, the French encroachments, etc., only sixty 
per cent, upon nominal salaries (Taels 110,000) have been 
paid, and, even to achieve that, Taels 20,000 a year have had 
to he contributed by a special salt k'hn. The armies are 
supported by richer provinces. Until 18<S9 Sz ChSvan 
used to send Taels 23,000 a month, or say Taels 276,000 a 
3 "ear ; but after that year Taels 5,000 were taken off, 
Taels 3,000 being charged upon Hu Peh salt and general li/cm 
and Taels 2,000 upon the Hankow Foreign Customs. In 1895 
Hu Peh diverted Taels 100,000 of the “Extra Pay ” fund to 
Yilu Nan on behalf of Peking copper purchases. In 1893-4 
the Shanghai Foreign Customs were directed to divert in all 
Taels 90,000 of their Peking Maiichu remittance towards 
paying a Peking debt of Taels 490,647 for Yiin Nan copper. 
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The Sz Chowan salt office undertakes to send Taels 25,000 a 
year to Yna Nan “ in place of subscriptions ’’ ; Taels 60,000 
are annually diverted to Yiiii Nan from moneys due to the 
Peking Board ; and Taels 200,000 are sent, also apparently 
from the Sz OhSvaii salt office, to Yiin Nan for the specially 
trained troops, it is presumed on the Burmo-Tonqniu 
frontiers. Puh Kien and Oh^h Kiang contribute with 
greater or less regularity to the copper industry fund. 
Taels 270,000 worth of copper passed through lehaug for 
Peking in 1895 ; part was detained at Wnch‘ang, for the 
mints there. 

Ylln Nan has two salt-wells of her own of very ancient 
standing, each of which is down for an excise of Taels 4,000 ; 
but in 1888 both were in a borrowing stage. The Ukm 
administration, under an expectant taotai^ suhordinately 

to the sz-tao (provincial government committee) produces 
Taels 400,000 a year. The ‘‘ man and horse ” corvdes were 
commuted in or about 1883 for a money payment. There is 
a “sale of office” in connection with Yun Nan for ^‘^sea 
defence”: according to the 35th report, published in 1896, 
Taels 7,874 had been received for 19 titles. 

The copper industry used to be very flourishing. For a 
hundred years on end the Peking Board received from Yiin 
Nan 6,300,000 Chinese pounds (4,000 tons) of copper for 
coining in exchange for Taels 1,000,000 in silver. After the 
suppression of the Panthay rebellion the Board recommenced 
remitting, but for some time it was only found possible to 
send 5,000,000 pounds in exchange for Taels 2,000,000. For 
some years back a high officer has been placed in special 
charge of the mines, and other provinces, as already stated, 
have had to contribute. 

Formosa is now Japanese, but it is perhaps worth 
while mentioning that the land-tax for 1892 amounted to 
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Taels 329,876. The liUn^ chiefly on tea, was under 
Taels 100,000. But in any case Formosa had only been a 
separate province for a few years. Previous to the Eighties, 
it formed part of Full Kien, on the mainland, and was a 
happy hunting-ground for squeezing officials. It certainly 
never contributed anything to Peking beyond the Foreign 
Customs collection. Though there are salt-evaporating flats 
both in the north and the south of Formosa, they have never 
been under official supervision, and in any case the French 
war interfered with their prosperity. In 1824 Chang Chou, 
in Full Kien, was allowed to supply Formosa, but the T‘aip‘ing 
rebellion disorganized that arrangement. Of late years 
Ts‘uan-chou salt has been brought over by steamer. Previous 
to the Japanese war, Formosa received Taels 120,000 or 
Taels 130,000 from her levies on salt ; and when the 
Governor Liu Ming-chwan was in charge of the island he 
joined the Full Kien Viceroy in strongly protesting against 
the separation of Formosa from the mainland so far as the 
salt trade was concerned. Chang-chou and Ts^iian-chou in 
exchange for their salt took Formosan rice. 

The Formosan land-taxes were reorganized by the 
Governor Liu about ten years ago. Most of the cultivators 
are squatters from Swatow and Amoy. The local gentry, 
discovering that these squatters had brought waste lands 
under cultivation, used to apply for grants on the ground that 
they themselves had done so, and then charge the ignorant 
squatters a rent. The original grantees having often 
transferred their grants, it has been found necessary to partly 
acquiesce in this iniquitous arrangement. 
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HSI HSIA DYNASTY OF TANGUT, 
THEIR MONEY AND PECULIAR SCRIPT, 

By S, W. Bushell, C.M.G., M.D. 


The name of Tangut, applied to an independent State on 
the north-west of China, was well known to medioeval 
travellers through central Asia, and Maeco Polo devotes 
several chapters to an account of the five provinces into 
which it was divided after its final conquest by the celebrated 
Genghis Khan in the year 1227, It was then first called 
Kansu, a combination of the names of two of its chief cities, 
Kanchou and Suchou, and its boundaries were, generally 
speaking, those of the modern Chinese province of the same ' 
name. 

The native tribes were called by the Chinese T^ang-liiang ; 
by the Mongols Tangu^ or, with the plural suffix, Tangut, and 
it is from the Mongols that we first got the name. They are 
closely allied to the Tibetans, who border them on the south- 
west, as is shown by the vocabulary of their language 
collected by Colonel Peejevalsky * , who gives an interesting 
account of the territory and characteristic traits of the people. 

The ruling house belonged to the Toba tribe, and claimed 
kinship with the Toba Dynasty which had reigned in Northern 
China, under the Chinese title of Wei, from A. D. 386 to 557. 

' Trawls in Mongolia^ the Tangut Country and tlit Solitudes of 
Northern Tibet, Vol. U, pp. 136-138. 
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They first came prominently to the front in Chinese annals 
during the T^ang Dynasty in the year 884, when their chief, 
then feudal governor of Yuchou on the northern frontier, aided 
the emperor in the recovery of his capital, Singan fn from the 
rebel Huang Ch^ao, and was rewarded by being given the 
imperial surname of Li, and hereditary rule over five chou 
cities in the upper valley of the Yellow Eiver, the chief of 
which was Hsia-chou, the modern Ning-hsia-fu, which 
became ultimately the capital of the new State. They held 
their ground during the short-lived Five Dynasties which 
succeeded the T‘ang, and until the year 982, when a 
grandson of Li Ssii-kung, the military chief alluded to 
above, appeared at the court of the second emperor of the 
rising Sung Dynasty to tender his submission and surrender 
his five cities to the Chinese. 

But he was disavowed by the rest of his house, and the 
standard of revolt was raised by a younger brother named 
Li Chi-ch‘ien, who reconquered the country after many 
romantic adventures, gained a princess in marriage with a 
dowry of three thousand horses from the Kitan Dynasty, then 
ruling over Northern China, and became the real founder of a 
new independent dynasty, of which he was afterwards canonized 
as T^ai Tsu^ the Great Ancestor.” He took the important 
walled city of Liang-chou in 1002, but died the same year 
from the effect of an arrow wound received in a riot incited 
by the Chinese after the city had capitulated. 

His grandson, Li Yuan-hao, who succeeded in 1032, at once 
threw off the nominal fealty which his father had adopted in 
his relations with the Sung emperors, assumed the title of 
Huang Ti for himself, and that of Ta Ilsia for his dynasty, 
claiming descent from the Hsia of the second millennium 
B.O., the first of the Three Ancient Chinese Dynasties. 
Hence the title of Ihi Hsia^ Western Hsia,” which the 
Chinese give to the dynasty. His claims were set forth in a 
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formal despatch sent to the Sung emperor, the text of which is 
preserved in the annals. 

The oflSoial histories of the contemporary Chinese dynasties, 
the Sung (A.D. 960-1279), the Liao (916-1119), and the 
Chin (1115-1234), are, in fact, the sources to which we must 
refer for authentic information about the Tangut rulers, as no 
books in their own script have survived. The special Chinese 
books on the subject that Lave appeared since consist mainly 
of extracts from the dynastic histories, strung together by tlie 
compiler to form a connected narrative. The best of these is 
Ibe M M ^ ^ Eecor Js 

of the Ilsi Hsia Dynasty from its Foundation to its Close,” in 
thirty-six chapters (chuan)^ by ^5 Chang Chien, The 
value of this is eulianced by a series of chrouological tables, 
in which the accession, changes of Nien-liao^ and principal 
events of each ruler, together with the concurrent reigns of 
the Chinese dynasties, are given in columns headed by the 
cyclical year. 

Topographic tables are also prefixed, including a long list 
of the fortified passes on the Chinese frontier, taken from the 
works of Fan Chung-yen% the famous statesman of the Sung 
Dynasty, under whose orders the fortifications were built when 
lie was viceroy of the provinces of Shensi and Hotuug (now 
Shansi). He died at his post there in 1052. To him we owe 
also a map of the five divisions {Iv) of the province of Shensi, 
and a map of the Hsi Hsia dominions at the time. They were 
bounded, according to the map, by the Sung Empire on the 
south and east, by the Liao (Kitan) on the north-east, the 
Tartars (Tata) on the north, the Ouigour Turks (Hui-hu) on 
the west, and the Tibetans on the south-west. The Alashaii 
mountains stretch along the northern frontier, and the western 
extends to the Jade Gate (Yn MSn Knan) on the border of 


^MaysB0’ ChinBie Reader' i Manual^ Ko. 124. 
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the Desert of Gobi. The cities of Kanchou and Suchou and 
all the ISr.-W. country as far as the great desert had been 
taken from the Ouigour Turks by Li Yuan-hao in 1031, the 
year before he succeeded to this throne. 

The Tangut rulers owed their independence for nearly two 
centuries to their skill in guerilla warfare and to the politic 
wiles which they exhibited to the rival dynasties which flour- 
ished at the time in northern and southern China, accepting 
valuable presents and high-sounding titles from each in turn. 
Their closest alliances were with the Kitan emperors, who 
gave them princesses in marriage, and the last of the Kitan 
line fled for refuge to the Tangut court in 1123 when hard 
pressed by the Juchen Tartars, but only to be sent back again 
across the Yellow River the following year and delivered up 
to his hereditai’y enemies. At the same time the Tangut 
ruler offered his allegiance to the Juchen, who had established 
a new dynasty at Peking under the title of Chin or “ Golden,” 
on the condition that their country should not he invaded. 
Their relations with the Altun, or Golden ” Khans were 
generally friendly, and the names of many Tangut envoys 
sent each year to congratulate the Chin sovereign on his 
birthday, and at the New Year’s festival, are to be found in 
the Ohin History, , the historian plaintively remarking that 
they continued to send missions for presents even when 
invading and plundering the southern borders of their 
entertainers. 

Genghis Khan appeared on the scene in the beginning 
of the next century, the thirteenth, and he invaded Tangut 
three times in the intervals of his other conquests. The 
first invasion was in 1209, when the Tangut sovereign 
An-ch‘iian offered his submission and allowed the Mongol 
hordes to he led through his territory east of the Yellow 
River to attack the Juchen. The second was in 1217, when 
the Mongols invested the capital, and the new ruler, Tsun- 
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hsien, who had meanwhile succeeded, fled to Liang-chou. 
He subsequently refused to fulfil a promise to send a 
contingent of horsemen to aid Genghis in his incursion into 
Transoxiana, and thus gave a pretext for the final declaration 
of war on the return of the Mongol Khan from the borders 
of India. The last campaign which followed was in the 
winter of 1225, Etzina and the walled cities of Kanchou, 
Suchou, and Liangchou falling in rapid succession. In 1226, 
Lingchou and Yenchou on the right side of the Yellow 
River were captured, the river was crossed, and a great battle 
was fought under the walls of the capital in which Genghis 
was victorious. The Tangut sovereign came afterwards to 
the tent of the conqueror, with golden images of Buddha, 
vessels of gold and silver, and many other precious gifts, 
including pages and damsels, camels and horses, in multiples 
of nine, a favourite number among the Mongols, but he was 
ill received. He died the same year of grief for the suffer- 
ings of his people, who were being relentlessly massacred 
by the Mongols in their usual fashion in spite of his 
surrender. 

A nephew named Hsien was proclaimed his successor and 
bravely defended the capital against the Mongol generals 
who were left to besiege it, while Genghis himself passed on 
to attack the Chin empire, taking the frontier city of Ohi- 
shih-chou in the defile west of Shensi, where the Yellow 
River enters China, and many other important places in quick 
succession including Lin-t‘ao-fu. But his career was now 
approaching its close, and he died in the 7th month of the 
next year (A.D. 1227) in the Liu-p^an mountains, on the 
borders of the province of Shensi, where he had retired for 
the hot season. 

Meanwhile, by the last month of summer, all the fortified 
places and towns of Tangut had been taken, and the people 
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were rutUessly exterminated. “They dug holes in the 
ground/’ according to the chronicler, “ and hid in caves to 
“ escape the edge of the sword, hut only one or two in the 
“ hundred saved their lives, and the land became a wilderness 
“ strewn with whitening bones.” The last ruler, Li Hsien, 
surrendered to Ogodai, the successor of Genghis, in the year 
1227. He was slain on the spot, and the Tangut Dynasty 
ended with him after a course of 195 years, reckoning from 
the accession of Li Yuan-hao in A.D. 1032. 

The following table, compiled from the Hai Hsia Chi Shih 
Fin Mo^ which has been already alluded to, gives the succes- 
sion of sovereigns, and the changes of nien-hao which 
distinguished their reigns. 


The Hsi Hsia Dynasty, 


Dynastic Title oe 
Miao Eao. 

Acces- 

sion. 

Title of Reign oe 
Nien Hao. 

1 

Adoption 

OF 

Kien Hao. 

T‘ai Tsu 

A.D. 

982 

Declaration of Inde- 

A.D. 

T‘ai Tsung 

1002 

pendence by Li Chi 
Gh4en. 

Named Li TS Ming 


Ohing Tsung 

1032 

^ ^ Hsien Tao 

1032 

I^^Yi Tsung 

1049 
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^ ^ Kuang Yuu 
A Ta Cli'ing 

?Cffi®T‘ien SliouLi 
Fa Yen Tso 
S 11 Yen Ssu 
^ ^ King Kuo 
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1034 

1034 

1036 
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The Hsi Hsia (continued). 


DYi?ASTic Title or 
Miao Hao. 

ACCES- 

SION. 

Title op Eeign or 
Nien Hao. 

Adoption 

OF 

Kien Hao. 


A.D. 


A.D. 

15^ Hui Tsung 

1068 

12 ^ Ch'ien Tao 

1068 



T‘ien Tz‘u Li 

) 



ShSng Kuo 

>1070 



Ch'ing 

j 



A: ^TaAn 

1075 



^ ^ T‘ien An 




iii JS Li Ting 


Ch'ung Tsung 

1087 

^ # T'ien Yi 

i 1087 



^ Ohih Pfing 

^ JLV/ O 1 



^ ifeTlenYu 

1 1001 



^ Min An 




7jc ^ Yung An 

1099 



A HOhdnKuan 

1102 



^ '^YungNing 

1115 



7C M Yuan T6 

1120 



iE ^ Ch6ng Te 

1127 



:/c fiTaTS 

1135 

{Zm Tsung 

1140 

Ac ^ Ta Ch'ing 

1140 



A. ^ Jfin Oh'ing 

1144 



Ac T‘ien 81i6ng 

1147 



12 Oh‘ien Yu 

1169 

Huan Tsung 

1194 

Ac ^ T‘ien Oh‘ing 

1194 

Hsiang Tsung 

1206 

m AcYingT'ien 

1206 



jB- ^ Huang Chien 

1210 

Slic^u Tsung 

1213 

jft ^ Kuang Ting 

1213 

Hsien Tsung 

1223 

12 ^ Oh‘ien Ting 

1223 

Mo Chu 

1227 ^ 

^ ^ Pao Oh'ing j 

1227 


The coins of the Tangut Dynasty, -which are all made of 
copper, moulded after the ordinary Chinese type with a 
square hole in the middle for stringing, are of two classes. 
The first class comprises those with inscriptions in the Tangut 
script which are the earliest in date. The second class, with 
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Chinese inscriptions ou the obverse, begins with the issue 
of the Yuan-te period (A.D. 1120-26), nothing anterior to 
this date having hitherto been discovered. 

The invention of the Tangut script is generally attributed 
to Yuan-hao, although the history of the Liao Dynasty 
ascribes it to his father Te-ming (1002-32). Anyhow, it 
first came into general use in the reign of Yuan-hao, who, 
indeed, claims for himself its invention in a despatch to the 
Sung emperor, and he changed the title of his reign to 
Ta ChHng^ “ Great Good-fortune on the occasion, in the 
year 1036, and ordered all his decrees to be issued, and all 
the official memorials and historical records to be henceforth 
written in the new script. It is said to have been modelled 
in the lines of the antique official Chinese script known as 
li shu, the new characters being described as square in 
outline, with complicated strokes, and frequent repetitions. 
The Hsiao Ching^ “^Filial Piety Classic,” the Ya^ an 
ancient dictionary, and some other Chinese books were 
translated into the Tangut tongue by the aid of the new 
script at this period, although it was not till a later reign, 
apparently, that coins were issued. 

One of these coins with a Tangut legend on the obverse 
is figured in the Ch^uan Chilly the earliest special 

numismatic work which has come down to us, having been 
published by Hung Tsun, in XV books, during the Southern 
Sung Dynasty, in the 19th year (A.D. 1149) of the Shao 
Hsing period. It is placed by Hung Tsun among the foreign 
coins (Bk. XI, foL 4) and the inscription is declared by 
him to be undecipherable. The illustration copied in later 
books was wrongly supposed to be an example of the 
Juchen (Niuchih) script, an opinion adopted by Mr. Wylie, 
who reproduced the’ woodcut in his paper ® on the hexaglot 

*“On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Kun-yung-kwan ” by 
A. Wylie. Trant, It, Atiatio Society, 1870. 
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inscriptions in the Ohii-yung-knan arch near Peking* * One 
of the six scripts in this arch, which he also takes to be 
Niuchih, adopting the dictum of a Chinese author, is really 
a fine example of the Tangut script we are referring to, as 
is at once evident when the rubbings are compared with 
those of the bilingual inscription from Liang-chou fu in the 
province of Kansu, which I have the honour of presenting 
to the Society. 

These inscriptions come from a stone monument, or stele 
ipei)^ more than eight feet long, preserved in a Buddhist 
temple called Ta Yun Ssu, or Great Cloud Monastery. The 
Tangut inscription is engraved on the south face of the 
slab, the Chinese on the reverse side. The Chinese is not 
an identical version of the Tangut, but many similarities in 
the wording may be detected, and both are intended to 
commemorate the repair of the celebrated seven-storied 
wooden pagoda of Liang-chou, and are dated ® the cyclical 
day wu-*tsU, the 15th of the first month beginning with 
the day chia-hsu^ in the cyclical year chia-hsil^ being the 
5th of Tdeu Yu Min An.” ® The fifth year of this period, 
according to our Dynastic Table (page 148), would be 
equivalent to A.D. 1095, but the cyclical year cliMim is 
that of A.D. 1094, which proves that the compiler of the 
table is one year ahead in his calculation at this point, and 
that the stone was actually erected in the year 1094. 

The general pnrj)ort of the inscription may be gathered 
from the Chinese side, although this is, unfortunately, less 
complete than the other, the edges of the stone having 
exfoliated. It gives a sketch of the history of the pagoda, 
from the time when it was built in the 3rd century A.D. 

^ These rubbings have been lately published in facsimile by Prince 
Poland Bonapaetb, in an album entitled “Documents de I’^poque 
Mongol© dea XIII et XIV Sidcles.” Paris, 1895, grand in fol, 

^ See Illustrations facing page 155. 

® Compare MAYEBS* Chinese Header's Manual^ page, 363. 
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by T‘ien Hsi, who was then the independent rnler of 
a small state of which Liangchon was the capital, and 
gave up his palace for the purpose after it had been 
revealed to him by certain portents that it had been built 
on the original site of one of the 81,000 relic shrines 
erected by the celebrated Indian Rajah Asoka. From the 
foundation of the pagoda to the 4th year (A.D. 1093), of 
the T^ien Yu Min An period, the inscription says ’ 720 years 
had lapsed, during which many miraculous signs and wonders 
had appeared to attest the elBdcacy of the Buddhist law, 
and the people had always found the pagoda a powerful 
protector. Two of these occasions are related, how during 
the preceding reign in the second year (A.D. 1076), of the 
period Ta An, the Tibetans had invaded the country, and 
had precipitatedly retraced their footsteps when frightened by 
a spontaneous illumination of the tower by magic lights on a 
dark night; and again, how in the 8th year (A.D. 1082)*, 
of the same period the Tangut sovereign had sent officers 
to the shrine to worship, and thus gained victory for himself 
when he invaded China. 

The pagoda is declared to have often righted itself after it 
had been tilted by earthquakes or bent by storms, the sounds 
of awl and axe, worked by unseen hands, being heard by the 
neighbours amidst the thunder and lightning. An earthquake, 
however, had ‘occurred two years before, inflicting serious 
damage, which had to be reported by the officials, who were 

^ ^The legend says (Eitel’s Mandhodh of Chinese JStuddhism), that Asoka 
built 84,00o stupas in different parts of the world to preserve the relics of 
Buddha. The same number occurs, apparently in a similar connection, in 
one of the columns of the small Tangut script on the east side of the Chii- 
yung-kuan arch. I have given the Tangut symbols for this number together 
with other numerals, culled from other parts of this Eiangcliou stele in the 
Illustration, the unit only having eluded my search. 

®The Chinese History of the Sung Dynasty describes a huge invasion of 
the Tangut tribes, headed by their sovereign, in this year, attributing it to 
the fact that a walled city called Yung-lo had been built near the frontier, 
and confessing that no less than 200,000 ofSloerB, soldiers, agriculturists 
ikud artisazm were massacred by the invadere, 
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ordered by edict to repair and redecorate the pagoda as well 
as the temples and monasteries attached to it. The work was 
completed by the 1st month of the cyclical year chia-hsu 
(A.D. 1094), and the ruler issued a decree appointing a 
commission of officials and monks, whose names and titles 
are recorded on the tablet, to preside over a grand ceremonial 
inauguration. This was held on the day of full moon, the 
^ great drums resounded and the temple tables were spread for 
rich and poor alike. Thirty-eight priests were ordained, and 
fifty- four criminals condemned to death were liberated to 
celebrate the great occasion. The two ‘‘ sacred ones ” 
(ie., the Empress Dowager and the young Tangut Emperor) 
specially bestowed 15 ounces of gold, 50 ounces of silver, 60 
pieces of thick and thin silk for robes, 70 pieces of rich silks 
and gold brocades for banners, and 1,000 strings of cash for 
temple use. Besides, another million cash,^^ a thousand Im 
measures of millet, and four households of government 
artisans, to provide for the needs of the resident monks, native 
and Chinese, who were enjoined always to keep incense 
burning and candles lighted before the Buddhist shrines. 

The existence of this Tangut script seems to he almost 
unknown, even to Chinese archaeologists, and we still find 
the compilers of the new edition of the official geography 
of the province of Chihli referring the unknown script ’’ 
in the Ohu-yung-kuan arch to the Juchen. It is only the 
numismatic writers who seem to be better informed, thanks 
to a find of coius in the beginning of this century in this same 
city of Liang-chou fu^ at a time when the celebrated scholar 
Liu Ohfing-yuan happened to be stationed in the province of 
Kansu. The Chi Chin So Cliien Lu^ a well-known numismatic 
work published in 1820, figures one of the coins with Tangut 
legend and quotes an account of the discovery written by the 
scholar just mentioned : — 

‘‘A native peasant of Liangchou, while digging in a field, 
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discovered recently several earthenware jars full of ancient 
cash. Most of them were inscribed K^ai Yuan®, but there 
were many coins of the Northern Sung and of the Liao 
(Kitan) Dynasties, and not a few of the Hsi Hsia (Tangut) 
Dynasty with Chinese inscriptions, including examples of the 
periods Yuan Te (1120-26), T^ien 8h6ng (1147-68), Ch‘ieu 
Yu (1169-93), Tden Gh‘mg (1194-1205), Huang Ohien 
(1210-12), and Kuang Ting (1213-22). In addition to 
all these there were several coins with an inscription in a 
foreign script. I selected from the find more than a thousand 
specimens for my own collection. 

When I was at Liangchou I took rubbings from the 
inscriptions on an ancient stone stele {pei) in a Buddhist 
Temple called Ta Yun Ssu (Great Cloud Monastery), the 
southern face of which is inscribed with characters of the 
same kind as those on the coins, while on the back it is 
recorded, in the ordinary Chinese script, that the stone was 
erected in the 6th year of the period Tfien Yu Min An 
(A.D. 1091). So I learned that the coins were really 
examples of the foreign script of the Hsi Hsia Dynasty. 
It is passing strange that the author of the Ch^iXan Chilly 
writing so soon after the time they were issued, should 
have been ignorant of this fact, and that it should have 
been reserved for me to solve the problem so many centuries 
later.” 

The solution, so deftly stated, is incontestable, and it has 
been generally accepted by later numismatic writers, although 
they all pass the coins as undecipherable. The author of 
the Ku Cli^Uan Hid says that he has seen three varieties 
and attempts to illustrate them, but with ill success. I have 

^ K^ai Yuan was the inscription on the bronze coinage of the T‘ang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618-906), during part of which Liangchou was in possesaion 
of the Chinese. The K‘ai Yuan coins often have crescents, or nail marks on 
the reverse, a peculiarity copied on some of the earlier Tangut issues. 
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two ill my own collection which are figured here. Although 
very rare, even in China, the first is represented in the 
British Museum by duplicate specimens, obtained, I believe, 
from the collection of the Prince of Tamba in Japan, for 
plaster casts of which I am much indebted to Mr. Gkuebeb, 
the Keeper of the Coin Department. The inscription has 
been deciphered by the help of the rubbings which I have 
described, according to the materials which have been 
extracted and collected in the right-hand column of the 
accompanying illustration. 

The nien-hao of Ta An occurs, it will be seen, twice in 
the Tangut rubbing from Liangchou, marking events which, 
we are told, happened in the preceding reign, i,e. that of 
Hui Tsung (1068-86). The only nien-hao in this reign 
which lasted long enough to have an eighth year was that 
of Ta An (1075-85), so this must be the one referred to 
in the text. Moreover the symbol for jfa, ‘‘ great,” is found 
frequently in other columns. It is only the symbol for 
an^ peace,” which suggests a doubt, as it is not identical 
with the symbol which represents the an of T^ien Yu Min 
An, Peace for the People by Aid of Heaven,” the period 
in the fifth year of which the stone was erected, although 
the two symbols are similar in construction. A clue may, 
perhaps, be found here to the original method of construction 
of the peculiar script which still remains to he elucidated. 

The third symbol, at the bottom of the coin, occurs more 
than once on the Liangchou monument, and again on the 
small Tangut text on the east side of the Chii-yung-kuan 
arch, from the first column of which I have taken the two 
symbols in the illustration which represent San Pao, The 
Three Precious Ones” of Buddhist worship. The two for 
Pao T% “Precious Pagoda,” which follow, indicate, of 
course, the relic-enshrining stupa, the restoration of which 
the slab was intended to commemorate. It occurs in one of 
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the stanzas of the rhyming odes, or hymns of praise which, 
I forgot to mention, are attached to both Tangut and Chinese 
versions^ summing up the preceding text, lauding the match- 
less might of Buddha, and summing up the stores of merit 
gained by the good deeds of the two reigning Tangut 
sovereigns. Among these good deeds we find inscribed on 
the stone the gift on two occasions of a thousand strings of 
cash ” (cliHen mien chHeri)^ equivalent to a million copper 
coins, the symbol employed for the last word being identical 
with that found on the left of the square hole in the coin. 
The adjective, by the way, seems to have come after the 
noun in Tangutan, like it usually does in Tibetan, as may 
be gathered from the readings of yellow metal (gold) and 
white metal (silver), which have been copied from the 
Liangchou text in our illustration. So the inscription on 
the coin may be taken to be equivalent to the Chinese cli^ien 
pao or “ cash money,’’ pao being the ordinary Chinese symbol 
for “ money ” in this connection. 

The following twelve figures represent the copper coinage 
of the Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut. Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10 
and 11 are taken from specimens in my own possession, the 
rest are extracted from Chinese numismatic books. 



1 . 


Copper coin of the period Ta An (A.D. 1075-85), in the 
reign of Ping Ch^ang (1068-86), whose dynastic title is 
Hui Tsung. Inscribed on the obverse with four characters 
in the Tangut script, which, read from the top to the right 
and round the field, are equivalent, as shown above, to the 
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Chinese symbols Ta An Pao ChHen^ meaning Gash Money 
of the Ta An period,” Keverse blank. 



Copper coin of a similar type to No. 1 with an inscription 
on the obverse of four symbols in the Tangut script. The last 
two are identical with the symbols on No. 1 and are equivalent 
to the Chinese characters pao and chHen. The first two, which 
would indicate, doubtless, the period (nien’-hao)y have not yet 
been deciphered, not occurring on any of the Tangut inscriptions 
known to us. On the reverse there is, above the central hole, 
a crescent, or nail-mark in relief, reminding one of similar 
marks occurring on K‘ai Yuan cash of the T‘ang Dynasty of 
China. 



Copper coin of the reign of Ch‘ien Shun (A.D. 1087-1139), 
dynastic title Ch‘ung Tsung. The inscription, pencilled in a 
somewhat archaic Chinese script like that of the coinage of 
the T'ang Dynasty, and read, like the inscription on them, 
from above downwards and right to left, is Yuan T^ung 
Pao, i.e. Current Money of the Yuan T^ period ” (A.D. 
1120-26). 

The Par East was overrun with government issues of 
paper money at this time, and specimens of the notes of the 
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Sung Dynasty of Southern China, of the Chin Dynasty of 
Northern China, of the Western Liao, or Kara Kitai of 
Transoxiana, and of the contemporary Tangut Dynasty all 
of similar type, printed on coarse gray-black oblong sheets 
made from the fibrous bark of the paper mulberry, are 
illustrated in the ChHlan Pa Thing Cliih^ a voluminous 
numismatic work. The two Tangut (2a Ssia) Money 
Notes (Pao CPao)^ of the value of one string and five 
strings of “cash^’ respectively, and both dated Yuan Tc 
(1120-26), are to be found, with facsimiles of the government 
seals with which they were stamped, in Book VI, fob GS'-GD. 
The script is Chinese, the original notes having been printed 
from wood blocks. 



4. 


Copper coin of the reign of Chfien Shun (A.D. 1087-1139), 
dynastic title Cheung Tsung, inscribed CMng Te Yuan Pao, 
ie. “Original Money of the Cheng Te period ” (A.D, 1127- 
3i). The same nien-^hao was subsequently adopted by the 
Chinese Emperor Wu Tsung of the Ming Dynasty, who 
reigned in A.D. 1506-21, but his coinage is all inscribed 
T^ung Pao^ “ Current Money,’’ and the above coins, moreover, 
are to be distinguished by the red colour of the alloy, as well 
as by the style of handwriting being similar to that of the 
other Tangut issues. 


5 . 



21 
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Copper coin of the reign of Oh^ien Shun (A.D. 1087-1139), 
dynastic title Ch'ung Tsung, inscribed Ta TS Yuan Pao^ 
Le. “ Original Money of the Ta T6 period’’ (1135-39). The 
money of the Ta T6 period (1297-1306), of the Chinese 
Yuan Dynasty differs from this issue in being all inscribed 
T^ung Paoy or Current Money.” 



6 . 


Coinage of the reign of J6n Hsiao, the son of the last, who 
reigned A.D. 1140-93, and was canonized with the dynastic 
title of J6n Tsung. Both copper and iron coins are in my 
collection with the same inscription THen Sheng Yuan Pao^ 
“ Original Money of the T‘iea ShSng period” (1147-1168). 



7. 


Coinage of the same reign as the preceding with the inscription 
ChHen Yu Yuan Poo, Le. “ Original Money of the Ch‘ien Yu 
period” (A.D. 116D-93). Both copper and iron “ cash ” of this 
issue are represented, the latter being the more common of the 
two. 
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Copper coin of the reign of Ch^un Yn (A.D. 1194-1205), 
the son of the preceding, who was canonized as Huan Tsung, 
Inscribed THen Ch^'ing Yuan Pao^ Le. “ Original Money of 
the T‘ien Ch‘ing period” (1194-1205). 

The last emperor of the Liao (Kitan) Dynasty had adopted 
this nien-'Jiao in A.D. 1111, and issued copper ‘^cash” with 
the inscription Yuan Pao^ as well as with T^ung Pao^^^ Current 
Money,” but his coins are more roughly cast and with the 
inscription of inferior finish when compared with those from 
the Tan gut mint. 



9. 


Copper coin of the reign of An Chilian, who dethroned his 
uncle, Oh‘un Yn, on New Year’s Day 1206, and adopted the 
title of Ying T^ien, “ Obedient to Heaven,” on the occasion. 
He was canonized with the dynastic title of Hsiang Tsung, 
having reigned till the year 1212. The inscription on the 
coinage is Ying T^ien Yuan Pao, i.e. Original Money of the 
Ying Tfien period ” (A.D. 1206-1209). 



10 . 


Copper coin of the same reign as the last with the inscription 
Huang Chien Yuan Pao^ Le. “ Original Money of the Huang 
Chien period ” (A.D. 1210-12) 
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11 . 


Copper coin of the reign of Tsun Hsien, an adopted son of 
tlie last sovereign, who was commander-in-chief of the army 
when his predecessor died in 1212. He reigned till the year 
1222, when he resigned the throne to his son. His dynastic 
title is Shcu Tsung. The inscription on the coinage is Kumg 
Ting Tvan Pao, ie, “ Original Money of the Kuang Ting 
period ’’,(A.D. 1212-22). 



12 . 


Copper coin of the reign of Wang, the son of the last, 
who reigned till the year 1226, and was canonized with the 
dynastic title of Hsien Tsnng. The inscription is CIiHen Ting 
Yuan Pao^ Le. “Original Money of the period Ch‘ien Ting” 
(A.D. 1223-26). This is the rarest of the Tangut coins, no 
donbt because very few were cast during the ruthless Mongol 
invasion of the country nnder Genghis Khan, who finally 
exterminated the Tangut Dynasty in the following year 
(A.D. 1227). 




A MANCHU UKASE. 

By M. F. A. Fraser, Esq. 


The bilingnalJubilee Proclamation in honour of the Empress 
Regent of China, Secondary Consort of the Emperor who 
reigned from 1851 to 1862 tinder the reign-style Hien F6ng 
(Gupci elgiyengge), is worthy of careful notice from several 
points of view. Looking at it as a political manifesto, it curiously 
exemplifies the ultra conservative ideas of the Chinese, a baby 
nation which never grows oldeir or wiser. The policy pro- 
claimed is to follow the example set in the arts of Government 
by the King of Chow, a chief who is said to have flourished 
in 1122 B.C.; or, worse still, of him of Poh, B.O. 1766; not 
to go still farther back, to which the advisers of the Son of 
Heaven have no objection. It is full of old-world superstition, 
injustice, and general stupidity. Looking at the religious 
ceremonies ordered, we observe the polytheistic, Shinto nature 
of the State religion. As a literary composition it is a good 
specimen, in the Chinese (which was no doubt the original 
language in which it was composed), of the bombastic style, 
loaded with quotations — the more recondite the better — in 
which the native literatus delights to display his foolish 
learning. The Manchu version is noticeable as a rarity, 
for it is only on very special occasions that the Tartar 
Government proclaim anything to the people in this language, 
which the Government only artificially keep alive and the 
people do not understand. The following points about this 
Manchu specimen may be noticed. 
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In the first place, looking at it purely externally, one is 
struck with the euphony of its dactylic flow, and the 
occasionally very harmonious combinations of its vowels 
and consonants. In these msthetic respects it contrasts 
favorably with the literary style of Chinese — monosyllabic, 
staccato — which would sound like the quacking of ducks, 
were it not the custom of the literatus to intone it in a sort 
of whining recitative, in order to bring out its metrical 
balance and its shocking alternation of high and low tones. 

Secondly, note the unblushing way in which it borrows 
words from the Chinese. Here is the list of them: they 
swarm in almost every paragraph (if the word paragraph 
may be used, for, strictly speaking, no Oriental who respects 
himself would assist his reader in getting at his meaning by 
such undignified means as paragraphs, capital letters, commas, 
colons, etc.). 

BioMigdi, the Emperor, the Khan (here romanised as 
Han). 

Hiaoshun, ^‘filial piety.’’ 

-Doro, the iao or principle (rendering of ^ ki, the 
foundation). 

Fengslien, (rendering of good fate). 

Gingguleme, reverently, {King-kung\ to render ^(A‘m). 

Gunggencukey reverent, to render ^ (Jcung), 

Eivang-taiheoy the Empress. 

Deyeriy the palace (i^), the tien» 

Cese, the note-book (tse^-tsz)^ marked with red colour. 

Gu, Jade-stone (Tilh). 

DangsSy a scroll (^ ^ tari’-tsz). 

Wang^ the monarch. 

Boohiy the precious (Imperial Seal,— 

Taifin^ peaceful, t^ai-^pHng (rendering of one of the 
Empress’s newly-assumed names). 
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Gung^ a Duke (hung'), 

Shangnaha^ bestowal (renders ^%), 

Gungcu, princesses (hung chu, ^ ^). 

Fujin^ a wife of a wang (renders ^ loang-fei). 
Janggin^ a general (in Japanese, slid gun^ — from 
Chinese tsiang^kUn), 

confer title (!§* ^ feng-tseng), 

Yamun^ a Yamen^ official residence, public office. 
Fulun^ official salary (feng-luli), 

Shuseij scholars (Huoli^ Pekinese hsiie to learn). 
Ginggen^ a catty, lbs ; the hin (^t). 

Taigiasa, eunuchs (Fai-kien), 

Caliyan, pay, stipend (tsHen liang^ ^ )^). 

This list only includes the words which appear indubitably 
of Chinese origin, but more might perhaps be included. For 
instance, feng-hin, which Zakhakoff derives from feng'-jen (un- 
fortunately his work does not give the Chinese hieroglyphic); 
gurung^ palace, which he derives from hung (*^) and fiyan, 
red, which he says is yen (JQ) rouge for the face. This learned 
Russian Professor adapted into a Manchu-Euss Dictionary, 
in 1875, the native Dictionary of 1771 in Manchu and Chinese, 
with explanations in Manchu. In running through either of 
these collections one is struck with the extent of the loans 
to Manchu from the Chinese. The former language is much 
better adapted to civilization, as it boasts of a syllabary, 
improved from the Mongol, which again came from the 
Syriac. This syllabary is really, when analyzed, better than 
a syllabary : it is an alphabet. It is not like the rudimentary 
Japanese equivalent, derived from Chinese hieroglyphics, 
which has to write ra, re, ri^ ro, ru, for instance, in five 
ways differing as greatly as our syllables am, he, cat,^dumb, 
east It is not, like the Japanese, infested with too many 
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homonyms, as hachi^ to dismiss, hacM^ a basin, Jiachif eight, 
hachi^ a bee, JiasJii, a bridge, hashi, chopsticks, hashi^ a beak, 
hashi, an edge ; kotOj a harp, koto^ a business, koto, strange. 
It is not, therefore, like the Japanese, compelled to keep up a 
running fire of Chinese hieroglyphics or ideographs by the 
side of its phonetic writing, to make the latter intelligible 
to its readers. These characters, moreover, are in themselves 
graceful and elegant and easy to learn, and not grotesque and 
difficult like the Japanese. They are not, like the latter, 
at a dead loss to express even such simple sounds as the 
letter L, or the syllables ti, tu, si, di, du» But while the 
instrument is so good, its capacities have never been fully deve- 
loped. The Manohus, a nation of 5,000,000, ‘‘ scattered in 
“ garrisons over a vast Empire, among the most numerous 
race that history tells of,” says Zakhabofp, “found it im- 
“ possible to live without knowing the Chinese tongue, and 
having no literature of their own, had to have recourse to 
“ Chinese books. Their Government itself, in spite of its 
desire to preserve the nationality of its people, found that 
“ its Imperial interests centred more and more in China since 
“ the conquest, and that it had more talking and writing to 
“ do in Chinese than in Manchu, which latter in consequence 
“ lost ground.” [See The Chinese Recorder, March 1891.] 
What compromises and concessions, what able intrigue and 
worming-iu indeed, must it have required to fill nearly 
half of the higher metropolitan and provincial mandarinates 
with Manchua and Mongols! These causes have arrested 
the development of Manchu, and the dream of the early 
Emperors, of glorifying and extending it, has not been 
realised. 

In this language of nomad tent-dwellers, we find scores 
upon scores of varied phrases relating, for instance, to horses — 
their colour, shape, paces, virtues, vices, and diseases, but 
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comparatively very few expressions adapted to settled life in 
towns, under a complex social and administrative system. 
Such words have been imported, with increasing frequency, 
from the Chinese. Is it not the case that as, in these 300 
years, the language has been tinged with Chinese words and 
idioms, so also the mind of the speakers has become tainted 
with Cliinese ideas, and to a far greater extent ? 

Spelling, or ^‘romanising.” — In looking at the preceding 
examples and the following transcription, the reader should 
note that the old guttural Kh (as in the well-known word 
Khan)^ has been represented by an H. As some languages 
write this sound with one letter and not two, I have followed 
Mr. P. Gr. voK Mollenborff’s Mancliu Header example, 
and used only one. The only drawback seems to be that in 
words like nashuriy the h is more likely to be thought to 
coalesce with the 5 , and form sh^ whereas the real sound is 
s — /c7i. However, no system is perfect. I have also followed 
Mr. VON Mollendorff and others in using a simple c instead of 
a c/ijior the same reason. When a h sound is wanted, whether 
before a, e, 0 , or w, a A is used, not a c. The palatal j (soft 
sonant) is to the palatal c (hard, surd), in this method, as their 
respective gutturals g (soft, sonant) and h (hard, surd), to 
each other. [If any reader is offended, let him think of 
Mark Twain’s excuse for the Italians writing Leonardo da 
Vinci and pronouncing it *‘Yeenchy:” Foreigners always 
spell letter than they 'pronounce, 

The Manchu Text To^ansliterated, 

ABKAI hese forgon-be aliha, Hwangdi-i hese : Bi gunici, 
Enduringge niyalma hiaoshun i Abkai fejergi-be dasara-de, 
wesihulere uilere be yooni ujelehe. Han (Khan) ohongge, 
tumen irgen-ci neudere de, iletuleme algimbume ten-be 
ilibuha. Julge-be kimcici dorgi huwa-de shunggiyan mak- 

22 
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dafi, Jeo guruu i toado jiramia i doro-be neibuhe, shumin 
gurung-de saikan tukiyecefi. Bu hecen i onco gosiu i dasan- 
be badarambuha, ede nenelie algiu-be colgorofi, fengshen 
imiyabuha-be dahame, urguiijeme sebjeleme wesihun kooli 
yabuburengge giyan. Gingguleme gunici, Jilanbuturi top 
karmangga nelhe ujingga ginggiyen sulfangga top nnenggi 
jalafungga gunggencuke kobton fengkin hwang iaiheo^ erdemu 
kulun i ikengge de acanaha, doro dabasun jiramin de 
iletulehe, dorgi gurung de tacihiyan tutabnfi, shumin gosin 
hutiiri fengshen i sekiyen be badarambuha. Shunggiri 
deyeu-de sabi ajabufi, wesihun jalafun mukdendere jebundara, 
sayin de acanaha. Sunja huturi i doro ujude jalan sefi, 
gumin (?) jalafun saniyabufi aisin de fiyan nonggibuha. 
Amba erdemu de urunaku gebu bahafi, colgorako algin 
algifi. Gu dangse de elden eldembuhe, ninju se-i tumen 
jalafun de eikinefi(?) Wang eldeke inenggi inu ede wesihun 
tukiyen tukiyefi, amba kooli gingguleme yabubumbij uttu ofi 
gingguleme abka, na, mafari mukdehen, boihoju jekuju i 
mukdehen de alame wecefi, Badarangge Doro-i orioi aniya 
jakuu biya-i tofohon de, geren wang beile-se bithe coohai 
ambasa be gaifi, gingguleme abdangga iletulehen boobi be 
ibebufi, Jilan huturi top karmangga iielhe 
sulfangga top unenggi jalafungga gunggecuke kobdon feng- 
kin wesihun taifin ” huwang tailieo seme nonggiyeme 
wesihulehe I 

“Wesihun ’ durun kemun de ujeleine ofi, abkai fojerjingge 
gosingga jalan-de erdemu-be hukshehe. ‘^Taifin” doro 
bodogon de acaname ofi gupoi baingge. Jilangga forgon de 
elden eldembuhe uttu ofi ambalinggu huturi-be alifi cohome 
kesi fulehun isibuki ! Jabuci acara baita hacin-be amargide 
faidame araha : — 

Emu hacin . — Jalan jalan-i huwangdi han (Khan) sai 
munggan i ba, Kung-dzu i da susu i mukdehen, jai sunja 
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colhon duiu bilfcen i jergi wecen de hafan tucibufi weceoi 
acarangge-be, fe kooli songkoi deribume yabubu. 

Emu liacin, — Jalaii jalan-i liwangdi ban sai munggan i ba 
de efujeme bwajabnbangge bici, barangga Tiber i-kadalara- 
amban, giyarime-dasara-ambasaj getukeleme wesimbnfi yar- 
giyan be kimcifl weileme dasata. 

Emu liacbu — Yaya colhon colhorou mederi bilfcen jukfcehen i 
ba de sliungkume nlejeheiigge bici barangga ba na i bafasa 
buda sisindefi (?) wesimbuPi weileme dasadafi nnenggi 
ginggiyen be iletulekini. 

Emu liaoin. — Goren goloi jugnn doohan i siden-de efuleme 
huaj abulia ba bici-be, na4 bafasa getukeleme bicifi weileme 
dasadafi, yabure feliyere de tusa arikini. 

Emu Aacm.— Dorgi de bisire tnlergi de bisire geren wang 
ci fusibiTii gung se ci wesihun geinu kesi sbangnalia baliabu. 

Emu liacin, — Dorgi tnlergi gungcuci fusihun bebe de isifcala 
meimeni kesi shangnaba bahabu. 

(7.) Emu hacin . — Wang-ni fujin ci fusibun kesi-be-fcu'weki- 
yara-janggin i sargan ci wesihun gemu kesi shangnaba 
bababu. 

Emu hacin, — Tulergi wang-ni fujin-ci fusibun gnng-ni 
sargan-ci wesihun gemu kesi shangnaba bababu. 

Emu hacin. — Manju Nikan ambasa-i sargan ninju se-ci 
tubkangge be gemu kesi shangnaba bababu. 

Emu hacin, — Dorgi tulergi Manju Nikan Lithe coohai 
ambakan buya bafasa d© gemu emu jergi nonggi. 

Emu hacin. — Dorgi tulergi ambakan buya geren hafasa-de 
ne bisire de fungneben bahabureci tulgiyen, yaya jergi de 
wesike jai tusban de halabangge be ice jergi songkoi 
fungneben bababu. 

(12.) Emu hacin. — Bitbei hafan gemun becen de bisire duici 
jergi ci wesihun, tulergi de bisire, ilaci jergi ci fusibun, coohai 
hafan, gemun de bicibe, tulergi de bicibe, jai jergi ci wesihun 
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ne tushau i jergi songkoi meimeni emu jui de fulehuu i hafan 
bahabufi gurun-i-juse-huasbabure-Yamun-de dosifi bitbe hula. 

Emu hacin , — Dorgi tulergi i bitbei hafan, duici jergi ci 
fusihun, coohai hafan, ilaci jergi, ci fusihun, hafan efulefi, 
jergi wasibufi, tushan de bibiihe, jai fulun nakabuha, fuluu 
faitaha, weile be oncodome guwobu. 

Emu hafan ; da susu de bisire tushan ci nakabuha, 
sholo baiha hafasa, gemun de jifi, urgun-i-doroi tumen-jalafun 
de jalbarirahangge be ajagolo(?) emgeri fungiiehe kooli 
bahabufi enculeme bahabure be baiburakuoi tulgiyen, tere 
kemun de bisirengge be kesi isibume emu adali da jergi 
songkoi funguere be baisu. 

Emu had n » — Acalarne simnere ton be dorolon i jiirgan de 
afabufi nerginde niyalinai ton be gefcukeleine wesimbufi hese 
be baime acara be tuwame labdu gaiki ; golotome simnere de 
amba golode gusin gebu noiiggi ; siramo golode orin gebu 
nonggi ; ajige golo de yuwan gebu nonggi. Manjii Monggu 
gusade ninggun gebu nonggi ; njen coohai gnsa de ilan gebu 
nonggi. 

Emu JiaGin, — Jili geren golo shusei gaire ton be amba 
taciku de nadan gebu nonggi ; dulimbi taciku de sunja gebu 
nonggi ; dulimbi taciku de snnja gebu nonggi ; ajige taciku 
de ilan gebu nonggi. 

Emu hacim — Jakun gnsa Manju Monggu njen coohai gusai 
coohai urse jai dorgi jasak Kalka i jergi, Monggu urse de 
nadaju jakunju uyiinju se ci wesihun ningge be, ilgame 
faksalame shangna; tanggu se isikangga be getukeleme 
wesimbufi camhan ilibure menggun bahabu. 

Emu hadn , — Cooha irgen nadaju se ci wesihun ningge be, 
emhun juse ersheme ujihangge be buyarame hacin i alban 
takuran tucibure be baibunaku ubu ; jakunju se ci wesihun 
ningge de emu defelinggu ceceri, emu ginggen kubun, emu 
hule bele, juwan ginggen yali bahabu. Vyunju se ci wesihun 
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ningge de ubui nonggi. Tanggu se isikangge be getukelerae 
wesimbufi eamhan ilibure inenggun bababu. 

Emu hacin , — Taigiasa de emu blya-i caliyan sbangiia. 

Emu hacim — Jakun gusai anggasi hese de acara be tuwame 
shangnaba gisurebu. 

Emu liacin . — Geren ba i ujire kuwaran de bisirele gogin 
anggasi nmntTi emhuiij jai jadahalaha alara be aku niyalma 
be geren ba-na i hafan de afabufi hacin be tnlbifi erilime 
hwasliabume njibn beye tomoro ba-be nfarabuci ojoraku obn. 

Emu hacin . — Hafan data cooba irgesa de, baita necirengge 
bici, bebesbeme ubashatame fudarara juse omosi ini mafa 
mama am a erne be argai wara dole facuhurara sargan asaban 
sargan eigen be wara, aha nebu ini boo-i da be bucere-weile 
waka, ilaii niyalma wara ; fulgiyan jui be jetune ; niyalma 
be bukdara niyalmai ergen be argai-wara jortai-wara, nmiyaha 
boron okto fadame busbnbnlere, boron okto i niyalma be 
warn, elie bulha, ganiongga gisun i jergi, juwan bacin i 
yargiyan i bucere weile be guweburakuci tulgiyen, coobai 
naS“bun de weile baba nkanju be gidaba, jai doosidame beyede 
singgebubangge be inn guweberakuei tnlgiyen : tereci gwa be 
ere aniya, aniya biyai ice i onggolo, emgeri tucinjibe tucinji- 
beku emgeri wacibiyaba wacibiyanakn be, gemn guwebume 
sinde. 

Aya ! Entebeme buturi imiyabnfi doro bi...rengge (?) de, 
tumen-aniya otolo isibuha goidatala sabi ajabufi. Abka emu 
erdemu de aisilaba erebe abkai fejergi de nlhibume-selgiyefi 
bireme sakini sebe. 

Badarangga-doro-i orici anijm, jakun biyai, juwan ninggun. 

[The above contains certain regretted lacuncB^ owing to the imperfect 
printing of a few words in the original Manchu, or owing to the inadequacy 
of the transcriber into European letters to the proper deciphering of them. 
The following translation from the CIlimsg and, the Manolm^ isalso^;per'ha]^g^ 
not niioroscoyically correct,'] 
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The Hwangti, appointed by the Grace of Heaven, decrees 
as follows ; — I consider that in ruling the Empire {Ahkai 
fejevgi^ or T^ien Ida, ^‘all under the sky’’) by the Sage’s 
principle of filial pietg (hiao-sJmn), reverential care of elders 
and nurturing and rearing of inferiors (wife, children, etc.), 
are both important. He who plays the part of King (Khan), 
a leader of the myriad people, sets an example (lays down 
a foundation, or principle), makes [his ancestors] illustrious 
and gives scope to his aspirations. Searching into ancient 
history, we find that by the domestic virtues of T‘ai Jen, 
the mother of Wen, first king of Chow, — virtues 
praised in the ancient Book of Odes, — was begun the loyal 
and substantial government of the kingdom of Chow [1122 
B.O., in the ‘^semi-historical period”]; and that by the 
virtues of Yu Sung, also celebrated in the Book of Odes, 
[second wife of Ti Kuh, legendary king, B.O. 2135], was 
begun the generous and humane regime of the state of Poh 
[ancient capital of the Emperor Kao-hing B.O. 1766, — 
K‘ao-ch‘eng in the Province of Honan]. Now 

as felicity beyond that of former Sovereigns is heaped 
up, with rejoicing the lofty record should be follow^ed. 
Reverently I reflect that in virtue a peer of Heaven, and in 
conduct an equal of Earth [absurdities from the Jijungge 
Nomun, or Yih King] is the Empress JILAN HUTURI 
TOP KARMANGGA NELHE UJINGGA GINGGIYEN 
SULPANGGA TOP JALAFUNGGA GUNGGENCUKE 
KOBTON FENGKHsT Hwang Tai-heo. Happiness dwells in 
her fragrant palace [shui^ggiri^ the Ian, sweet orchid beloved 
by the Chinese]. In her majestic age, her good fortune 
is like the Sun and Moon, Of the five felicities [ longevity, 
wealth, quietness, virtue, a good end], longevity is the first. 
To prolong her life, long as the crane’s, the red colour has 
been painted in the golden book (by the god of the Southern 
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Dipper,’’ who dispenses longevity, as he of the Northern 
gives death). Certainly great virtue will have fame. On 
this glorious occasion, in the jade-stone volume is noted the 
recurrence of an Imperial birth-day after 60 years of life ; 
and reverentially carrying out the great precedents, I thank 
Heaven, Earth, the altars of my Ancestors, those of the 
spirits of Agriculture. On this 15th day of the 8th moon of 
the 20th year of the Reign Badamngge Dovo [Reign Kwang- 
silj September 14th, 1894] with the Imperial Princes, the 
Dukes (heilese) and the high officers (amhans) literary and 
military, I impress my precious seal on the list of the Hwang 
Tai-heo’s names or titles [here given in full, as before], with 
the addition of the two honorific names WESIHUN and 
TAIPIN. “Wesihun” means giving importance to old 
models and precedents, and thus all under the sky -will 
receive the merit of the humane family like that of Heaven. 
As for “Taifin,” it means by uniting virtue with prudent 
planning, to shed on all people the light of a beneficent 
epoch, like that of the Sun. And thus I, having received 
these august favours, would diffuse bounty around, and the 
things which I have ordered to be done follow hereafter 
noted in due order : — 

(1.) According to old custom, mandarins will proceed to 
offer sacrifices at the tombs of the Hwangtis or Khans of 
former generations ; at the home of Confucius [in Shantung 
Province] ; to the 5 Mountains ; and to the 4 Rivers. (The 
5 Mountains are T‘ai-shan in Shantung, Hfing-shan in 
Hunan, Hwa-shan in Shensi, Heng-shan in Chihli, and 
Sung-shan in Honan, respectively called the Bast, South, 
West, North, and Middle, Mountains. Their names in 
Chinese characters are and The 4 Rivers 

are the Yangtsze ; the Hwai ; the Yellow River ; and the Tsi, 
New Yellow River, or Tai-ts‘ing Ho, in Shantung), 
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(2.) If the tombs of any of the Emperors are in ruins, the 
Viceroy and Governor ’’ of the Province will make 
enquiry, and report to the Emperor, and if the Report be 
true, the repairs will be made. 

(3.) If the temples of any of the gods of hills, seas, or 
rivers, are in ruins, the local mandarins will report to the 
Emperor, with estimate of money required for repairs, as we 
would show true respect to these gods. 

(4.) If any of the roads or bridges in any of the Provinces 
are in ruins, the local mandarins will enquire into the matter 
and make repairs ; as we would benefit people travelling. ^ 

(5.) Mandarins inside (i,e. at Peking), and outside, from 
below rank of wang (regulus or “ prince ’’ ), and from above 
the rank of hung (5th rank in the hierarchy) will all have 
favours bestowed on them. 

(6.) Inside (at Peking), and outside, from the kung~clius 
(Imperial princesses) downwards to helies^ all will have 
favours bestowed on them. [According to Mayers, kung-clm 
is an Emperor’s daughter, while lielie is a daughter of 
Imperial Princes of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th degree, and of 
Imperial nobles ” of 1st or 2nd degree.] 

(7.) From wives of loangs downwards, and from the wives 
of Sn-^feng-tsiang-kiins upwards, all will have favours bestowed 
upon them. [According to Zakharoee, the latter title — in 
Manchu kesi-^he tuwakiyara janggin^ favoured General — is 
a title of 14th rank bestowed on descendants of an Imperial 
family.] 

(8.) Of foreign ladies (tiilergi^ ^ wai-fan of various 
Asiatic tribes), from loangs^ wives downwards, and from kunga' 
wives upwards, all will receive favours. 


*It ia certain that no roads will, or were meant to, be made or repaired 
either^ 
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(9.) Favours will be conferred on the wives of ambans 
(:h E? mandarins), both Manchu and Chinese, if these 
ladies are over 60 years old. 

(10.) Literary (civil) and military mandarins, great and 
small, both Manchu and Chinese, whether within (at Peking) 
or outside, shall be raised one degree of rank. 

(11.) Great and small mandarins, whether at Peking or 
out of it, will receive, in addition to the title of honor 
corresponding to their various degrees of rank, a title of 
honor correspondiug in each case to the higher or changed 
rank to which they were last appointed. [On these titles of 
honor, see Maybks’ Chinese Government, 1886 Edition, pp. 63 
et sequ.']. 

(12.) Civil officials, at Peking, from the fourth rank 
upwards, outside Peking, from the third rank upwards ; 
military officials, whether at Peking or outside, from the 
second rank upwards, according to their rank, may each 
have one son educated in the College of the Sons of the 
Country [Maybks, ‘‘Imperial Academy of Learning,’’ sea 
Chinese Government y pp. 28, 76, 116]. 

(13.) Rehabilitation in their former position will be 
granted to Peking or outside Civil Mandarins from the 
fourth rank downwards, Military ones from the third rank 
downwards, who have been degraded in rank or deprived 
of it, while retained in office, or who have had their pay 
kept back or been fined of it 

(14.) Officials retired, or on leave, who have come from 
their native places to the Capital on this occasion of State 
rejoicing (urgun-i doro) to congratulate on this Birthday, if 
they have already received titles of honor, need receive no 
more ; but all at the Capital except those, may ask for titles 
of honor in accordance with their old rank (their da jergiy or 
yuan hien). 
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(15.) Nominations to the Tsin Shi degree (third or 
‘‘Doctor’s” degree) will be increased in accordance with 
the suggestions in a Report to the Emperor which the 
Board of Ceremonies (Dorolon-i Jargan, Li Pu) will make 
when the number of candidates is known. With regard to 
the Kii-jen degree (“licentiate”), in large Provinces 30 
names will be added ; in Provinces of the next class, 
20 names ; in small Provinces, 10 names ; in Manchu and 
Mongol Banner divisions, 6 names ; in Chinese banners, 
3 names. 

(16.) To the number of students entering colleges in 
the provinces [it is doubtful if anything resembling a 
college exists in China j, in the case of great colleges 7 names 
are added, middle colleges 5 names, small colleges 3 names. 

(17.) Amongst the soldiers of the Eight Banners, Manchu, 
Mongol, and Chinese, and Mongols under the home jasaks 
(wangs^ or chiefs) and of the Kalkas, presents will be given 
to those above 70, 80, and 90 years of age, separately; and 
for those who have attained 100 years, the Emperor will be 
reported to, so that money be given them to build stone 
triumphal arches. 

(18.) To soldiers or people, if 70 years old or more, shall 
be left one son to attend to and feed them, and this son may 
not be sent away on any miscellaneous petty Government 
errands or duties. To old people of 80 and upwards, shall 
be given one piece of silk tafetas, one catty (1^ lb.) of 
cotton, one pectil (133^ lbs.) of rice, and 10 lbs. of meat ; 
to old people of 90 and upwards, double of the above; 
for old people of 100 and upwards, the Emperor will be 
reported to, so that money be given to them to build stone 
triumphal arches. 

(19.) To the Eunuchs shall be given one month’s extra 
pay. 
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(20.) The question of giving some present to the widows 
{anggasi) of men of the Eight Banners will be taken into 
consideration. 

(21.) Care must be taken for the unmarried men, widows, 
men without sons, sons without fathers, and other resource- 
less classes, such as maimed or crippled persons fed at the 
various charitable establishments. The various local man- 
darins must see to the procuring of funds for the nourishing 
of these people, so that they may not be without a 'place to 
live (heye tomoro ha), 

(22.) With the following exceptions, a general amnesty, 
or condonement, for all crimes or misdemeanours, committed 
by any person, whether mandarin, soldier, or others of all 
sorts and conditions, before the 1st day of this year {i,e, 
before 6th February 1894) whether discovered or not, dealt 
with or not, at that date. 

The exceptions are : — The 10 heinous offences, which com- 
prise : Treason, or revolt, high treason (or, lhse--77iajest6)y 
unfilial sons or grandchildren plotting to kill a grandfather, 
grandmother, father, or mother, incest, killing of a husband 
by a wife or a concubine, of the head of a household by a 
male or female slave, killing of the head of a household not 
liable to the death punishment by three persons (i,e, by an 
adulterous wife, her paramour, and a hired assassin), eating 
a new-born child for one’s health sMng — -fulgiyan 

jui he jetune), mutilation of human beings for nefarious 
purposes, with malice or intentionally killing a person, poison- 
ing with venomous worms, bewitching with sorceries, killing 
by drugs or poisons, highway robbery or piracy, baneful 
words (^ ^ yao yen^ — ganiongga gisun^ — witchcraft ?). For 
these heinous crimes the punishment is death, with no pardon. 
In addition are not entitled to benefit by the amnesty, the 
following persons : — Those who incur punishment by improper 
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condnct in war matters or on the field of battle, or by con- 
cealing or harbouring runaways ; or who sq[ueeze ’’ or take 
bribes from cupidity ; none of these persons will be pardoned. 

Ah I by constantly administering justice to you, after 10,000 
years (on this jubilee (?) ) happiness is diffused. Heaven helps 
the virtue of one (by the virtue of one ?). This I would 
make known to the whole empire (all under Heaven). Bada- 
rangga JDoro^ or Kwang Svt (name of the present Emperor’s 
ReigTi)^ 20th year, 8th moon, 16th day. [The Chinese version 
omits day of month, but adds “ The Imperial Seal” {Hwang- 
Ti ch% Pao.)] 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Criticism on a 
Work by the 
LATE Chinese 
Minister to 
Eussia. 


The late Chinese Minister to Eussia, Wang 
ShoH“T‘ang, has just published a book entitled 
Sketch of My Mission to Eussia,” in which 
he makes certain strange statements touching 
the Catholic religion. To many of these the 
Chinese Catholics naturally take exception, and 


accordingly the Shanghai Catholic organ, the Yih-wen-Luli^ 


animadverts as follows : — 


1. — His Excellency dates that after the Crucifixion Jesus came 
to life again in seven weeks. 

European history, as well as the New Testament, not to mention 
the teachings of the Church, all record that Jesus came to life 
again three days after the Crucifixion : no one has ever heard that 
seven weeks elapsed, as every woman and child who is a Christian 
well knows. His Excellency, with his broad, unprejudiced mind, 
can easily ascertain the truth of this if he will deign to enquire 
into it again. 

2. — He remarks that unconvicted criminals are preached to by 
priests in gaol, and that very often their minds are so affected by 
these exhortations that they offer to confess, without its being 
necessary to flog them into it. 

This is indeed news, for no such thing ever <i>lcurred. His 
Excellency’s imaginative powers are indeed active. Has any one 
ever heard of this in any European country ? 

3. — He says that the teaching of Jesus was mostly strange 


twaddle. 


Now, the words of Jesus are accepted by all right-minded 
Europeans as a guide to what is just. When His Excellency 
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describes them as strange twaddle, he onlj illustrates how men’s 
tastes can differ, — unless it be that his view is one which no 
right-minded man could take. 

4. — He says that enquiry into Jesus’ acts whilst living proves 
that He was nothing more than a physician ; that His adherence 
to the Mosaical Sabbath was simply the “ seven days come back ” 
[of the ancient Chinese Book of Changes]; that his holding the 
Cross in order to cure sickness was simply the ^‘crossing over the 
meridian ” of our Chon Dynasty Ceremonial, etc. etc. 

That Jesus’ acts during his lifetime were only those of a 
physician is a discovery made for the first time by His Excellency. 
It is true that Jesus did during liis lifetime cure men’s diseases, 
raise persons from the dead : as, for instance, in the instances of 
curing those blind from their birth, raising the palsied, cleansing 
the lepers, restoring hearing and speech to the deaf or dumb ; in 
raising Lazarus to life after being dead four days, and the widow’s 
son on the way to the grave. In performing these and other 
miracles, however, Jesus made use of God’s omnipotence, employing 
neither drug, scalpel, nor bistoury. Was ever mortal man 
known to heal in this fashion ? Could any human physician 
restore dead men to life and clothe bleached bones with flesh? 
Again, as to the Cross, this was the instrument of Jesus’ sufferings, 
as is perfectly well known to all countries, without the slightest 
possibility of doubt. How fallacious, then, of His Excellency to 
state that Jesus cured diseases with it ! 

5. — He says that the alleged ‘^Heaven and Hell” are probably 
inventions of the Pope’s, in order to deceive Europeans and drive 
their contributions into his coffers. 

Supposing this were true, are all Europeans noodles ? Are their 
capacities all so much below that of the envoy that they should 
be thus humbugged? Or, to put it another way. Granted that 
governments have punishments and rewards ; does it follow, then, 
that mandarins invent these in order to deceive the people and 
frighten them into contributing largely to the official coffers? 
Will the envoy allow this, or not ? 
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6. — He says that the “resurrection after seven days,” the creation 
of Heaven, Earth, and living things, etc., is all a false pretence 
of supernatural power on the part of the priests with a view to 
coaxing the silly people’s money out of them. 

How, the creation of Heaven, Earth, and living things is all 
recorded in the tomes of history, and substantiated by evidence. 
The Holy Scriptures are at every one’s command. Is His 
Excellency ignorant of the existence of these historical tomes, that 
he makes these wild and absurd statements ? Sui^posing we were 
to say that Confucianists, in talking of benevolence and right, 
that official instructors in preaching truth and good-will, were 
simply inventing in order to wheedle the silly people’s money out 
of them ? Would His Excellency approve of such language ? 

7. — He says that England developed under a foreign religion, 
and that afterwards the King married a Queen whose being such 
whilst the other was living was disapproved by the priests ; that the 
King paid no attention ; and that the priests proceeded to capture 
the Queen and disfigure her face with hot irons, so that she died. 

It is impossible to say whence this story was derived. His 
Excellency has heard something no one ever heard of before, and 
relates something no one ever related before: it is simply a 
malicious invention. 

8. — He says that the French hold the death of Jesus to have 
occurred on the first Sunday after the first full moon succeeding 
the spring eq^uinox, and that Jesus came to life again seven days, 
or the next Sunday, after that, on a day which they call the Pdque 
Feast, when the whole population seems to go almost crazy. 
“Altogether too much, this superstition of the western men,” 
says he. 

How he had already stated once before that Jesus came to life 
again seven weeks after the Crucifixion : in this instance he 
contradicts himself by putting it at seven days. We would 
suggest that the envoy might take the trouble to inform himself 
better. Moreover, it is a legitimate subject for rejoicing when the 
dead come to life again. If it is crazy superstition on the part of 
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tlie western men to hold great rejoicings in celebration of Jesus’ 
coining to life again, what is not crazy superstition ? 

9. — He talks of the allegation that the Pope speaks the decrees 
of Heaven ; and says that once a word passes his lips no one dare 
contradict it, whether it ordain the assassination of one’s prince, 
the corruption of the laws, or any other of a thousand possible 
offences. 

This also is a mere invention. 

10. — He says that the books or testaments upon the Faith 
established by Jesus number only six, and that children of both 
sexes are all taught the alphabet and spelling, the geography of the 
five continents, and arithmetic. All books studied beyond these 
must be the books of Jesus. 

If His Excellency would only closely reflect upon the purport of 
these statements of his, he would perceive his own error. The 
spelling, geography and arithmetic books are on a par with the 
copy-books, horn-books, and history primers of Chinese boys. 
Would not His Excellency sneer it we were to describe these as 
“ books upon the Faith established by Confucius ”? 

11. — He says that the books of Jesus have not much sense in 
them. 

The books of Jesus are published far and near, and the most 
learned men of all countries have a difficulty in reaching the bottom 
of their profound doctrines. When His Excellency says that they 
have not much sense in them, he exalts his own knowledge above 
that of ordinary men. 

12. — He says that the western religions have borrowed the 
Buddhist doctrine of Heaven and Hell, etc. etc. 

Thousands of years before Buddha ever existed the doctrine 
of Heaven and Hell had been preached, His Excellency, 
though versed in ancient and modern history, is yet so ignorant 
of this fact that he states the western religions to’ have 
borrowed the notion from Buddhism. Then, according to this, 
the books of one’s ancestors can be borrowed from those ancestors’ 
descendants ? 
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13 , — He says: Hence, last year one of the Christian cabal in 

France even went so far as to assassinate the President.’’ 

The newspapers of all countries have stated with one accord that 
the President in question was assassinated by an Italian malefactor. 
We suppose that, amid his multifarious official duties, His 
Excellency has not found time to read about it. 

Translated % E. H. PARKEB, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Shanghai, 22nd March 1898, 

A, Yosy-Bouebon, Esq., Ph.I.P.E., P.H., etc., etc. 

Hon, Curator, Shanghai Museum, 

Dbae Sir, 

Herewith I send you, for the Museum, some implements of 
war and the chase, manufactured by members of the Binglii Tribe, 
which inhabits the ^^Torth-western coast of Australia from Cape La 
Touche Treyilie to the Buccaneer Archipelago. The tribe has as yet 
had very little intercourse with Europeans, and their ceremonies, of 
which I am one of the very few white witnesses, are interesting and 
peculiar. It must be remembered that no metal has touched the 
specimens I send you : they have been cut from the log by chipped 
flints only, and a test of the hardness of the wood will give some idea 
of the labour expended in their manufacture. 

The women of the tribe act as inciters to fight, beating the 
ground about the feet of the warriors and urging them on with shrill 
yells. The battle once started, the women find employment in 
picking up the fallen spears, kylies and wockaburras, and handing 
them to the warriors, in so doing exposing themselves where weapons 
are flying as thick as a flock of duck. — ^Yet, though I have seen several 
pitched battles, I have never seen a woman hit in one of them. 

After initiation as a warrior (a most gruesome ceremony, which 
few white men have seen or would care to see) the young men are, 
amongst other privileges, entitled to eat the ant-hill of the white 
ant, the earth composing it being supposed to possess sustaining 
and invigorating properties. They also lay this earth in cuts which 
they make in their bodies, so that, the skin having again united, 
ridges are formed on the surface. 

I regret that a large portion of my collection was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. 

Requesting you to have the goodness to acknowledge receipt, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. L. ANDERSON. 
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9 Kylies . — These are smaller than, but take the place of, the 
boomerangs of the Eastern tribes. The Binghis are howeyer 
much more expert with their weapon than their Eastern brethren, 
throwing the kylie to incredible distances or heights, or making it 
describe any number of curyes in any direction. 

6 WockabuvraB . — Throwing sticks, with which, light as they 
seem, an arm-bone may be broken at 50 yards. They are thrown 
with a peculiar jerk which causes them to reyolve about their 
middle, making a sound as of a pigeon getting up. 

6 Carmion, — Shields. They are held by two fingers only and 
are used as a shelter from kylies and wockaburras: at close- 
quarter fighting they are discarded. 

1 Waddy . — The same name as that giyen by Eastern tribes. 
This is used for hand-to-band fighting, or to finish a speared 
kangaroo. The specimen I send was acquired by me about two 
minutes after a man’s bead had been beaten to a pulp with it. 

4 Full Dress Costumes of a Kouri, or marriageable girl, consist- 
ing of a mother-of-pearl shell suspended from a rope or girdle of 
her own hair, 

1 Small Piece of Motlier-of-j)earl Shell, used to excite counter 
irritation in sickness. 
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81 f Bund, 

Shanghai, March 6th, 1897 » 

Deir Sir, 

I have brought back from Szechuen a few specimens of the 
bricks said to have been made bj the Miautze, or aborigines of China, 
and they are now in my office verandah. 

Should your Society care to select one or two of these bricks, I 
shall be happy to give them to you, and if you or any of your 
friends interested in such ^subjects would like to see those I have 
got, I shall be delighted to show them to anyone calling at my office. 

Yours truly, 

HENEY GEIBBLE. 

Eevd. E. T. Williams, 
iZbn. Secretary, 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


10th March, 

Bear Mr. Williams, 

The bricks come from Ta Chang (now known as Sin Tan or 
the New Eapids) in the prefecture of Yun Yang, some 50 miles 
above Kwei-chau Fu. 


Yours truly, 

HENEY GEIBBLE. 
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newspaper publication. 

9. The author of any paper which the Council has decided 
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PREFACE TO SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE. 


The unsatisfactory condition into which, owing to various 
circumstances, the Library of the Society had fallen during the last 
few years, and the bad arrangement of the volumes, and the fact 
that for some time the whole was iinder the care of an untrained 
Chinese assistant, involved the task of making an entire change 
in the arrangement and the taking of a new inventory. A certain 
number of the volumes on inspection were found missing ; 
fortunately the number was not very large. It is, however, urgently 
requested that auy member who has taken away hooks and failed 
to record the fact, will be good enough to notify the same and 
return any volumes which may be in his possession. 

Mr. Ha, the present Assistant, has instructions to see that no 
repetition takes place. 

Since the publication of the last Catalogue by the late 
Mr, Joseph Haas, late Consul General for Austro-Hnngary, and 
for many years Hon. Librarian of this Society, a good many works 
and periodicals have been added ; they mostly consist of presenta- 
tions and exchanges, and for these the Council expresses its thanks. 
It hopes that in the future Authors and Publishers will make it 
their aim that this, the most important collection of works bearing 
on Eastern Asia, be kept supplied with all new Publications of 
interest and importance bearing on Far-Eastern topics. 

Referring to Part II “Additions to the Catalogue of this 
Library,’^ it will fall to the care of my successor to look after the 
subdivision of same, as also the reading of the proofs of that 
Part of the Manuscript, comprising the works connected with 
the Department of the Museum. These were compiled by the 
late Mr. Haas, and have been handed over to the Printers, 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, Limited. 

The Third Section of the Catalogue, referring to “ Books and 
Works other than Eastern,’^ remains to be compiled at a later lime, 

EMIL S. FISCHER, 
Hon* Librarian* 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

SOtli AiiguBt 1898, 
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I. — The Library is open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. during the months of October, 
Kovembei’j December, January, February and March, and from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. during the months of April, May, June, July, August and September, 
Sundays and holidays excepted. 

II. — The circulation of the books is under the control of the Council oi the 
Society, 

III, — Books are issued by the Hon. Librarian or his Assistant. Members are not 
allowed to pass them from one to another, nor to lend them to nou-members, 

lY. — Members are not to have more than three works at a time, nor keep any 
books longer than 21 days. 

Y. — Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books are not to be taken 
out of the Library building, nor are Scientific Journals and Periodicals 
circulated until the volumes are completed and bound. 

Yl.—When the time allowed for the perusal of a work has expired, it must be 
returned to the Library within 21 hours after the receipt of a notice that it 
is required at the Library, or a fine of half a dollar per day will be exacted. 

YII. — Members are responsible for the careful preservation and safe return of all 
books issued to them, and they will be required to make good any loss or 
damage in these respects. 

YIII. — If a work or any portion of it should be lost or damaged, defaced by writing 
or otherwise injured, the member to whom it was issued will be responsible 
for its whole cost, whatever that may be. 

IX, — The infraction of any of these Rules will be followed by the withdrawal 

from a member of his privilege of taking books out of the Library, and the 
payment of all penalties or other amounts due will be enforced in any way 
that may be thought fit. 

X. — The Council of the China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society may at any 

time call in all hooks and may cease to issue them for such periods as the 
interests of the Society may require. 

For the purposes of Buies lY and YI, each volume of the Transactions of any 
Learned Society or similar publication shall be counted as one work, but under 
Rule YIII a Member may be called upon to replace a whole series unless the 
volumes can be obtained separately. 
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LIST OF ADDITIONS 

TO THE 

CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRAEY 

OF THE 

CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

since publishing the Catalogue in iSg^4^ 

Cat. No. 

1308. The Dockines of NicHren, with a Sketch of his Life. 

Compiled by the Eight Virtuous Abbot Kobayashi, President 
of the Nickiren College^ Takanawa^ Tokyo, Kelly ^ WaUh^ Urn, 
1893, sm. 4to.. 

1309. Statistics of the Kuldja Province for the years 1871-1877. 

Collected by N. N. Pantusoff. Kaza>% Urmersity Fress^ 1881, 
8to (in Russian.) 

1310. A Manual of the Geology of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the Observations of the geological Survey. 
Stratigraphical and Structural Geology, Second Edition, By 
R. D. Oldham, A.R.S.M. Calcutta^ Geol, Survey Ojf., 1893, 8vo. 

1311. Observatoire de Zi-Ka-Wei> 

Typhons de 1892 Juillet, Aoflt, Septembre. Par. le R. P. S. Cheva- 
lier, S.J. Shanghai^ 1894, 8vo. 

1312. The Ajmmiyyah^ a famous Arabic Grammar in questions 

and answers. 

By Muhammed bin DaM. Beirut^ 1878, ppt. 12mo. (69 pag.), 
(in Arabic.) 

1313. Syntax der Zahlworter im Alten Testament. 

Von Sven Herner. Lie, Phil. lAknd^ AT, JKMleTi 1893, Svo, 
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Cat. No, 

1314. Jesajan Ennustnksefc Luvuissa SXIV-XXVIL 

Akademiallinen Vaitoskirja, Kirjoittanut J, I. Gummerus. 
HelsingissHi J1 0^ Frenohell, 1893, 8vo. 

1315. Abraham, det Israelitiska Polkets Eeligi5se ooli Xationele 

Stamfader. 

En Historisk-kritisk ITndersokning af Karl Essclier. Zund^ Collin 
^ Zickemxm^ Svo. 

1316. Studien liber die Chinesische Sprache. 

Yon Georg Yon der Gabelentz. Leipzig^ J, A. ISSO, 8vo. 

iTdernationale Zeitsolirift fur Allgemeine Spraohwmensohaft^ 
IIL Band. Z mifie. 

1317. Consigli ai Cattivi Poeti. 

Poema Indostanico tradotto da M. Puglisi Pico. Balermo^ 
Zihreria Interna,z.^ 1891, ppt, 8vo (16 pag.). 

1318. Captive Cathay: an Historical Poem narrating the 

resistance of China to the Opium Trade and her sad 
defeat: 1775-1860. 

By Bev, Geo. L. Mason. Shanghai^ Amer, Presl, Mission^ 1893 
ppt. 8 to (8 pag.). 

1319. Mimoires de la SocUti Finno^Ougrienne^ IV. 

Worterverzeichniss zn den Inscnpixons de VUnissei 
von 0. Donner. 

Melsingissdf 1892, 8vo, 

1320. Le Canal Imperial, ^3tude historiqne et descriptive. 

Par le P. Domin. Gandar, S. J. 

(Vari6t6 Sinologiques, No. A) 

Chang^haif Mmion Catholigue^ 1894, 8vo, 

tl321. Bamhles with a Camera. 

By George Uvedale Price. JSongTiong^ Shanghai^ Kelly Walsh^ 
Urn, foh 

A Series of Photographs with descriptive Text illustrating the 
Physical Features, Scenery, Temples, Types of Native Life, etc. 
etc., of the Island of Amoy and its immediate Neighbourhood. 
Part I. 

1322. Third Annual Eeport of the Thomas Hanbury School and 
Children’s Home to 31st December 1893. 

Shanghai^ Kelly Walihy 1894, ppt. 8vo (11 pag,). 
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Oat. No. 

1323. The Chinese Confucius’ Life and Teaching. 

By Dr. Eudolf Dvorak. Prague^ J. Otto, 1887-89, 8vo (in Czech.). 
I. Life of Confucius. 

II. Teaching of Confucius. 

1324. Societa Adriatica die Soienze naturali in Trieste. 

Bollettino. Eedatto dal Secretario Prof. Augusto Vierthaler- 8 yOi 

Volume Decimoquinto. 1893. 

Scavi nella Neoropoli di 8. Lucia presso Tolmino del Dr. Carlo 
Marchesetti (1885-1892). 

1325. Shanghai Meteorological Society. 

First Annual Eeport for the year 1892. 

By the Eevd. P. S. Chevalier, S.J., President. M^Ea^Wei^ CatKoh 
Mimon, 1893, 8vo. 

1326. Kecherches sur rOrigine de I’Abaque Ohinois et sur 

sa derivation des Anciennes fiches k calcul. 

Par A. Vissidre. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1892, ppt, 8vo (28 pag.). 

1327. Ningpo to Shanghai in 1857, ma the Borders of An-Whui 

Province, Hoochow-Foo and The Grand Canal. 

Canton: Printed at the Friend of China'' Office, 1862, ppt. 8vo. 


Statistical Dbpaetment of the Inspkctokatb General 
OF Customs, 1895-96-97. 

1328. Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for the years 1894-96. 

Part II. Report and Statistics for each Port with 
Report on Foreign Trade of China. 

30th } ^ 

31st } 1895, 1 „ 

32 *^ I issue for 1896, 1 „ 

1329. Note historique sur les diverses espfeces de Monnaie 

qui ont ete usitees en Coree. 

Par M, Maurice Courant, Paris, Zm^rimerie Nationale, 1893, ppt. 
8vo (24: pag,). 
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Cat. No. 

1330, Enfcwurf Einer Urlappischen Lautlehre. 

Von K, B. Wiklund. 

ITeliingfors, Dmeherei J)er Fimisolien LitteQ'atur-GesellsGhaft^ 
1896, 8vo. 

I. Binleitung, Quantitatsgesetze, Accent, Geschichte der haupt- 
“tetonten Vokale. 

1331. Le Nestorianisme et rinscription de Kara Balgassvun. 

Par Ed. Chavannes. ^Paris^ Iirvprimerie Nutionale^ 1897, ppt. 8vo 
(48 pag.), 

1332, Les Inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gay^. 

Bound together with : 

La premiere Inscription Ohinoise de Bodh-Gay^ (Eeponse 
k M. ScWegel.) 

Ed. Chavannes. ParU^ Prnest Leroux^ 1896-97, 8vo. 

1333. L’Oriente Eivista Trimestrale. 


1334. 

1335. 

1336. 

1337. 

1338. 


Puhlioata a cura dei Professori del B. Istituto Orientale in Napoli. 
Poma^ Tipograjia della P, Aooademia dei Linoc% 8vo. 

Anno I, Nos. 1 to 3, 1891 ) tt , 

„ n, „ 1 to 4, 1895-96 j Volume. 

Eassegna della Litteratura Siciliana. 

La Siciliae Vergilio. 

Diretta da M. Puglisi pico B. R. Platania d’Antoni. Piriz, e 
AmmnUtrazione Cor so Vitt. Pm.^ 107 — Acireale, 

Lehrbegriff des Confacius, Nach 

Von Ernst Faber. Ilonglong^prmted at the China Mail ” Office ^ 
1872, 8vo. 

Eiver Temperature. 

By H. 0. Guppy, M.B. Peprhit of the “ Poyal Physical Society ’’ 
of Pdinburghy 1894, 

Part I. Its daily Changes and Method of Observation. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language as exemplifying 
the Origin and Growth of Human Speech. 

By Joseph Edkins, D.B. (Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Peking Oriental Society.) London^ Triilner 4’ Co.^ 57 & 59, 
Ludgate PCilly 1888, 8vo. 

Chinese Currency. 

'Ey J, Edkins, B.D, Shanghai^ Kelly Walth^ lim.^ 1890, 8vo 

(29 pag.). 
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Cat. No. 

1339. Die Reise S. M. Sohiffei „ Zriny” nacli Ost-Asien 1890- 

1891. 

Yerfasat auf Befehl dea K. und K. Beicha-Kriegsministeriuma 
Marine Section, unter Zugrundelegung der Berichte des Herrn 
Jerolim FreiBerm Von Benko, K. und K. Fregafcten-Oapitana 
d. B. 

Wien. Drnck und Verlag von Carl Gerold’s Soiin, 1893, 8vo, 

Urste Lieferung : Die Ausreise Von JPola fiber SueZj Aden, Colombo, 
Singapore naoh Shanghai, 

Zweite Lieferung: Die IteUe auf deoi Yang-isze-hiang und im 
Qelben Meere, 

1340. Paul, the Apostle in Europe. 

A Guide to Our Mission Work in Asia. By Bev. Ernst Faber, 
Dr. Theol. Shanghai, American JPresbyterian Mission I^ress, 
1891, 8vo, 

1341. Modern China. 

By Joseph Edkins, B.D. Thirty-one short Essays on subjects 
which illustrate the present Condition of the Countr 3 \ Shanghai, 
sold by Kelly 4’ Walsh, lim,, and by W, Brewer, 1891, ppt. 8vo, 
(55 pagO. 

1342. Sprichworter und bildliche Ausdrucke der japanischen 

Sprache. 

Gesammelt, Cbersetzt und erklart von P. Ehmann. “ Supplement 
der Beutschen Gesellschaft fiir jVatur und Volherhinde OstaeiensA^ 
Toliyo, Brueh der Tohyo TsuJiiji Type JPoundry, 1897-1898, 8vo. 
Theil I. — Yon A bis G. 

„ II. — „ G bis Ki. 

,, III. — „ Ki bis Odawara. 

1343. Qiornale della Societa Asiatica Ifcaliana. 

Firenze, 

Volume Primo, 1887. 

1344. The Silk Goods of America^ with the American Silk Goods- 

Di rectory. 

By Wm. C. Wyckoff. A brief Account of the recent improvementB 
and advances of Silk Manufacture in the United States. Published 


under the Auspices of the Silh Association of America, 1880. 

1345. Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Washington, Government Printing Office^ 

Volume VI, 1893. 
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Cat No. 

1346. China in the Light of History, with Appendix : A Missionary 

view of Confucianism. 

By Rev*. Ernst Faber, Dr. Theol., Allg.protestant MisBions-Societat. 
Translated from the German by B. M. H. SJiangliaij American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 1897. 

1347. A Chinese-English Dictionary. 

By Herbert A. G-iles. London, Bernard Qnaritoh, 1892, 3 vols., 4to. 
Vol, I.— A to Hu. 

„ II. — Hu to Shun. 

„ HI. — Shun to Yiin. 

1348. The Life, Labours and Doctrines of Confucius. 

By Edward Harper Parker. Publishing Be^partment, Oriental 
Vhmenity Institute, Wohing, 1897. 

1349. Die Weltliteratur, eine Liste mit Einleitung. 

Yon P. G. Yon Mollendorff. Scliangliai, 1894, sm. 8vo. 

1350. L’industrie de la Soie en France. 

Par M. Natalis Rondot. Lyon, Imprimerie Movgin-Musand, 1894, 
8vo, 

1351. ^ i!S I§i Anecdotes, Historiettes et Eons Mots, en 

Chinois parle. 

Par Camille Imbault-Huart, publi6 pour la premidre fois avec une 
traduction fran^aise etdes notes explicatives. Pelting, Ty^ogra’' 
pihie du Pei'T^ang. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1882, 12mo. 

1352. Poesies Modernes. 

Par 0. Imbault-Huart, Consul de France. Traduites pour la 
premidre fois du Chinois, accompagndes du texte original et d’un 
commentaire qui en explique les principales difficultds. Paris, 
E, Leroux, 1892, 8vo. 

1353. Le Koyaume de TEl^phant Blanc, quatorze mois au pays 

et a la cour du Koi de Siam, 

Par Charles Book, Consul Gdndral de Sudde et Norrdge A Shanghai. 
Traduction Franpaise par Andrd Tisaot. Tours, Alfred Marne et 
fils, Editeurs, 1889, 8vo. 

1354. ^ ^ ^ IE, Histoire de la ConquSte de la Birmanie 

par les Chinois, sous le r5gne de Tc'ienn Long (Khien 
Long). 

Traduite du Chinois, par M. Camille Imbault-Huart. Extrait du 
Journal Asiatique. Parity Ewprimerie Rationale ^ 1878, 8ro, 
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Cat. No. 

1355. Deux Insurrections des Mahometans du Kan-Sou (1648- 

1783). 

Recit traduit du Chinois, i^ar M, Camille Imbault-Huart. Extrait 
du Journal Asiatique. JParis^ Imprimerie Katiomle^ 1890, 8vo 
(36 pag.). 

1356. Histoire de la Conquete de Formose par les Chinois en 1683. 

Traduite du Chinois efc aunot4e, par M. 0. Imbault-Huart. Paris ^ 
Prnest Leroux^ 1890, 8vo (60 pag.). 

1357. Le Pays de ’Hami ou Khamil. 

Description, histoire, d’apr^s les auteurs Chinois, par M. C. Imbault- 
Huart. PariSj Ernest Leroux^ 1892, 8vo (74 pag.). 

1358. Le Journal et le Journalisme en Chine. 

Par M. Imbault-Huart, Paris, Au siege de la SociHe Asiatigue, 
1894, ppt. 8 VO (31 pag.). 

1359. Pratique des examens litteraires en Chine. 

Par Le P. Etienne Zi (Siu), S.J. 

(Variates Sinologiques, No. 5.) 

Changliai, Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1894, 8vo, 

1360. Memoirs of George Brown Goode, 1851-1896. 

By S. P. Langley. Read before the National Academy, April 21, 
1897. Washington, B. C. Judd und Betmeiler, Printers, 1897. 

1361. Korea. — Marchen und Legenden nebst einer Einleitung 

uber Land und Leute, Sitten und Gebrauche Korea’s. 
Deutsche autorisierte Uebersetsjung von H, G. Arnous, mit 16 
Abbilclungen im Text, nach Originalphotographien, u. dem 
koreanischen National wappen. Leipzig, Verlag ron Wilhelm 
Friedrich, 8vo. 

1362. Zur Geschichte des Yokalismus der ersten Silbe im 

Wotjakischen, niifc Riicksicht auf das Syrjanisclie, 
Akademische Abhandlung von Yrjo Wichmann. Helsingfors 
Brucherei der finnisehen Litteratur-Gesellschaft, 1897. 

1363. Korean Interviews. 

By Edward S. Morse. Reprinted from Appleton's Popular Science 
Alonthly for May, 1897, ppt. 4to (8 pag.). 

1364. Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report, New York, May 26th, 1894, 8vo. 

1365. InMemoriam: Caleb Davis BradIee,D.D.Ph.D. 1831-1897. 

By Alfred Manchester. Poston, Geo, H, Mllis, 1897. 
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. Cat. No. 

1366. Prospettd delle recoverate e delle opere di caritd.esercitate 

nello stabiliniento delle Figlie della Oarit^i Oonossiane in 
Han-Kow (Hu-pe) China 1892. 

JSergamOf Stah, Fr. Cattaiieo suco, a Qaffnvi e Gatti^ 1893, 4to, 

1367. ^ Jl; Le philosophe Tchou-Hi, sa doctrine, son influence. 

Par Le P. Stanislas le Grail, S.J. 

(Vari^tSs Sinologiques, No. 6.) 

Changhai^ Imprimerie de la Mission Catlioligue^ 1894, 8vo. 

1368. Eeport of the Transliteration Committee. 

From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society Jwly^ 1894, 
ppt, Byo. 

1369. Om och Ur den Arabiske Geografen ’IDRtSl. 

Af, B. A. Bran del, Fil. Ho. af Stockholms Nation. Upsala^ 1894, 
Ahademisha hohtrycheriet edv. JSerling^ 8vo. 

1370. Om prepositionen I Bibelhebreiskan. 

Af Olof Molin. Vjpsala^ 1893, Fdv. JBerling, 8vo. 

1371. Studier bfver de Semitiska Ljuden W och Y. 

Af 0, E. Lindberg. Zundj 1893, JBerlingsha holitvycheri^ 8vo, 

1372. Kritisk tJndersokning af den masoretiska Tex ten till 

Profeten Hoseas Bok. 

Af Karl Loftman. Liagsping^ 1894, 4to. 

1373. ^ ^ ^ IS GrPammaire Fran^aise a r usage des el^ves 

Ohinois. 

Par A. Bofctu, ancien professeur de Fran^ais et de droit inter- 
national ^ r^oole imp^riale de Parsenal du Kiang-iian, Assists de 
M. Ouann Tsoung-Tuen ^ lettr6 chinois. Shanghai, 
Imprimerie de Noronha and Sons, 1894, 8ro. 

1374. The Rat’s Plaint. 

An old legend translated from the original Chinese by Archibald 
Little, F.B.C.S, Published by T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, obi. 2to. 

1375. The Fairy Foxes. 

An old Chinese legend. Second edition. Told in English by 
Mrs. Alicia Little. Shanghai, Kelly ^ Walsh, lim., 1890, 8vo. 

1376. Through the Yang-tse Gorges: or, Trade and Travel in 

Western China, 

By Archibald John Little, F.K.G-.S. London, Sampson, Low, 
Manton 4^ Co,, Ltd,, 1888, 8vo, 
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Cat. No. 

1377. Sketch of the present condition of the North Ussuri 

Province. 

Lieut.-Col. Nadaroff. Vladiwstolt, 1884, 8vo (in Russian). 

1378. Materials for the History of the Ussuri Province. 

I, Nadarowa. Vladivostoh^ 1886, 8vo (in Russian). 

( d,) 25 tb. Anniversary of Vladivostok. 

(d.) Samshu and its production. 

( e.) Native Population. 

1379. Kweichow and Yunnan Provinces. 

By Gr. W. Clark. Printed at tlie Shanghai Mercury OjSice, 
1894, 8vo. 

1380. Dictionary of the Language of the Micmac Indians who 

reside in Nova Scotia^ New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 

By Rev. Silas Tertiua Rand. Halifax^ V, Pfom Scotia Printing 
Oomnany^ 1888. 

1381. The Trade in Sea Cabbage in the Japan Sea. 

By Y. Semenoff, Vladimstoh^ 1885, ppt, 8vo (18 pag.). 

1382. Publications de M. Natalis Eoudot, 1843-1893. 

Lyon^ Imprimcrie Alexandre Pay^ 1893. 

I. ilconomie Politique et Statistique. 

II. Bnseignement teobnique. ilcoles et Mus4es. 

III. Arts. 

IV. Sciences. 

V, Chine. 

VI. Industrie et Commerce. 

1383. Biblioth^que Japonaise. 

Par le Br. L. Serrurier. Zibrairie et Imyirimerie P. Z Prill ^ Zeyde, 
1890, 8vo. Catalogue raisonn^ des Livres et des Mannscrits 
Japonais enregistres k la Bibliotln5que de rUniversitd de Leyde. 

1384. Oriental Studies. 

Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Poston, Ginn ^ Company, 1894, 8vo. 
A Selection of the Papers read before the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia, 1888-1894. 
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Cat No. 

1385. Description geologi(jue de Java et Madoura. 

Par Dr. B. D. M, Yerbeek et R. Feni]emfl.j Ing^nieurs en chef dea 
mines des Indes N§erlandaises. Publi^e par ordre de son 
Excellence le G-ouverneur G6n6ral des Indes N6erlandaises. 
Amsterdam^ Joh, G, Stemler^ 1896, Qt. fol. 

Atlas, — contenant : 

( a,) Grande Carte g^ologique ^ l’6ohelie 1 : 200,000, en 26 feuilles et titre. 
("b.) Carte g^ologique synoptique ^ P^chelle 1 : 600,000, en 2 feuilles. 

( 0 .) 22 feuilles annexes. 

(Classified also under M. 8.) 

1386. Description geologiqne de Java et Madoura. 

Par Dr. E. D. M. Yerbeek et B. Fennema, Ing^nieurs en chef des 
mines des Indes N^erlandaise. Publide par ordre de son Excellence 
le Gouverneur G6n6ral des Indes N6erlandaises. Amsterdam^ 
Joh, Q. Stemler, 1896, 8vo. 

Tome I and Tome II. 

1387. Note on Tours along the Malabar Coast. 

By Edger TJiurston. Madras^ Printed by the Superintendent^ 
Government Press^ 1894. 

1388. Exposicion Kegional Eilipina. 

Manila, 23. Enero de 1895, 8vo. 

1389. The Religious System of the Parsis. 

A paper by Jivanji Jamshadji Modi, B.A. Bombay^ Printed at 
the Times of India, 1893, 8yo. 

1390. Der Ostasiatische Lloyd. 

Organ fiir die Deutschen Interessen im fernen Osten, Shanghai. 
Jahrgang, 1896. 

„ 1897. 

„ 1898. 

1391. A Oorean Manual or Phrase Book : with Introductory 

Grammar. 

By James Scott, Second Edition. Seoul, English Church Mission 
Press, 1893, 4to. 

1392. Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 

and 1892. 

By Woodville Rookhill. Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1894, 8to (missing). 
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Oat. No. 

1393. A Winter in North China. 

By the Rev. T. M. Morris of Ipswich, with an introduction by the 
Rev. Richard Griover, D.D. of Bristol, with a Map. Londo%^ The 
Religious Tract Society^ 1892, 8vo, 

1394. My Holidays in China. 

By William R. Kaliler. Shanghai^ ‘‘ Tem^pemnoe TPnion^'^ 1896, 4to. 
An account of three house-boat tours, from Shanghai to Hangchow 
and hack 'cia Ningpo ; from Shanghai to Li-Yang ma Sooohow and 
the Ta-hu ; and from Kiukiang to Wuhu. (With twenty-six 
illustrations.) 

1395. My diary in a Chinese Farm. 

. By Mrs. Archibald Little (A. E. N. Bewioke). Kelly ^ Walsh^ 
lm,i 1895, 8vo. 


Blue Books on China, Japan, Siam, Buemah, eto., 

Nos. 1396-1406. 

( Kot to be taken out of the Library. In custody from 
Consulate General,) 

tl396. Papers relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in 
the Yang-tze-kiang River,. 1862. 
tl397. China. No. 1. (1865.) 

Foreign Customs’ Establishment. 

China. No. 2. (1865.) 

Correspondence respecting direct Commerce with the West of 
China from Rangoon. 

Hongkong, Rendition of a Prisoner, (1866.) 

Memorials. 

Addressed by Chambers of Commerce in China to the British 
Minister at Peking, on the subject of the Revision of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, 1868. 

China. No. 1. (1869.) 

Correspondence respecting the Relation between Great Britain and 
China. 

China. No. 2. (1869.) 

Correspondence respecting the Attack on British Protestant Mis- 
sionaries at Yang-chow-foo, August 1868. 

China. No. 5. (1869.) 

Correspondence respecting the Suppression of Piracy in the River 
Han. 
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Cat, No. 

fl397. — continued. 

China. No. 6. (1869.) 

Correspondence respecting Outrage on British Merchants at Banca, 
in Formosa. 

China. No. 7. (1869.) 

Correspondence respecting Attack on Boats of Her Majesty’s Ship 
“ Cockchafer ” by Villagers near Swatow. 

China. No. 8. (1869.) 

Correspondence with Sir Butherford Alcook respecting Missionaries 
at Hankow, and State of Affairs at various Ports of China. 

China. No. 9. (1869.) 

Papers respecting the Proceedings of Her Majesty’s Ship “Janus” 
at Sharp Peak Island near Foo«chow-foo. 

China. No. 10. (1869.) 

Further Correspondence respecting the Attack on British Protestant 
Missionaries at Yang-chow-foo, August 1868. 

China. No. 11. (1869.) 

Abstract of Trade and Customs Bevenue Statistics from 1864 to 
1868, published by the Imperial Maritime Customs. 

China. No. 12. (1869.) 

Correspondence with the Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai 
respecting the Bevision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

Reports of Journeys in China and Japan. 

Performed by Mr. Alabaster, Mr. Oxenham, Mr. Markham and 
Hr. Willis, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in those countries. 

China. No. 1. (1870.) 

Despatch from Sir Butherford Alcoek respecting a Supplementary 
Convention to the Treaty of Tien-tsin, signed by him on October 
23rd, 1869. 

China. No. 2. (1870.) 

Beporta by Consul Swinhoe of his Special Mission up the River 
Yang-tsze-kiang, etc. 

China. No. 3. (1870.) 

Reports on Consular Establishments in China, 1869. 

China, No. 4. (1870.) 

Memorials respecting the China Treaty Revision Convention. 

China. No 5. (1870.) 

Correspondence respecting the Diplomatic and Consular Expendi- 
ture on China, Japan, and Siam. 
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Cat. No. 

fl397. — continued, 

China. ITo. 6. (1870.) 

Further Memorials respecting, the China Treaty Revision Convention. 

China. No. 8. (1870.) 

Reports of the Delegates of the Bhanghae General Chamber of 
Commerce on the Trade of the Upper Yang-tsze River. 

China. No. 9. (1870.) 

Correspondence respecting Inland Residence of English Missionaries 
in China. 

China. No. 10. (1870.) 

Letter to Chambers of Commerce, etc. respecting the China Treaty 
Revision Convention. 

China. No. 11. (1870.) 

Further Correspondence with Chambers of Commerce, etc. respecting 
the China Treaty Revision Convention. 

Return relative to claims for Indemnity 

Under the Convention of Peking, 1860, and the mode of Settlement. 

tl398. China. No. 1. (1871.) 

Papers relating to the Massacre of Europeans at Tien-tsin on the 
21st June, 1870. 

fl399. China. No. 5. (1871.) 

Correspondence respecting the Revision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

tl400. China. No. 8. (1871.) 

Circular of the Chinese Government, communicated by the French 
Chargd d’Affaires. 

China. No. 4. (1871.) 

Despatches from Mr. Wade end Yice-Admiral Kellett respecting 
the State and Affairs in China. 

Correspondence 

Respecting the Emigration of Chinese Coolies from Macao 1871. 

China. No. 1. (1872.) 

Correspondence respecting the Circular of the Chinese Government 
of February 9, 1871, relating to Missionaries. 

Return of Student Interpreters 

In China, Japan, and Siam, 1847-72. 

Correspondence 

Respecting the Macao Coolie Trade, and the steamer “ Fatchoy.” 
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tl400. — continued, . 

Papers 

Belative to tlie measures taken to prevent the fitting out of ships 
at Hongkong for the Macao Coolie Trade. 

Papers 

Relative to proposed Communication between Rangoon and Western 
China. 

China. No. 1. (1874.) 

Correspondence respecting the Audience granted to Her Majesty’s 
Minister and the other Foreign Representatives at Pekin by the 
Emperor of China. 

China. No. 2. (1874.) 

Correspondence respecting the Macao Coolie Trade. 

China. No. 3. (1874.) 

Correspondence respecting the State of the Woosung Bar, near 
Shanghai. 

China. No. 4. (1874.) 

Report of Expedition to Nan-chang-foo hy Mr. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to the Legation at Peking. 

China. No. 2. (1875.) 

Correspondence respecting the Settlement of the difficulty between 
China and Japan in regard to the Island of Formosa. 

China. No. 3. (1875.) 

Correspondence respecting the Macao Coolie Trade 1874-75. 

China. No. 6. (1875.) 

Further Correspondence respecting the Settlement of the difficulty 
between China and Japan in regard to the Island of Formosa. 
Correspondence 

Relating to the Complaints of the Mercantile Community in Hong- 
kong against the action of Chinese Revenue Cruisers in the . 
neighbourhood of the Colony. 

China. No. 1. (1876.) 

Correspondence respecting the attack on the Indian Expedition to 
Western China, and the Murder of Mr. itargary. 

China. No. 2. (1876.) 

Report by Sir B. Robertson respecting his Yisit to Haiphong an4 
Hanoi, Tdnquin. 
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f 140 0 . — continued. 

China. No. 4. (1876.) 

Further Correspondence respecting the Attack on the Indian 
Expedition to Western China, and the Murder of Mr. Margary, 
Papers 

Connected with the Development of Trade between British Burmah 
and Western China and with the Mission to Yunnan of 1874-75. 

tl401. China. No. 3. (1877.) 

Further Correspondence respecting the Attack on the Indian 
Expedition to Western China, and the Murder of Mr. Margary. 

China. No. 2. (1878.) 

Eeport on the Famine in the Northern Provinces of China. 

China. No. 3. (1878.) 

Beport by Mr. Baber on the Boute followed by Mr. Grosvenor’s 
Mission between Ta-li-foo and Momein. 

China. No. 4. (1878.) 

Further Papers respecting the Famine in China. 

China. No. 2. (1879.) 

Eeport by Mr. Baber of his journey to Ta-chien-lu. 

China. No. 2. (1880.) 

Correspondence respecting the agreement between the ]\Iinisters 
Plenipotentiary of the Governments of Great Britain and China 
signed -at Chefoo on September 13th, 1876. 

China. No. 1. (1881.) 

Eeport on the Mixed Court at Shanghae. 

China, No. 2. (1881.) 

Despatch from Sir John Walsham, Bart., Her Majesty’s Charge 
d’ Affaires at Berlin, inclosing copy of a Supplementary Convention 
between Germany and China, signed at Peking, March 31, 1880, 
with documents relating thereto, 

China. No. 1. (1882.) 

Despatch from Mr. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at 
St. Petersburgh, inclosing copy of a Treaty between Bussia and 
China, signed at St. Petersburgh, February 12, 1881, with 
documents relating thereto. 

China. No. 3. (1882.) 

Correspondence respecting the Agreement between the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the Governments of Great Britain and China, 
signed at Chefoo, September 13, 1876. 
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Cat. No. 

fllOl. — continued. 

Correspondence 

With the Government of India respecting the Negotiations with 
China on the subject of Opium. 

China. No, 1. (1883.) 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at Peking, forward- 
ing a report by Mr. A. Hosie....... of a Journey through the 

Provinces of Kuei-chow and Yunnan. 

China. No. 3. (1883.) 

Correspondence respecting a Statement in the “ Kdlnische Zeitung ” 
as to the Negotiations with China in 1860. 

China. No. 2. (1884.) 

Report by Mr. Hosie of a Journey through the Provinces of 
Sau-ch‘uanj Yiin-nan and Kuei-Chou : February 11 to June 14, 
1883. 

China. No. 3, (1884.) 

Correspondence respecting the Cooperation of Neutral Powers 
for the Protection of their subjects in China in case of necessity. 

Report 

Of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Circum- 

stanoes attending the alleged Smuggling from Hongkong into 
China of Opium and other goods. 

fl402. China. No. 1. (1885.) 

Correspondence respecting the State of Affairs in China. 

China. No. 2. (1885.) 

Report of Mr. Hosie of a Journey through Central Ssu-ch‘uan in 
June and July 1884. 

China. No. 5. (1885.) 

Correspondence respecting the Duties on Opium in China. 

France. No. 1. (1885.) 

Correspondence respecting Hostilities between France and China 
and the Right of Neutrals. 

China. No. 1. (1886.) 

Correspondence respecting the French Treaty with Anuam, and 
Negotiations between France and China, 


a 
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Cat. No. 

fl402 — continued, 

China. No. 5. (1886.) 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister in China transmitting a 
Convention between Her Majesty and His Majesty the Emperor 
of China relating to Bnrmah, signed at Peking, July, 1886. 

China. No. 1. (1887.) 

Correspondence respecting the temporary occupation of Port 
Hamilton hy Her Majesty’s Grovernment. 

China. No. 1. (1888.) 

Eeport by Mr, P. S, A. Bourne of a Journey in South-Western 
China. 

China. No. 2. (1888.) 

Beturn of Clauses in Treaties between Creat Britain and China 
relating to the Treatment of Immigrants. 

Austolasia. 

Correspondence relating to Chinese Immigration into the Austral* 
asian Colonies. 

China. No. 2. (1891.) 

Beport by Mr. G. W. Campbell of a Journey in North Corea in 
September and October, 1889. 

China. No. 3. (1891.) 

Correspondence respecting Anti-foreign Riots in China. 

China. No. 1. (1892.) 

Purther Correspondence respecting Anti-foreign Biots in China, 

China. No. 2. (1892.) 

Beport by Mr. Olennell of an Overland Journey from Amoy to 
Poochow and back. 

China. No. 3. (1892.) 

Beport by Consul Parker on Annam. 

Hongkong. 

Correspondence relative to the Outbreak of Bubonic Plagues at 
Hongkong. 

tl403. Correspondence 

Bespecting the Stoppage of Trade by Japanese Authorities, 1860. 

Correspondence 

With Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan 1869-60, 


4 
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Cat. No. 

tl403. — continued. 

Correspondence. 

Eespeoting Trade with. Japan, 1860. 

Despatches , 

From Mr, Alcock, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan, 1860. 

Correspondence 

Respecting Affairs in Japan, March and April, 1861. 

Letter 

To Mr. Moss respecting the sentence passed on his son in Japan. 

Correspondence 

Respecting Affairs in Japan, July to November, 1861. 

Correspondence 

Respecting Affairs in Japan 1862, 1863, 1864. 

(In continuation of Correspondence presented to Parliament in 
February 1863.) 

Japanese. No. 2. (1864.) 

Correspondence respecting Affairs in Japan (in continuation of 
Correspondence presented to Parliament, February 4, 1864). 

tl404. Japan. No. 1. (1865.) 

Correspondence respecting Affairs in Japan. 

Japan. No. 2. (1865.) 

Despatch from Sir R. Alcock respecting the Murder of Major 
Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird, at Kamakura in Japan. 

Japan. No. 3. (1865.) 

Further Papers respecting the Murder of Major Baldwin and 
Lieutenant Bird, at Kamakura in Japan. 

Japan. No. 1. (1866.) 

Correspondence respecting Affairs in Japan 1866-66. 

Report 

On Japanese Currency, by George Ward Hunt, 1862-63. 

Japan. No. 1. (1867.) 

Correspondence respecting the Revision of the Japanese Commercial 
Tariff. 

Correspondence 

With Her Majesty's Minister in Japan respecting British Troops 
in that country (in continuation of Paper No. SB of Correspondence 
relative to the Affairs of Japan, presented to Parliament in 1865, 
page 43), 
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Cat. Ko. 

f 1404. — continued. 

Japan. No. 1. (1870.) 

Report by Mr. Adams, on the Central Silk Districts of Japan, 

Japan. No. 2. (1870.) 

Further Report from Mr, Adams, on Silk Culture in Japan. 

Japan. No. 3. (1870.) 

Correspondence respecting Affairs in Japan, 1868-70. 

Japan. No. 5. (1870.) 

Further Paper respecting Silk Culture in Japan. 

Japan. No. 2. (1871.) 

Report of a Tour in Japan by Mr. Troup from June 16 to July 1, 
1870. 

Japan. No. 1. (1871.) 

Third Report by Mr. Adams on Silk Culture in Japan, dated 
August 10, 1870, 

Japan. No. 3. (1871.) 

Report by Mr. Adams on the Deterioration of Japanese Silk. 

Japan. No. 4. (1871.) 

Reports on the Manufacture of Paper in Japan. 

tl405. Japan. No. 1. (1873.) 

Reports on the Production of Tea in Japan. 

Japan. No. 1. (1876.) 

OoiTespondence respecting the Treaty between Japan and Corea. 

Japan. No. 1. (1894.) 

Correspondence respecting the Revision of the Treaty Arrangements 
between Great Britain and Japan. 

Siam. No. 1. (1888.) 

Report by Mr. 0. E. W. Stringer of a Journey to the Laos State of 
ATiw, Siam, 

Siam. No. 2. (1888.) 

Report by Mr. W. J. Archer of a Journey in the Yice- Consular 
District of Chiengmai, Siam. 

Siam. No. 1. (1892.) 

Report on a Journey in the Mekong Valley, by Mr. W. J. Archer, 

Siam. No. 1. (1894.) 

Correspondence respecting Affairs of Siam. 
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Cat. No. 

tl405. — continued. 

New Guinea. 

Further Correspondence respecting Kew G-uinea (1876). 

tl406. Burmali. (1886.) 

Correspondence relating to Burmah. since the Accession of King 
Theehaw in Octoher 1878. 

Burmali. No. 2. (1886.) 

Telegraphic Correspondence relating to Military Executions and 
Bacoity in Burmah. 

Burmah. No. 3. (1886.) 

Further Correspondence relating to Burmah. 

Burmah. No. 1. (1887.) 

Further Correspondence relating to Burmah (in continuation of 
Ko. 3 of 1886), 

1407. List of Photographic Negatives belonging to the India 

Office, 1894, 8vo. 

1408. U.S. Bureau of Education Catalog of A. L. A.” Libi’ary. 

5,000 volumes for a popular Library, selected by the American 
Library Association and shown at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
Washington, 1893, 1 voh, 8vo. 

1409. How to write Chinese. 

By Dyer Ball. Kelly Walsh, lini., 1888, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Part L, containing General Rules for writing Chmese, and particular 
directions for writing the Radicals. 

1410. Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China. The Kotow 

question. 

By William Woodville Rockhill. Mejgrinted froni the American 
Historical Beviaw, 1 vol., 4to (34 pag.). 

1411. Beleuchtung der Bemerkungen Kiihneri’s zu meinen 

Schriften tiber das nestorianische*Denkmal zu Si-ngan-fu. 
Von Dr. Johannis Heller, S.J, ^^8. 'A, aus d, Wiener Z, f. K, d. 
Morgenlandes^^ 1896, ppt. 8vo (20 pag.). 

1412. Das Gbinesische Familienrecht, 

Von P. G. Von Mollendorff. Shanghai, 1895, 8vo. 

1413. Les Spirinx, Graveurs d’estampes ^ Lyon au XVII® siecle. 

Par M. Natalis Rondot. Lyon, ImprimeriB Mougin-Busand, 5, Bue 
Stella, 3, 1893, ppt. Svo (36 pag.). (JBonnd loith lilL) 
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Oat. No. 

1414. Les Faienciers italiens k Lyon an XVI® sifecle. 

Par M. Hatalis Rondot. Zyon^ Imprimerie Mougin-JEtusand^ 5, R%ie 
Stella^ 3, 1893, ppt. 8vo (17 pag.). (Bound with 14:13 J 

1415. Pope’s “ Universal Prayer,” with, the names of the Deity 

in various languages. Set to Indian Raga-Mald, or a 
variety of Indian Ragas and Talas. 

By Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Mus. Boc. Calcutta^ Frinted 
by tTl C, Bose €o.^ 1894:, ppt. 4to (27 pag.). 

1416. Confucianism. 

By Rev. Ernst Faber, Dr. Theol. Allg. Ev- Profc. Miss. V. Shanghai^ 
Printed at the American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1895, ppt. 8vo 
(12 pag.). 

1417. Chinas Religionen. 

Yon Dr. Rudolf Dvorak, Professor der orientalischen Philologie. 
Munster L W, 1895. Bruch und Verlag der Aschendorffschen 
Bnchhandlung, 8vo. 

Erster Theil : Confucius und seine Lehre. 

1418. On the Foreign Languages spoken in China and the 

classification of the Chinese Dialects. 

By P. Gr. Yon Mollendorff. Shanghai, 1896, ppt. 8vo (13 pag.). 

1419. Die Spraohe und Schrift der JUC^HST. 

Yon Dr. Wilhelm Grube. Leipzig, 0. Marrassowitz, 1896, 8yo. 

1420. Inledniug till Psaltaren, Isagogiskt-Exegetisk Afhaiidling 

som med tillstand af Hogvordiga och Vidtberomda 
Teologiska Pakulteten i Upsala till offentlig Grans- 
kning Framstalles. 

Af K. TJ. Nylander. Upsala, 18 94:, Ahademislta BoHrycheriet Edv, 
Berling, 8vo. 

1421. JAHJA bin ‘ABD-EL-MU‘Tt EZ-ZAWlWl’S DIKT 

ED-DURRA EL-ALFtJE Ft ‘ILM EL-‘ARABtJE. 

Af K. Y. Zetterst6en. Leipzig, Tryoht Hos W. Brugulin, 1895, 
sm. 8vo, 

1422. Den Israelitiska Knltens Centralisation. 

Af Samuel Andreas Pries. Upsala, 1895, Akademisha BoUrychriet 
Edv. Berling, 8vo. 
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1423. Ku Tea-wn’s Dissertation liber das Lantwesen. (Mit 

einer Keimtafel.) 

Ton Dr. A. Ton Bosthorn, ppfc. 8ro (18 pag.). 

1424. The Law of Storms in the Eastern Seas. 

(Hongkong Observatory, Ho. 3.) Investigated by W. Doberck. 
Konghong^ Noronha Co.^ 1898, 1 Tol. 8vo (39 pag.). 

1425. Bijdrage tot de Kermis van hefe Dialekt van Sikka. 

Door L. B. Galon. Batavia^ Alhreclit 4' ^'usojie, 1895, 4to, 

Deel L. Iste Stuk. 

1426. The India Directory ; or, Directions for Sailing to and 

from the East Indies, China, Anstralia, and the Inter- 
jacent Ports of Africa and South America. 

By James Horsbougb. London^ Wm, JS. Allen 4' Co.^ 1852, Sixth 
Edition^ 4to. 

1st Yol. 

2nd „ 

1427. Eine Eeise im lyestlichen China. 

Ton Artlmr von Rostborn. Wien^ 1895, ppt. 8vo (36 pag.). 

1428. Description of the Kingdom Thai or Siam. 

Translated by Rufino Francisco Martins. Shanghai^ “ Celestial 
Empire ” 1877, 12mo. 

Containing an account of its Topography, Natural History, 

' Manners and Customs, Legislature, Industry, Language, Literature, 

Religion, the Annals of Thai, and the Historical Resum6 of the 
Roman Catholic Mission. 

1429. Das Eeich Malabar nach Chao Jn-Kua. 

Ton Friedrich Hirth. Leiden^ B. J. Brill, 1SD5, ppt. 8vo (16 pag.). 

1430. Die Lander des IsMm nach Ohinesischen Quellen. 

Ton Prof. Dr. Friedrich Hirth. Leiden, E. L. Brill, 1894, ppt. 8vo 
(64 pag.). 

1431. Kafiristan and its People. 

By Gr. S. Robertson, 8vo. 

1432. Eecollections of Life in the Far East. 

By W. S. Wetmore. Shanghai, “ Worth- China Herald ” Office, 1894, 
ppt. 8 VO (60 pag.). 

1433. A History of the Szechnen Riots (May- June, 1895). 

By Alfred Cunningham. Shanghai, “ Shanghai Mercury ” OJffice, 
1896, 8vo. 
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Cat. No. 

1434. 

1435. 

143G. 

1437. 

1438. 

1439. 

1440. 

1441. 

1442. 


On tlie Tea Cultivation in Western Ssiich'uan and the Tea 
Trade with Tibet via Tachienlu. 

By A. von Eostliorn, witli sketch map. London, Lvmo Co., 1895, 
8vo (40 pag.). 

Ueber dea Scliiffsverkebr von Kiasay, zu Marco Polo’s Zeit. 
Von Friedrich Hirth. Tonng-imo. Leide, E, J, Brill, 1895, ppt. 
8vo (7 pag.). 

Die Ansbreitiing der Ghinesisclien Macht in siidwestlicher 
Riclitung, bis zum vierten Jalirhundert nach Chr. 

Von Arthur von Kosthorn. ]Vien, F. Temjgsliy, 1895, 8vo. Eine 
historisch-geographische Studie. 

Die kriegsmaritimen Ereignisse in Ostasien. 

Zusarntnengestellt vom k. & k. General-Consul Josef Haas, aus 
Artlkeln der “Japan Mail,” “Shanghai Mercury” “Horth-CMna 
Gazette,” “Times,” etc. Mittlieilungeyi auf den Qebiete des 
Seewdsens, Wien, Vol. XXIII, 1895, 8vo. 

Die Operationen der III. japanischen Armee und der japanischen 
Flotte gegen Wei-hai-wei. 

Life in Corea, with illustration and map. 

By W. K. Carles. London, Maomillan Co,, 1888, 8vo. 

Korean Games, with notes on the corresponding games of 
China and Japan. 

By Stewart Gulin, Director of the Museum of Archasology and 
Palaeontology. Philadel]}Ua, University of Pennsylmnia, 1895, 
8vo. 

O O 

De Garebeg’s te Ngajogyakarta met Photogrammen van 
Cephas. 

Door J. Groneman. ^S-Gravenhage, Martinus Mjhoff, 1895,, 
sra. fol. 

Jacques Morel, Sciilpteur Lyonnais, 1417-1459. 

Par M. Natalis Rondot. Paris, Typographie de E, Plon, J!^ourrit 
et Die, 1889, ppt. 8vo (37 pag.). 

In Memoriam Thomas Edwards Slevin, LL.D. 

San Francisco, November 14, 1894, ppt. 8vo. (4 pag.). 

Born at Somerset, Ohio, April 7th, 1837. Died at San Frauoisco 
California, November 7th, 1894, 
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1443. List of Titles, Distinctions, and Works 

Of Raja Sir Sourmdro Moliuii Tagore, Kt., Corrected up to 1st July, 
1895. Calcutta, 1895, 12mo. 

1444. Les Etudes Ohinoises (1891-1894). 

Par Henri Gordier. Leido, M J. Brill, 1895, 8vo. 

1445. A Bibliography of the Japanese Empire. 

Compiled by Fr. mn Wenclistern. To wbich is added a facsimile- 
reprint of Leon Bilge's Bibliographie Japonaise depuis le XVe 
si^cle jusqn’d 1859. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1895, 8vo. 

Being a Classified List of all Books, Essays and Maps in European 
languages relating to Bai Fipon (Great Japan), publislied in 
Europe, America and in the East from 1859-93, A.D., VTtli year 
of Ansei to SXVIth of Meiji. 

1446. Bibliotheca Sinica. Dictiomiaire Bibliographique des 

ouvrages relatifs a Tempire Chinois. 

Par Henri Cordier. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1893, 

Supplement Fascicule If^r. 

1447. Die Insel Hainan nach Ohao-Ju-Kua. 

Yon Friedrich Hirth. Berlin, 1896, Verlag von Bietrioh Berner . 

1448. La Stele Ohretienne de Si-Hgan-Fou. 

Par le P. Henri Havret, S.J. 

(Yari6t6s Sinologiques No. 7.) 

Changhai, Imprimerie de la Mission CatlioUgue, 1895, 8vo. 
lire Partie, Fac-simile de I’inscription Syro Chinoise. 

1449. The Family Law of the Chinese. 

By P. G. Yon Mollendorff. Shanghai, Printed ly Kelly Walsh, 
1896, ppt. 8vo (60 pag.). 

1450. The Functions of a Great University. 

Inaugural address delivered on November 16fch, 1894, by J, M. Clark, 
M.A., LL.B., President of The University College Literary and Scien- 
tific Society. Toronto, The Bryant Press, 1895, ppt. 8vo (18 pag.). 

1451. Les Chinois peints par eux mSmes, Contes Chinois. 

Par Le G6D6ral Tcheng-ki-tong. Paris, Calmann Levy, 1889, Svo. 

1452. Allusions Litteraires. — Serie. 

Par le P. Corentin Petillon, S.J. 

Bound with 

Pratique des Examens Militaires en Chine. 

Par le, P. Etienne Zi (Sin), S.J. 

(Yari6t6s Sinologiques No. 8. & 9, bound in one.) 

Changhai, Lnyprimrie dc la Mission Catholigue 1896*1896, 8vp, 
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1453. Les Inscriptions des Ts^in. 

Par M. Edouard Chavannes. Paris^ Imprimerie NationaXe^ 1893, 
ppt. 8vo (51 pag.). 

1454. Les Plaisirs en Chine. 

G4n6ral Tcheng-ki-toiig. Pavu^ G. €h(ir;pentieT et Cie,^ 1890, 8vo. 

1455. Le Eoman de Fhomme jaune. (Moeurs chinoises.) 

G6n&ral Tcheng-ki-tong. Paris^ Pibliotlicque CharpentieTi 1891, 
8vo. 

1456. Les Parisiens peints par nn Ohinois. 

Geii§ral Tckeng-ki-tong. Paris, Bibliotheque Charpentier, 1891, 
8vo. 

1457. Mon Pays. — La Chine d’aujonrd’hni. 

General Tcheug-ki-tong. Paris, BibliotlihguB Charpentier, 1892, 

8 VO. 

1458. Aus dem Lande des Zopfes. Plaudereien eines alten 

Chinesen. 

Yon M. von Brandt. Leipzig, Verlag wn GeQvg Wigand, 1894, 

Bm. 8 VO. 

1459. Sittenbilder aus China : MMclien und Frauen. 

Yon M. V. Brandt. Stuttgart, Verlag Don Stredker ^ Moser, 1895, 
8vo. 

Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Ohinesisclien Yolkes. 

1460. Metallurgical and other Features of Japanese Swords. 

By Benjamin Smith. Lyman. Philadelphia, Pranklin Institute 
of the State of Pennsyhania, 1896, ppt. 8vo (14 pag.). 

1461. The War between Japan and China. 

By T. Baha. ‘‘ Meihi-Sha ” ( missing ), ppt. 8vo (30 pag.). 

1462. The Eastern Bimetallic League (Established 1894). 

The following, bound in one Volume : 

Shanghai, printed at the North- China Herald'^ Office, 1894. 

(a.) A Protest. 

By W. S. Wetmore, President, July, 1894. 

(6.) The Adverse influence of Gold Appreciation upon 
the trade of Gold-Standard Countries with the Bast 
exemplified in China. 

By W. H. Talbot, 2Qth August, 1894, ppt. 8vo, 


5 
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1462 — continued. 

(<j.) The Appreciation of Gold : Notes illustrative of the 
disastrous effect upon Foreign Commercial Interest 
in the Far East and upon the Industries and Wage- 
earners of the West 
By H. Kopsch, F.R.G.S., 3rd September, 1894:. 

(rf.) Appreciation of Gold the cause of Industrial Depres- 
sion in England. 

By Oeorge Jamieson, B.S.S., H.B.M. Consul at Shanghai, 
October, 1894. 

(tf.) An illustration of some of the evils inflicted upon Gold 
Standard Countries by their attempt to demonetize 
Silver. 

By W. H. Talbot, November, 1894. 

(/.) Gold monometallism and its effects upon wages. 

By W. S. Wetmore, December, 1894. 

(^.) Monometallism perplexities. 

By W. S. Wetmore, January, 1895. 

(ft.) Why Gold Prices continue to decline. 

■ March, 1895. 

1463. The Mind of Mencius, or Political Economy founded upon 

Moral Philosophy. 

The Original Text classified and translated with Notes and 
Explanations by the Rev. E. Eaher, D.B. 

Second Edition. Translated from the G-erman, and revised by the 
Rev. Arthur B. Hutchinson. Kelly Walsh^ Id,^ 1897, 1 voL, 8vo. 

A Systematic digest of the doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius, B.C. 325. 

1464. ^ Cours ilolectique, Graduel efc Pratique de la 

Langue Chinoise Parlie. 

Par C. Imhault-Huart. FarU, 3rnest Zerouic, 1888. 

Tome IV, Textea Ohinois. 

1465. Mannel Praticjue de la Langue Chinoise ParMe 4 Tusage 

des Fran^ais oomprenant : 

I. Lea Elements de la Orammaire. 

II. Des phrases et dialogues faciles. 

III. TJn recueil des mots leg plus usites. 

Par Camille Imbault-Huart. Seconde Edition, Revue, corrig^e et 
oonsidgrablement augment6e. Bonghong^ Noronha ^ Co . : Farii, 
E. Leroux^ Kditeur^ 1892, 
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Cat. Ko. 

1466. The “litis” Typhoon, July 22-25, 1896. 

Bound with : 

Typhoon Highways in the Far East ; 

No. l.~Aoross the South End of the Formosa Strait. 

By the Ber. Louis Froc, S.J. Ei-ha-Wei Oisermiory^ near 
Shanghai^ China ; printed at the Catholic Mmion Press^ 1896, 

1467. Histoire du Royaume de Ou (1122-473 ay. J.O.) 

Par Le P. Albert Tschepe, S.J. 

(Vari4t^s Sinologiques, No. 10.) 

Changhai^ Librah'w de la Mission Catholigm^ 1896, 8vo. 

1468. Notions Techniques sur la Propriety en Chine, avec choix 

d’actes et de documents officiels. 

Par Le P. Pierre Hoang. 

(Vari6t4s Sinologiques, No. 11.) 

. Changhaiy Iniprimerie die la Mission Catholigue^ 1897, 8vo. 

1469. La St^le Chretienne de Si-Ngan-Fou. lRJ“«Partie. 

Par Le P. Henri Havret, S.J. 

(Vari6t4s Sinologiques, No. 12.) 

Changhai^ Imprinierie die la Mission CatTioligue^ 1897, 8yo. 

Ilfeme Partie ; Histoire du Monument. 

1470. Allusions Litteraires. 

Par Le P. Gorentin P^fcillon, S.J. 

(Vari^t4s Sinologiques, No, 13.) 

Shanghai^ Imprimerie de la Mission CatTioligue, 1898, 8vo. 

Premite S6rie, Second Fascicule, classifiques 102 d 213. 

1471. Notes sur la monnaie et les metanx pr4cieux en Chine. 

Par M. Tillot et Emil S. Fischer. Shanghai^ La Presse Orientate 
(Vlmprimevie Fi’angaise)^ 23, Rue du Conmlat, 1898, ppt. 8vo 
(20 pag.). 

147 2. (a,) America’s interests in China. 

By General James H. Wilson. Contained, with other pamphlets 
in the North American, Review of Pehrmry,, 1898, 1 vol., 8vo. 
(i.) The Monetary Commission and its works. 

By the Hon. Charles S. Fairchild. Contained, with other pam- 
phlets, in the North American Review of Fehruary, 1898, 
1 vol, 8vo. 

(f.') The Chinaman in America-Politics. 

0. F, Holder. Contained, with other pamphlets, in the Forth 
American Review of Pehruary, 1898, 1 voL, 8vo, 
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Cat;. No. 

1473. Lelirbiiclier des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zn 

Berlin. 

HerauggegeTben von dem Director des Seminars. 

Band XV, Einfuehrung in die Japanisclie Schriffc von R. I/ange, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, W. Sjpemann, 1896, 1 vol., 8vo. 

1474. Dixieme Congres international des Orientalistes a Geneva 

1894, 1 voL, 8vo. 

(/i.) stance d’Ouverture. 

(ft.) Stance d’Ouverture, Discoura PrSsidentiels. 

(e.) Liste des Membres, Liste des Delegations, Rfeglement des Congres, 
Liste des Travaiix. 

(d^ Liste des Ouvrages repus, 

(fi.) Proofs verbaux. Bulletin No. 1-7. Section 1 (Inde), 

(/.) Les Etudes Orientales k la Soci6t6 d’Histoire et d’Arob6oIogie de 
Geneve 1834-1891, Edouard Favre. 

(^.) Essai sur les Anciennes Religions du Monde avant P^re Ohr^tienne, 
par R. N. Gust. LL.D. 

1475. Pamphlets 

(Bound in one volume) : 

(a.) The Future of Japan in its relations with China and 
Russia. 

By Benjamin Smith. L^'^man. Philadelplua, Sherman if Co.j 
1897, ppt. 8vo (8 pag.). 

(b.) What Koreans say about our use of their language. 

By Rev. Geo. Heber Jones, The Trilingual Press, Seoul, 
Korea, 1894, ppt. 8vo (22 pag,). 

(c.) TJn message de Fempereur Kda-K‘ing au roi d’Angle- 
terre Georges III, retrouve a Londres. 

Par M. A. Vissito, 1895. 

(d.) Report of the Third International Geographical 
Congress. 

By Lieut. G. Kreitner. Delegate of the North-China Branch 
of the Ro3^al Asiatic Society. Ve7iice, Sej}temher, 1881. 

(^.) Discours d’ouverture a Foccasion du huitieme Con- 
giAs international des Orientalistes a Stockholm, 
1889. 

Par le Comte C. de Landberg, StocMolm^ Im^rimerie K, L, 
JBechmcm^ 1889, 
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Cat. No. 

1475 — continued. 

{f.) Ueber die Bauwerke der Siebeahiigelstadt am 
Bosporus. 

Vortrag von August Senz, 1888. 

(^.) An Account of the Congo Independent State, 1888. 

By Henry Pliillips, Jr. 

1476. Un Ohapitre de Phonetique, avec transcription d’un texte 

Andalou. 

Par Predrik WulfE. Lund^ C,W.K. Olaerwp, 1889, 1 voL, 8vo. 

1477. Pamphlets in Russian, 

Bound in one volume : 

(a. h. ) The Amur Scientific Investigation Society, Vladi- 
vostock. 

( a.) Report and Accounts, 1887. 

(h,) Rule St. Petersburgli, 1888. 

(c.) "JVest Siberian Branch of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society. 

Report for 1883. 

(cZ.) North Asiatic Runic Characters and reading of same, 
by A. Kaemeniw. 

(ei) Section du pays d’ Amour de la Societe Imperiale de 
Geographie. 

Relation Aunuelle de la Sous-section TrOitzkossawsk-Kiuckta, 1896. 
(/.) Excursion to Mongolia by water. 

Division of rivers Tro and Chikoi, W. Moadesena. 

(^.) Amur Province Scientific Investigation Society. 
Transactions, I voL, 8vo. 

Coal on the Peter the Great Gulf. 

The Tylen and Saghalien Islands. 

Ancient remains on the Lefu Daiibikhe and Vlakhe. 

1478. Le Climatde Troitxkossavsk-Kiakhta par rapport a rhygicne. 

Par J. de Talko-Hryncewicz, 1897, 1 vol, 8vo, 1897. 

1479. 5 , Lud ‘‘ (Das Volk). Organ des Vereines fur Volkskundo 

in Lemberg. 

Bedigirt von Dr. Anton Kalina. Tom IV,, No, 1, 1898, 1 vol., 8vo. 
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Cat. No. 

1480. Het Baruscli van Mfearfete Beknopte Spraakleer van 

Mdsarete CEiland Burn). 

Door H. Hendriks. ' S-Gmvenhage^ Martinus N'iglhoff^ 1897, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

1481. Woordenlijst van de Baree-Taal. 

Door Alb. 0. Kruyt, ^S^Gravenhage, Martims 1891, 

1 vol., 8vo. 

G-esproken door de Alfoeren van Centraal-Celebes beoosten de 
rivier van Poso, benevens de Topebato- Alfoeren bewesten genoemde 
rivier. 

1482. Madoereesche Spraakkimst. 

Door H. H. Kiliaan, Satavia^ Laiidsdruklienj^ 1897, 1 vol., 8vo. 

( a.) Eerste Stuk, Inleiding en Klankleer. 

(h.) Tweede Stuk, Woordleer en Syntaxis. 

1483. Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch W oordenboek. 

Door Dr. H. N. Y, an der Tuuk. JBatama, Landsdrukherij ^ 1897, 

1 vol., 8vo. 

Deel I. 

1484. Der Sansibar-Archipel. 

Yon Dr. Oskar Banmann. Lei^%ig, Verlag von Dunoker and 
HumUoti 1896'97, 1 vol., 8vo. 

( a.) Erstes Heft : Die Mafia Insel. 

(1.) Zweites Heft : Die Sansibar Insel. 

1485. Raskusumaker ; or, A book on Rhetoric. 

By tbe Hon’ble Mabaraja Prafcap Narayan Singh, Bahadur of 
Ayodhya. Printed at the “ Indian Press^'^ Allahabad, 1891, 1 voL, 
Ito. 

1486. The Gospel of Buddha according to Old RecordvS. 

Told by Paul Caras, Fifth edition. Chicago, The Ojpen Court 
Publishing Company, 1897, 1 vol., 12mo. 

1487. A Ka^mire Grammar written in the Sanskrit Languages. 

By l^vara-Kanla. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by Gr. A. 
Grierson. Caloutta, published by the Asiatic Society, 1897, 1 vol., 
Ito. 


Part I.— Declension, 
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Oat. No. 

1488. An Introduction to the Maithili Language of Nortli Bihar, 

Containing ; 

A Grammar, Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. 

By G-eorge A. Grierson. CcblcuUa^ pMished by the Asiatic Society ^ 
1881, 1 vol., 4to, 

Part I. — Grammar. 

1489. Revue Internationale, 

Sous la direction de M. Angelo de Qubernatis. Florence ^ 1883. 
Premiere Ann§e. Tome Premier. 

Contenant, page 40 : “ Un Savant Indien ” d.e R^jali Rdmmoliun 
Boy. 

1490. Avesta, the Sacred Book of the Parsis. 

Edited by Karl F. Geldner, published under the patronage of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, 

Stuttgart^ W, Kohlhamner 1886, 1889, 1896, 3 vols,, fo. 

Vol. I. Yasna. 

„ IT. Vispered and Khorda Avesta. 

„ III. Vendidad. 

1491. Smithsonian Institution. 

The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896. The History of its First 
Half Century. 

Edited hy George Brown Goode. City of Washington^ 1897. 
Royal 8vo, X, 856 pp., with 26 full-page illustrations. ( Publication 
No. 1086;, 

1492. An Account of the Smithsonian Institution, its Origin, 

History, Objects and Achievements. 

City of Washington^ for Distribution at the Atlanta jE!xjgositio7i^ 
1895. 

1493. Free Museum of Science and Arts, Department of 

Archaaology and Palseontology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia^ 1897. 

Bulletin, 1, 2. May and December, 1897. 

1494. The Journal of the Franklin Institute, devoted to Science 

and the Mechanic Arts. 

Philadelphia. 

Vol. XIV, fasc. No. 6, 6, 1897. 

„ XV, „ 1,2, 3,6,1898. 
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Cat, No. 

1495. Geographical Society of California. 

San FraneisoO) Cal, 

Special Bulletin, 1892. 

Bulletin Vol. II, May 1891 
One volume, containing : 

(a.) Did the Phoenicians discover America? 

By Thomas Crawford Johnston. 

(6.) The Malay Archipelago. 

By Capt. Henry Ohas. Bverill. 

(c.) Did a Chinaman discover America ? 

By Kev. Frederick J. Masters. 

(J.) The travels of Benjamin of Tudela in the Twelfth 
Century. 

By Rev. Dr. Jacob Voorsanger. 

1496. Chicago Academy of Science. 

(a.) Bulletin, Yol. II, No. 11, 1895. 

(]}.') Thirty-eighth Annual Report for the year 1895. 

(c.) Thirty-ninth „ „ „ „ 1896. 

149T. The Earth. 

Des Moines, Iowa. A monthly Magazine devoted to Geography 
and correlative subjects. 

The Earth as the Home of Man. 

Fascicules November, December, 1895. 

„ January, May, 1896. 

„ September, December, 1896, 

„ January, April, 1897. 

1498. Societe de Geographic d’Alger. 

Bulletin de la premiere anii^e. Alger^ 1896. 

Faac. Juillet, 1896, No. 1. 

1499. Societa d’Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa, Milano. 

L’Esplorazione Commerciale e I’Esploratore, Viaggi e Geografia 
Commerciale. 

Bollettino : 

Anno IX. fasc. V to XII, 1894. 

„ X. „ I to III, 1895. 

1500. Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 

Fundada em, 1875. Lisboa^ Imprensa Nacional^ 1885, 

Boletim 6a, Serie No, 6, 7, 8, 1885. 
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Cat. No. 

flSOl. The Pictorial Arts of Japan. 

By William Anderson. London^ 8mi$son Low^ Marston^ Searle 
and Rivington^ 1896. With a brief historical sketch of the Asso- 
ciated Arts, and some remarks upon the Pictorial Art of the 
Chinese and Koreans. Royals ^ fo. 

tl502. L’Arfc Japoiiais. 

Par Louis Gonse. JParis^ A, Quantin^ 1883, Royal^ 4to. 

Tome I and II. 

tl503. People of The Land of Chin ” 

By George TJvedale Price. Kelly WaUh^ Urn, A series of 
photographs depicting types of the Chinese Eace. 

Part I. 

f 1504. Victims of the Camera. 

By George TJvedale Price. Kelly <5* WaUh^ Urn, A series of 
Photographs illustrating Eacial Characteristics. 

Part I. 

1505. Materiali per la storia degli antichi stati Coreani, 

Material! per la Geografia della Corea. 

Kota del Prof. L. Nocentini, Romay Tiyogmfia della, R, Accade- 
mia dei Linceiy 1896. 2 JPamjglilets homd in one, 

1506. Buddhism and its Christian Critics. 

By Dr. Paul Carus. ChioagOy The Ojgen Court RMishing 
Company y 1897, 1 vol., 8vo. 

1507. ^ aM ^ IS Lao-tze’s Tao-Teh-King. 

By Dr. Paul Carus. ChicagOy The Ojgen Court Puhlisliing Company y 
1898. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Chinese-English, with introduction, transliteration, and notes. 

1508. The Dharma ; or, the Religion of Enlightenment. 

An exposition of Buddhism by Dr. Paul Cams. 

(Third edition, enlarged.) ChioagOy The Open Court RMuhing 
Companyy 1896. 1 voL, 16mo (60 pag.). 

1509. Der Seeweg nach Indien. 

“ Por Mares nunca d’antes navegados, 1498-1898,” 

Von Oav. E. Ghisi und Emil S. Fischer. Shanghai, 1898, ppt, 8vo 
(13 pag.), 

Deutsche tlbersetzung der dem Executiv-Comit6 der Feier- 
licbkeiteu zu Ehren der 400 jahrigen Entdeckungsfahrt Vasco da 
Gama’s iiberreichten italienischen Festschrift. 


6 
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Cat. No. 

1510. Eeport on tlie Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
R.M.S. Challenger ” during the years 1872-76. 

Published by Order of Her Majesty’s Government, and printed for 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1895, 44 Vols. 4to. 

Voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger,” under the command of Captain 
Sir George S. Nares, R.N., F.B.S., and the late Captain Frank 
Tourle Thomson, R.N. Prepared under the Superintendence of 
the late Sir C. Wyvilie Thomson, Knt., F.B.S., and now of John 
Murray, one the Naturalists of the Expedition. 

I.— Nabeativb of the Cruise, with a General Account of the 
Scientific Results of the Expedition. 

Yol. I, first and second Part. (2 vols.). 

II.— Physics and Chemistry. (2 vols.). 

Vol. I. — Part I. — Composition of Ocean-water, by W. Dittmar 

Part IL — Specific Gravity of Ocean-water, by J. Y. 
Buchanan. 

„ III. — Temperature of Ocean-water, by the officers 
of the Expedition. 

„ II.— Part IV. — Physical Properties of water, Professor 
P. G. Tait. 

Part Y. — Atmospheric Circulation, by Dr. Alexander 
Buchan. 

„ VI. — Magnetical Results, hy Staffi-Commander 
E. W. Creak. 

„ YII. — Petrology of Oceanic Islands, by Professor 
A. Renard. 

III.— Deep-Sea Deposits. (1 roL). 

Deep-Sea Deposits, by Dr. John Murray and Professor A. 
Renard. 

Analytical Examination of Manganese Nodules, by John Gibson. 
Chemical Analyses of Marine Deposits, Manganese Nodules, 
Phosphatic Concretions, Zeolitic Crystals, Volcanic Lapillee, 
Glauconite, Bones of Cetaceans, Teeth of Sharks, etc., by 
Professors Brazier, Dittmar, Renard, Lipocz, Mr. Anderson 
and others. 
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Cat. No. 

1510 — continued, 

lY.— B otany. (2 vols.). 

Vol, I, — Introduction. 

Part I.— Botany of Bermudas, by ‘W, B. Hemsley. 

„ II.— Islands of Atlantic and Southern Oceans, 
by W. B. Hemsley. 

„ III.— Juan Fernandez, South-Eastern Moluccas 
and Admiralty Islands, by W. B. Hemsley. 

„ II. — Diatoinacem, by Conte Abate Francesco Castracane 
degli Antelminelli, Rome. 

V.— Zoology. (35 vols.). 

Vols. I-IV not received. 

„ V. — Part XIV. — Ophiuroidea, by T. Lyman. 

„ XVI. — ^Marsupialia, by D. J. Cunningham. 

„ VI. — Part XV. — Actiniaria, by R. Hertwig. 

„ XVII. — Tunicata, Ascid]a3 Simplices, by W. A. 
Herdman. 

,, VIT. — Part XVIII.— Anatomy of Spheniscidae, by M. Watson. 
„ XIX.— Pelagic Hemiptera, by F. B. White. 

„ XX. — Hydroida, Plumularidje, by G-. J. Allman. 

„ XXr.— Orbitolites, by W. B. Carpenter. 

„ VIII. — Part XXIII.— Copepoda, by G. S. Brady. 

„ XXIV. — Caloarea, by K. PoUjaeff. 

„ XXV. — Girripedia, Systematic Part, by P. P. 
C. Hoek. 

„ IX. — Part XXII.— Foraminifera (Text), by H. B. Brady. 

„ IX.— Part XXII.— Foraminifera (Plates), by H. B. Brady, 

„ X.— Part XXVI. — Nudibranchiata, by R, Bergh. 

„ XXVII.— Myzostomida, by L. v. Gralf. 

„ XXVIII. — Girripedia, Anatomical Part, by P. P. 0. 
Hoek. 

„ XXIX. — ^Human Crania, by W. Turner. 

„ XXX. — Polyzoa, by G. Busk. 

„ XL— Part XXXI.— Keratosa, by K. Pol^jaeff. 

„ XXXII —Crinoidea, by P. H. Carpenter. 

„ XXXIII.— Isopoda, Scrolls, by F. E. Beddard. 

„ XIT.— Part XXXIV.— Annelida Polychseta, by W. C. 
McIntosh. 
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Cat No. 

1510 — continued, 

V, — contmueA. 

Yol. XIII. — Part; XXXV. — Lamellibranchiata,Ly E. A. Smith. 
„ XXXVI. — Gephyrea, by E. Selenka. 

„ XXXVII . — Scliizopoda, by G. 0. Sars. 

„ XIV, — Part XXXVIII. — Tunioata, Asoidia3 Compositsa, 

by W. A. Herdman. 

Part XXXIX. — ^Holotfaurioidea, Second Part, by 
H. Th4el. 

„ XV. — PartXLI. — Marseniadas, by Rudolph Bergh. 

„ XLII. — Scaphopoda and Gasteropoda, by 
Robert Boog Watson. 

Part XLIII. — Polyplacophora, by Alfred 

0. Haddoii. 

„ XVI.—Part XLIV.—Cephalopoda, by W. B. Hoyle. 

„ XLV. — Stomatopoda, by W. K. Brooks. 

„ XLVI. — Reef-Corals, by John J. Quelch. 

„ XLVII. — ^Human Skeletons, Second Part, by 
Sir William Turner. 

„ XVII. — Part XLVII I. — Isopoda, Second Part, by Prank 
Evers Beddard. 

Part XLIX. — Brachyura, by Edward J, Miers. 

L. — Polyzoa, Second Part, by George Busk. 

„ XVIII. — First Part. — ^Part, XL. — Radiolaria, (Introduc- 
tion, and Porulosa), by Ernst Haeckel. 

„ XVIII. — Second Part. — Part XL. — Radiolaria, (Osculosa), 
by Ernst Haeckel. 

„ XVIII. — Part XL. — Radiolaria (Plates), by Ernst Haeckel. 
„ XIX, — Part. LIV. Nemertea, by A. A. W. Hubreoht. 

„ LV.— Oumacea, by G. 0. Bars. 

„ LVI. — Phyllocarida, by G. 0. Sars. 

„ LVIII. — Pteropoda, First Part, by Paul 
Pelseneer. 

„ XX. — Part LIX. — Monaxonida, by S. 0. Ridley and 

A. Bendy. 

PartLXI. — ^Myzostomida (Supplement), by L. 
Von Graff. 

Fart LXII. — Cephalodiscus Bodecalophus, by 
W. C. MHntosh. 

„ XXI. — Part LIII. — Hexactinellida (Text), by W. Ft 
Schulze, 
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Cat. No. 

1510 — continued, 

V. — continued. 

Vol. XXI. — Part LIII. — Hexactinellida (Plates), by W. E. 
Schulze. 

„ XXII. — Part LVII. — Deep-Sea Fishes, by Ai Gunther, 

„ XXIII. — Part LXV. — Pteropoda Tiiecosomata, by Paul 
Pelseneer. 

Part LXYI. — ^Anatomy of Pteropoda, by Paul Pelseneer. 
„ LXX. — ^Hydroida, Second Part, by G. J. Allman. 
„ LXXT.-— Entozoa, by O. Von Linstow. 

„ LXXII. — ^Heteropoda, by B. A. Smith. 

„ XXIV. — Part LI I. — Crustacea Macrura (Text), by 0. Spence 
Bate. 

„ XXIV. — ^Part LII. — Crustacea Macrura (Plates), by C. Spence 
Bate. 

„ XXV.—Part LXIII.— Tetractinellida, by W, J. Sodas. 

„ XXVI. — Part LX. — Crinoidea, Comatulae, 'bf P. H. Carpenter. 
„ LXVII. — Seals, by W. Turner. 

„ LXXIII. — ^Actiniaria (Supplemeht) , by B. Her twig. 

„ XXVII. — Part LXIX.— Anomura, by J. R. Henderson. 

„ LXXIV. — ^Anatomy of Mollusca, by Paul Pelseneer, 
„ LXXV. — Phoronis Busidi, by W. C. MUntosh. 

„ LXXVI. — Tunicata, Third Part, by W. A. Herdman . 
„ XXVIII. — Part LXXVII. — SiphonophorsB, by Ernst Haeckel. 

„ XXIX. — Text.—First Half and Second Half. 2 vols. Part 
LXVII. — Amphipoda, by Thomas R. E. 
Stebbing. 

„ XXIX.— Plates.—Part LXVII.— Amphipoda, by Th. E. E. 
Stebbing. 

„ XXX. — Text. — Part LI. — ^Asteroidea (Text), by W. Percy 
Sladen. 

„ XXX. — Part LI. — ^Asteroidea, by W, Percy Sladen, (Plates.) 

„ XXXI.— [Not received.] 

„ XXXII. — Part LXXX.— Antipatbaria, by George Brook. 

„ LXXXI. — Alcyonaria (Supplement), by Th. 
Studer. 

„ LXXXJL — Deep‘Sea^eratosa> by Ernst Haeckel, 
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Oat. No. 

1510 — continued, 

YI.—Summary op Results, with Appendixes, (2 vols.). 

First and Second Part. — A Summary of the Scientific Results 
obtained at the Sounding, Dredging, and Trawling Stations 
of H.M.S. “Challenger” by John Murray, one of the 
Naturalists of the Expedition, Director of the "work 
connected with the publication of the Scientific Results 
of the Expedition, and Editor of the “ Challenger ” Report. 

Appendix : (Zoolog 3 % Part LXXXIII). — Report on Spirula by 
Rt. Hon. Thos. H. Huxley, and Dr. Paul Pelseneer, 

Appendix : (Physics and Chemistry, Part VIII.) — ^Report on 
Oceanic Circulation, based on the observations made on 
board H.M.S, “GhaUenger” and other Observations by 
Alexander Buchan. 

1511, (a,) The Shri Sayaji Library of Shrimant Sampatrao K. 

Gaikwad, Baroda. 

A Classified Catalogue of English Books. Bomlay^ tlie “ Gujarati ” 
Printing Press, 1891, 1 vol., 4to. 

(i.) Shrimant Sampatrao Kasirao Gafikwar. 

Catalogue of Books of the Library. 

Pomhay, printed at the “ Gujarati ” Printing Press, In Hindous- 
tani, 4to. 

(c.) 1 Volume of Catalogue of the same Society in Hindoustani. 

1512, Zur Knlturgeschiclite der Chinesen. 

Nach einem Vortrag, von Prof. Dr. Friedrich Hirth, 

I>mc% der Buchdruolierei „ Allgemeine Zeitung,“ 1898, ppt. 8vo, 
(23 pag.). 

1513. Report of the Mission to China of the Blaekburn Chamber 

of Commerce, 1896-7. 

F. S, A. Bourne’s Section. Blaeklurn, The Kovth-Bast Lancashire 
Press Company^ 1898, 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

1514. Problems of the Far East. 

By the Right Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. Westminster ^ Archi- 
laid ConstaUe S* Co.^ 14, Parliament Street, 1896, 1 vol, demy 
Svo. 


Japan— Korea — China. 
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Cat. No. 

1515. China. Diplomatic and Consular Reports. Miscellaneous 

Series. 

(a.) No. 457. Report of a Tourney to North Ssu-Oh'uan. 

By Gr. J. L. LittoTi, H.B.M, Consular Service in China. May 1898, 
(1.) No. 468. Report on the Trade of Central and Southern China. 

By F. S. A. Bourne, H.B.M. Consular Service in China. May 1898. 
(c,) No. 2126. Report on the Trade of Hankow, for the year 1897. 

By Mr. Consul P. ‘Warren. June 1898. 

3 vols. hound in one, 8to. 

1516. Les Lolos. 

Histoire, Religion, Moeurs, Langue, Ecriture. Par Paul Vial, 
Missionaire au Yunnan ; CJiang-Ha^ Jmjjrlmerie de la> Missloiv 
CatlhoUgm^ Ori^lhelinat do T^oio-^Se-We, 189S, 

^Itudes Sino-Orientales, fascicule A. 





III. 

LIST OF SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS WITH 
THE SOCIETY. 


* Indicates that the exchange is for the Library of the Museum of the 
China Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

f Indicates that the Journal may cease to he forwarded unless the 
Societies resume the exchange of publications. 


ASIA. 

CHINA-HONGKONG. 

Shanghai : 

Municipal Council of the Foreign Settlement. 

La Municipalite Franpaise. 

Statistical Department, I.M. Customs. 

Catholic Mission, Zi-ka-wei, 

Ofaservatoire Magnetique et Meteorologique de Zi-ka-wei. 
Rev. Pere Heude, cjo The Catholic Mission, Zi-ka-wei. 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. (1 copy Library.) 
>» 77 7, (1 „ Museum.) 

Peking : 

Inspector-General of Customs. 

Peking Oriental Society.f 

Hongkong : 

Hongkong Observatory.f 



SOCIETIES, ETC. EXCHANGING TUBLICATIONS. 
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JAPA]^. 

ToUo : 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Deutsche Gesellscliaft fiir ITatur- und Yolkerkunde-Ostasien’s 
in Tokio. 

COREA. 

Seoul : 

The Director, Korean Repository.f 
IKDIA, Etc. 

Adyar : 

The Adyar Theosophical Society, Madras. 

Bombay : 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta : 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 27, Park Street. 

Buddhist Text Society. f 
Geological Survey of India.* 

Maha Bodhi Society. 

Madras : 

Madras Government Museum. 

FeraJc : 

His Excellency H.B.M. Governor. 

Colombo : 

Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Singapore : 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


SAIGON. 


Saigon : 

La Societd des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon. 


BATAVIA. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

r 
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societies, etc. exchanging EuElicatIons. 


AFRICA. 


EGYPT. 


Le Catre : 

Societe Khediviale de Geographie. 


AMERICA. 

UNITED STATES. 

Boston, Mass. : 

American Folk-Lore Society. 

American Oriental Society. 

BrooJcville, Ind. : 

Indiana Academy of Science. 

Cambridge, Mass, : 

Comparati7e Zoology, Harvard College.* 

Chicago : 

The Field Museum.* 

New YorJc : 

American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Penn, : 

American Philosophical Society. 

Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Franklin Institute. 

Salem, Mass, : 

Essex Institute, 

San Francisco : 

California Academy of Science^ 

St, Louis : 

Botanical Gardens^* 
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Washington^ Virginia : 

American Historical Association. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture.'* 

U. S. Geological Survey.* 

U. S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution.'** 


CANADA. 

Halifax : 

Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Ottawa : 

Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada.* 
Toronto : 

The Canadian Institute. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico : 

Ministerio de Fomento. 

Sociedad Cientifica Antonio Alzate.^' 


AEGENTINA. 

Buenos Aires : 

Instituto Geografico Argentino. 
Museo Nacional.* 


CHILL 


Santiago : 

Societe Sientifique du Chili. 


Bio de Janeiro : 

Museo NacionaL* 


BBAZIL. 


Montevideo : 

Museo Nacionah* 


URUGUAY. 
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SOCIETIES, ETC. EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS* 


AUSTEALIA AKD QUEEIS^SLAHD AND NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 

Melbourne : 

Royal Society of Yictoria, 

Brisbane : 

Queensland Brancli of the Geographical Society of Australasia. 
I^ew South Wales : 

Australian Museum.’*^ 


EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Vienna : 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

K. K. Akademie der Wissenschafteii. t 
K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

K. K. Geologisclie Reiclisanstalt.^ 

K. K. Handels-Museuni. 

K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmusenm.* 

K, K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. * 
Budapest : 

Societe Hongroise de Geographic, f 


BELGIUM. 


Bruxelles : 

Society Royale Beige de Geographie.f 


FRANCE. 

Paris : 

Societe Asiatique. 

Ecole des Langues Orientates Vivantes. f 
Societe de Geographic. 

Societe de Geographic Commerciale de Paris. 
Edvre : 

Societe de Geographie Coinmerciale du Havre. 
Tours : 

Societe de Geographie. 
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GEKMAI^Y. 


Berlin : 

Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgesclii elite. 

Gesellschaft fiir Erdkiinde. 

K. Preussische Akademie der Wissensebaften. 


Bremen : 

Geographisclie Gesellschaft. 

Dresden : 

Verein fiir Erdkunde. 

Frankfurt ^jMain : 

Frankfurter Verein fiir Geographic und Statistik. 

Gotha : 

Herrn Dr. A. Petermann’s Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ 
Geographischer Anstalt. 

Greifswald : 

Geographisclie Gesellschaft. 

Ilalle ^jSaale : 

Kais. Leopoldino-Carolinische Deutsche Academie der Isfatur- 
forscher. * 

Verein fiir Erdkunde. 

Hamburg : 

Geographische Gesellschaft. 

Jena : 

Geographische Gesellschaft fiir Tliiiringen. 

Kiel : 

llTatunvissenschaftlicher Verein fiir Schleswig-Holstein.^ 
Kdnigsberg : 

Kon. Physikaliech Okonomisclie Gesellschaft. 

Leipzig : 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde. 
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SOCIETIES, ETC. EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS. 


Metz : 

Yerein fiir Erdkutide. 

Munich : 

K. Bayeriscbe Akademie der Wissenschafteii. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Buhlin : 

The Royal Dublin Society. 

Edinburgh : 

Royal Physical Society.* 

London : 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Geological Society.* 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.j’ 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Royal Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Royal Statistical Society. 

Society of Biblical Archeology. 

Zoological Society.* 

Manchester : 

Geographical Society, 


HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam : 

Kon. Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. 

S' Gravenhage : 

K. Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Yolkenkund.e van Neder- 
land sch-In die. 


ITALY. 

Roma : 

R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisboa : 

Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. | 
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RUSSIA. 

SL Petersburgh : 

Academie Imperiale des Sciences. 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

Moscow : 

Societe Imperiale de Uaturalistes.^ 

Siberia ( Irhoutsk ) : 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society (Siberian Branch). 
SWEDEE* ATO NORWAY. 

Siochhohn : 

Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och Geografi. 

Upsala : 

Royal Upsala University. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Keucliatel : 

Societe Neuchateloise de Geographic. 


NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 


The Editor 

3 ? ff 
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“North-China Daily News/’ Shanghai. 

“ Shanghai Mercury/’ „ 

“ Shanghai Daily Piess/’ „ 

“ China Gazette/’ ,, 

“ Ost-Asiatische Lloyd,” ,, 

“L’Echo de Chine,” „ 

“ Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal,” Shanghai. 
“Peking and Tientsin Times,” Tientsin. 

“ Triibner’s American, European and Oriental Literary 
Record,” London. 

“ London and China Express,” London. 

“Japan Weekly Herald,” Yokohama. 

“ Japan Weekly Mail/’ ,, 

“Weekly Press,” Hongkong. 

“ Al-Hilal ” (Fortnightly Scientific and Literary Arabic 
Review) Faggalah, Cairo, Egypt. 
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SOCIETIES, ETC. EXCHANGINa tUBLIOATlONS. 


DIVISIONS OF THE OATALOOUE OF PERIODICALS. 


Page. 
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IV. 

LIST OF ADDITIONS 


TO THE 

CATALOGUED PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Smce puhlishiitg the Catalogue of the Library, 18^4* 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


EUROPE. 


A . — Great Britain. 


Gat. No, 

1105. Royal Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Proceedings, — 41. 

Yol. 

LIY, 1893. 

„ 42. 


LY, 1894. 

„ 43. 


LYI, 1894, 

„ 44. 


LYII, 1896. 

45. 

» 

LYIII, 1895. 

„ 46. 

n 

LIX, 1896. 

„ 47. 


LX, 1896-97. 

„ 48. 

» 

LXI, 1897. 

„ 49. 


LXII, 1897-98. 


Year Book of the Royal Society 1897-98 } , 

„ „ „ 2390^9 j j’ hound m one volume. 

1107. Royal Geographical Society. London. 

The Geographical Journal : 

Vol. I and 11, 1893. (2 Yols.). 

„ III and IV, 1894. (2 Yols.). 

„ Y and YI, 1896. (2 Yols.). 

„ YII, 1896, L 

„ YIII, 1896, 11. 

„ IX, 1897, I. 

„ X, 1897, II, with Journey in Western Sze- 

Chuan, by Mre. Isabella Bishop. 

„ XI, 1898. 


8 


Year Book and Record 1898, 1 Yol. 
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Cat. No. 

1107. — continued. 

1898 Vol. XI, page 240. Four Travels in Central Asia, by 
Dr. Sven Hedin. 

„ „ 288. Mrs. Bishop on Korea and the Koreans. 

„ „ 397. Four Travels in Central Asia, by 

Dr. Sven Hedin. 

„ „ 4:66. Journeys on the Siamese East Coast 

States, by H. Warington Smith, M.A, 

1108. Koyal Society of Edinburgh. 

Vol. XIX. Session 1891-92. 

1113. The Scottish G-eographical Magazine. Published by the 
Royal. Scottish Geographical Society. Edinlurglu 

8 VO. 

Vol. 1 : 1886, Faso. 1 to 3, and 11 & 12. 

No. 11 contains : 

Geography and Trade in the East, by John Geddie. 
„ ir-VI : 1886-1890. 6 vols. 

„ VII : 1891. Fasc. 1, with “ Our Commercial Relations with 
China,” by Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

nil. Manchester Geographical Society. 

Journal : 

Vol. V, 1889. 

„ VI, 1890. 

„ VII, 1891. Nos. 1-3. 

„ VIII, 1892. Nos. 1-12. 8vo. 

' „ . IX, 1893, contains : The River Valleys of the Himalaya, 

by Mr. B. D. Oldham. 

„ X, 1894, contains : 

Himalayan Trade Routes, by Mr. Clements 
B. Markham. 

Journeying in the Pamirs and Central Asia, by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dun more. 
Afghanistan, by John A. Gray. 

Siam and Tonquin. 

China and its People, hy Professor Douglas. 

The Japanese and Chinese Oak. Silk Spinner, 
by L, North Szigethvary. 

„ XI, 1895. (Missing Nos. 7 to 12). 

„ XII, 1896. 

„ Xni, 1897, received only 1 to 6. 
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Cat. No. 


1115. 


1116. 


The Society of Biblical Archaeology. London. 


Vol. XV, 23rd Session from Nov. Ist 1892 to May 2nd 1893. 


„ XVI, 24tK 
„ XVII, 25tlx 
„ XVIII, 26th. 
„ XIX, 27tli 
„ XX, 28th 


>J 3» 

” 1896. 

1897, 

1898. 


7th 1893 
1894 


1st 1894. 
1895. 


The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London. 


Journal : 

Vol. XXIII, 1893-1894. 
„ XXIV, 1894-1895. 
„ XXV, 1895-1896. 
„ XXVI. 

„ XXVII, 1897-1898. 


B, — Fbanob. 


1117. Societe de Geographie. Paris. 

Bulletin : 

Tome XIV, 1893. 

„ XV, 1894. 

„ XVI, 1895. 

„ XVII, 1896. 

„ XVIII, 1897, contains— 

“Ta Tsien loll A. Tse Kou (rive 
droit du M6 Kong). 

Cpmpte Rendu : 

Annde 1894. 1 Vol. 

„ 1895. 

„ 1896. 1 Vol, 

„ 1898, received Nos. I, II, III. 

1118. Societe de Geographie Oommerciale de Paris. 

Bulletin : 

Tome XVI, 1894. 

„ XVII, 1896. 

„ XVIII, 1896, 

„ XIX, 1897. 

„ XX, 1898. 

Vol. XX, page 10, contient : Les voyages et les rgsultats de la 
mission lyonnaise d’ exploration oommerciale en Chine, avec carte 
(Henri Brenier). 
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Cat. No. 

1119. Societe de G6ographie de Tours. 

Revue : 

lOme. Anii6e 1893 j 

11 „ „ 1894 ( 

12 „ „ 1895 > hound in one. 

13 „ „ 189C I 

U „ „ 1897 ) 

1121. Sooi4t6 de Geographie Conimerciale de Havre. 

Bulletin 1894. 

1896. 

1896, contient— 

La Question des Pamirs. 

Une ;^lrupt!on volcanique au Japon. 

1897. 

Annuaire 1894. 

1122. Soci6t6 Asiatique. Paris. 

Neuvi^me Sfirie, Tome VIII, 1896. 

„ „ IX, 1897. 

., „ X, 1897. 

„ „ XI, 1898. 


)5 

fl 

t) 


(7.— Germany. 

1137. Zeitschrift der Dentsclien Morgenlandisclien Gesellschaft. 

Leipzig, jF. a. Bfochhaus^ 8vo. 

48tli Band 1894. 

49 „ 1895. 

50 „ 1896. 

51 „ 1897. 

1138. Verein fiir Erdknnde zu Dresden. 

1894, XXIV, Jahresbericht. 

1896, XXY, „ contains — 

Aus den Asiatischen Tropen, von 
G, Eadde. 

Festsolirift zur Juhelfeier des 25 jahrigen Bestandes des Vereines. 
1888. IVol. 

Bin Wort zur Beurtheilung des Alien Orients von Dr. PMl. 
Arthur Lincke. 

1140. Konigliche Physikalisch-Okonomisohe Gesellschaft zn 
Konigsberg. 

Band XXXIV, 1893. 

„ XXXV, 1894. 

„ XXXVI, 1895, 

„ XXXVII, 1896. 
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Cat. No. 

1141. Gesellschaffc fiir Erdkunde zn Berlin. 8vo. 

Zeitschrift 1894, Baud XXIX. 

„ 1895, „ XXX. 

„ 1896, „ XXXT. 

„ 1897, „ XXXII. 

Verhandl ungen 1894, Band XXL 
„ 1896, „ XXII. 

„ 1896, „ XXIII. 

„ 1897, „ XXIV. 

„ 1898, „ XXY. 

1142. KonigHcli Preiissische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin. 4to. 


SitzungsbericLte 1894. (Missing,') 

„ 1895. 

„ 1896. 

„ 1897. 

PhilosopLische und Historische Abhandlungen. 4to. 
1893, 1 Vol. 

1894, „ 

1895, „ 

1896, „ 


1143. 


Koniglich Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Milnchen. 


Almanach fur die Jahre 1876-78. 

„ fiir das Jahr 1897. 

1 vol., sm, 8vo. 

Sitzungsberichte : Matbematiscb-physikalische Classe : 

1893.1.11. IvoL 
1894, IV. 1vol. 

1896, 1, II, III, 1 vol. 

1896, 1, II, III, IV. 1 vol. 

1897.1.11. 1 vol. 


Sitzungsberichte Philosophiscb-philolog., und historische Classe ; 
1 vol. 1893 . 1 


1894* 

1895, 

1896 

1897, 


I Missing. 


•ik 



54 IV. — ^LIST OP ADDITIONS TO THE CATALOGUED PERIODICALS. 


1146. 


Cafc. No. 

1144. Berliner Gesellscliaft fiir Antliropologie, Ethnologic nnd 

Urgesclhchte. 

^ General Register zu Band I-XX, (18G9-1888), der Zeifcsclirift fur 

Ethnologie nnd der Verhandliingen fiir Anthropologie, Bthnologie 
und UrgescMclite von Rudolf Virchow, 1894, 

1 vol. 1894, Verliandlungen. (^Missing^ 

„ 1895, 

^ ,, 1896, „ 

„ 1897, „ 

1145. Geographische Gesellscliaft in Hamburg. 

Mittheilungen. 8vo. 

Band XI, XII, XIII, bound in one, 1896-97. 

Geographische Gesellschaft in Bremen. 

Deutsohe Geographische Blatter. 8vo. 

Band XVII, 1894 1 , , . 

„ XVIII, 1896 jtouudmone. 

„ XIX-XX, 1896-97. 

„ XXI, 1898, 

Yerein fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 

Mittheilungen, 8vo. 

1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, bound in 1 vol. 

Geographische Gesellschaft (fiir Thiiringen) zu Jena. 

Mittheilungen. 8vo. 

Band XIII, 1894 
„ XIV, 1896-96 
„ XV, 1897 

mit Inhalts Uebersicht 1892*93 ] 

Band XVI, 1898. 


1147. 


1148. 


^ bound in one vol. 


1149. 


1150 . 


Yerein fiir Erdkunde zu Halle a/S. 

Mittheilungen. 8vo. 

1894-95, 1 vol. 

1896-97, „ 

Geographische Gesellschaft zu Greifswald. 

Jabresbericht 8vo. 

1893-96, 1 vol. 
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Cat. No. 

1151. Verein fur Erdkunde zu Metz. 


Jabresbericht. 8vo. 

XVI, 1893-94 

XVII, 1894-95 
XVIII, 1895-96 
XIX, 1896-97, 


bound in one. 


1152, Dr. A. Petermann’s Mitfcheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ 
Geograpliisclier Anstalt. Gotha, 4 to. 


1 vol. 40, 

Band 1894. 



5J 

1895. 

}» 

42, 

)J 

1896. 

5) 

43, 

JJ 

1897. 

» 

44, 

n 

1898. 


1153. Frankfurter Verein fiir Geograpliie und Btatistik. 

Jahresberiobt. 8vo. 


37—45. 

57—69. 

60 


Jabrgang 1872-80, bound in 1 vol. 


5» 

JJ 


1892-96 

1896-96 


bound in one. 


Z>.— Austria-Hungaet. 


1159. PMlosopliisch-Historische Classe der Kaiserlichen Ak ademie 
der Wissenschaften. Wien. 

Sitzungsbericbte. 8yo. 

1893 I, Band CXXVIII. 1 vol. 

1893 II, „ CXXIX. „ 

1893 111, „ CXXX. 

1894 1, „ CXXXI. 

1894 11. 


Register zu den ersten X Banden 
„ ,, Banden 1-110 


M 




111-120 

121-130 


bound in one. 
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Cat. No. 

1160. K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum. Wien. Annalen. 
Redigirt von Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer. 8vo. 

Band VIII, 1893, 1 vol. 

„ IX, 1894. (^Missing:) 

„ X, 1896, ,, 

„ XI, 1896, „ . 

1897. (^Missing.) 

1162. Kais. und Kdnigl. geograpliisclie Gesellschaffc in Wien. 

Mittheilungen. 8vo. 

XXXVI, 1893, 1 vol. 

XXXVII, 1894, „ 

XXXVIII, 1895, „ 

XXXIX, 1896, „ 

XL, 1897, „ 

1164. Antliropologische Gesellschaft in Wien. 

Mittheilungen. 8vo. 

XXIV. Band, 1894, 1 vol. 

XXV. „ 1895, „ 

XXVI. „ 1896, „ 

XXVII. „ 1897, „ 


1165. Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. Wien. 


Jahrgang XX, 18941 

„ XXI, 1895 1 

„ XXII, 1896 j 

„ XXIII, 1897 ] 

„ XXIV, 1898 


bound in one. 


1167. Foldrajzi Kozlemenyek. Societe Hongroise de Geo- 
graphie. Budapest. 

Bulletin. 8vo. 

1 vol. XXII, 1894. 

„ XXIII, 1895, 
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E. — Italy and Switzerland. 


Cat. No. 

11G8. R. Accademia dei Lincei. Roma. 

Eendiconli cle 1894. Yol. Ill, 1 vol, 

» „ 1895. „ IV, „ 

,, „ 1896. ,, V, ,, 

» » 1897. „ VI, „ 

„ „ 1898. „ VII. 


Eendiconti dell’ Adunaoza solenne : 
Del 3, ■ Giugno 1894. 

,, 9, „ 1895. 

„ 7, „ 1896. 

„ 5, „ 1897. 


1169. Cosmos. Comunicazioni sui progress! piii recent! e 
notevoli della Geografia e Sclenze affini di Guido Cora. 
Torino^ Guido Cora^ 8vo. 

Vol. XII, 1894-95, fasc. T, 11, III. (^XotJinig received uiice), 

1174. Societii Afrlcana d’ltalla. Napoli. 

Bollefciiio. 8vo. 

Anno VI, 1887, fascicolo HI, IV. 

„ VII, 1888 „ XI, XII. 

„ VIII, 1889, complete, I to XIL 
„ IX, 1890 „ I to XII. 

„ X, 1891 fascicolo I to IV. 

„ XI, 1892 „ I to VI. 

„ XII, 1893 „ m, IV, V, VI. 


1175. 


Societe Neuchateloise de Gcographie 


Bulletin. 8vo. 

Tome VIII, 1894-95 1 
„ IX, 1896-97 > 


bound in one. 
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Holland and Belgium. 


Cat. No. 

1177. Het Koninldijk Instituut voor de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. 


Bijdragen Yijfde Volgreeks : 

Negende Deel 1894. 
Tiende „ „ 

Bijdragen Zesde Volgreeks. 

Erste Deel 1895. 
Tweede Deel 1896. 
Derde „ 1897. 

Vierde „ 1898. 

Vijfde „ 1898. 


1178. Kon. Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. 
Amsterdam. 

Tijdsclirift. Zdden^ K J. Brills 8vo. 


Tweede Serie. 

Deel VII— 

■X. 18904893. 

4 vols. 

» 


XI. 

1894. 

1 vol. 


jj 

» 

XII, 

1895. 


(^Missing, 1, 2.) 

)> 

)> 

XIII. 

1896. 



» 

5) 

XIY. 

1897. 

5 ) 


j? 

« 

XY. 

1898. 




1179. ^ T^oung Pao. 

Archives pour servir ^ I’^tnde de THistoire, des Langaes, de la 
G^ographie et de TEthnographie de I’Asie Orientale. Rddig^es 
par MM. Gustave Sohlegel et Henri Cordier. Vol. I. Leido, 
B. J. Brill, 1890, 8vo. 

Containing : 

Briedrich Mirth. — Die Erfindung des Papiers in China. 

Benri Cordier, — Les Eran^ais en Birmanie an XVIIIe si^cle. 
Gmtav Schlegel. — Philippica des Chinesen Tau-Jok-po. 

Benri Lednc, — ^Au Vun-nan par le Tongking. 

Bocher. — Notes sur un voyage an Yun-nan. 

Gustav Schlegel. — On Chinese signboards and house-sentences. 
Friedrich Birth.— hinteriudische Bronze-Trommeln. 

F^ Ohineslsche Studien. 
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Cat. No. 

117 9 — continued. 

A. O. Vorderman . — The Chinese treatment of Diphtheritis. 
Henri Cordicr. — Les Fran^ais en Birmanie au XVIIIe si^clo 
(continu6 de la page 28). 

Geo, Phillixjs. — The identity of Marco Polo’s Zaitun 'with. 

Chatigchau (with a sketch-map of Marco Polo’s route). 

J, J. M. de Groot . — On Chinese divination by dissecting 
written characters. 

Le Commerce entre le Yun-nan et le Tonkin. 

Henri Covdier. — Notice sur la Chine. 

Notes and Queries : Kin-koii-ki-kouan ; Chinese 

medical preparations ; Chinese method of inserting teeth ; 
Alphabet des inscriptions recueillies d Kara Koroun. 

J, Q, F, Biedel. — Les idees spdcifiques du droit de propri§t§ 
fonci^re chez les Indouesiens. 

A. G, Vorderman: — The Chinese treatment of Diphtheritis 
(continued from page 188). 

Willy Bang, — Mandschurica. 

G, Sehlegel . — Colorblindness in China. 

Id^es japonaises sur la pudeur. 

A, G, Vorderman, — The Chinese treatment of Diphtheritis 
(concluded from page 328). 

Gustav Sehlegel. — Chinese Loanwords in the Malay Languages. 
Franz Xuhnert. — Ziir Kenntniss der alteren Lautwerthe des 
Chinesisohen. 

Jules Ferry. — Le Tonkin et la m^re-patrie — Temoignages et 
documents, 

Ivibault Huart. — Les tornbeaux des Ming prhs de Peking. 

G, Sehlegel. — Problfimes gSographiques. 

G. Sehlegel. — A Chinese Receipt against articular Rheumatism. 

H. Borel. — Serment d’Amiti6 Chinois. 

L’Enseignement et la Magistrature au Japon. 

The China Missionaries. 

La Police des Epidemies en Chine. 

Henri Cordior. — Congr^s International des Orientalistes, 
Camille Imhault-Huart. Le Bdtel. 

1180. Soeiete Eoyale Beige de GeograpHe. Bruxelles. 

Bulletin. 8yo. 

1892 missing. 

Dix-Septi^me AnnSe 1893, 1 vol. {Missing 1 to 3.) 

„ Huiti^me „ 1894, „ ( „ 2/3, 6.) 

„ Neuvi^me „ 1895, „ ( » 1, 6.) 

{Nothing received since.) 
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G. — Skandinavia, bto., bto. 


Cat. No. 


1183. 


1184. 


Upsala Universitets Arsskrift. 

1893, 1 vol. 

1894, „ 

1895, missing. 

1896, 1 vol. 

Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi 
Stockholm. 

Ymer. Tidskrift, 8vo. 


1892, part missing. 

1893, missing. 


1894:1 

1895 ) 

1896 1 
1897) 
1898. 


bound together, 1 vol, 


)!> f> » 


och Geografi. 


H, — Eussia. 


1186. Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St.-P6fcersbourg. 

Bulletin : 

Nouvelle Serie IV (XXXVI) Xo. 1 and 2, 1893-94. 

Ve Serie, Tome II, Xo. 4/5, 1895, 

» if n Uh „ 2/5, „ 

a 5> }} » I/^j 1896. 

>t J» }> ♦? 

„ „ „ VI, „ 1,2,4,5,1897. 

„ „ „ VII, „ 1/2, 1897. 

1187. Imperial Eussian Geographical Society. St.-Petersburg. 

Proceedings, 8vo. 

1 vol. XXX, 1894. 

„ XXXI, 1896. 

„ XXXIT, 1896. 

„ XXXIII, 1897. 

Beport (in Russian) : 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


V bound in one volume, 1892-96, 
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Cat. No, 

1188, East Siberian Branch of the Imperial Eussian Geo- 
graphical Society. St. Petersburg. (^See No. 1232.) 

Proceedings of the East Siberian Branch of the Imperial Enssian 
Geographical Society. 

Tome XXV, Nos. i and 5. 1895. 

„ XXVr, „ 1/5. 1895-96. 

„ XXVTI. Qlming.') 

„ XXVIII, No. 3/4. 1897. 
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AMERICA. 


A. — North America. 


1189. American Oriental Society. Boston. 

Proceedings. 8vo. 

Sixteenth, volume, 1894. No. 1. 

Seventeenth „ 1896, 

Eighteenth „ 1897, 1st half. 

„ „ „ 2nd j, 

Nineteenth „ „ 1st „ 

1190. Smithsonian Institution. Washington. 

Contributions to Knowledge, 4to. 

Vol. XXX-XXXI, 1895, 2 vols. 

Miscellaneous Collections, 8vo. 

1896-97, Vol. XXXV. Received No. 1038. — Smithsonian Physical 
Tables, by Thomas Gray. 

1898, Vol. XXXVII. Received No. 1031 — ^An Index to the Genera 
and Species of the Foraminifera, by Charles Davies Sherborn. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 8vo. - 

1891-1892-1893-1894-1895. 

Bureau of Ethnology, gr. 8vo. 

First-Sixth Annual Report. 1879-80 to 1884-85, 1886-86 to 
1894-95, by J, W. Powell, Director. 

Bureau of Ethnology ^ 1893-94. 

Bibliography of the Salishan languages, by James Constantine 
Pilling. 
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Cat. No. 

11^0— continued. 

The Pam unkey of Virginia, hy Jno. Grarland Pollard. 

The Maya Year, by Cyrus Thomas. 

Bibliography of the Wakashan languages, by James Constantine 
Pilling. 

Chinook Tests, by Franz Boas. 

An Ancient Quarry in Indian Territory, by William Henry Holmes. 
The Siouan Tribes of the East, by James Mooney. 

Archeologic Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, by 
Gerard Fowke. 8vo. 

List of the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, with Index 
to Authors and Subjects, by Frederick Webb Hodge. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 


Ho. 969. 

„ 970. 

„ 971. 

„ 972. 

„ 1035. 

„ 1037. 

„ 1039. 

„ 1071. 
„ 1072. 

„ 1073. 
„ 1075. 

„ 1077. 


The Varieties of the Human Species, principles and 
method of Classification, by Giuseppe Sergi. 

Bibliography of Aceto Acetic Ester and its derivatives, 
by Paul H. Seymour, M.S. 

Indexes to the Literatures of Cerium and Lanthanum, 
by W. H. Magee, Ph.D. 

Index to the Literature of Lidymium, 1842-1893, by 
A. C. Langmuir, Ph.D. 

Mountain Observatories in America and Europe, by 
Edward S. Holden. 

Methods for the determination of Organic Matter in 
Air, hy David Hendricks Bergey, B.S., M.D. 

Virginia Cartography, a bibliographical Description, 
hy P. Lee Phillips. 

Air and Life, by Henry De Varigny, M.D., Sc.D. 

The Atmosphere in relation to Human Life and 
Health, hy Ph-ancis Albert Hollo Bussell. 

The Air of Towns, hy Dr. J. B. Cohen. 

The Constants of Nature, l^art V, a recalculation of 
the Atomic Weights, hy Frank Wiggleswortli Clarke. 

Equipment and work of an Aero- Physical Observatory, 
by Alexander McAdie. 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 

No. 884. The Internal Work of the Wind, by S. P. Langley, 
1893. 
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Oat. No, 

1190 — continued. 

No. 980. On the Densities of Oxygen and Hydrogen and on 
the Eatio of their Atomic Weights, by Edward W. 
Morley, Ph.D., 1895. 

„ 989. The composition of Expired Air, and its Effects upon 

Animal Life, by J. S. Billings, S. Weir Mitchell, and 
H. H. Bergey, 1895. 

„ 1033. Argon, a new Constituent of the Atmosphere, by Lord 
Eayleigh and Professor William Eamsay, 1896. 

„ 103i. Atmospheric Actinoinetry and the Actinic Constitution 
of the Atmosphere, by E. Duclaux, 1896. 

„ 1086. “The History of the Eirst Half Century of the 
Smithsonian Institution,” edited by Greorge Brown 
Goode, is a special publication, not included in the 
regular series of Contributions to Knowledge or 
Miscellaneous Collections. QSee Catalogue, Library 
Gh. B.E.A.S., No. 1491.) 1 vol, 4to. 

1192. American Geographical Society of New York. 

Journal. 8vo. 

1 vol. XXVI, 1894. 

„ XXVII, 1895. 

„ XXVIII, 1896. 

„ XXIX, 1897. 

„ XXX, ‘ 1898. 

Volume XXIII 

1193. American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 

Proceedings. 8vo. 

1 vol. XXXII, 1893. 

„ XXXIII, 1894. 

„ XXXIV, 1895. 

„ XXXV, 1896. 

„ XXXVI, 1897. 

1195. Essex Institute. Salem, Mass. 

I vol. XSVI, XXVII, XXVIII, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

XXIX, 1897. 

Books on China in the Library of the Essex Institute, 1895. 
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Cat. No. 

1196. 

1197. 

1198. 

1200. 

1201. 

1202. 

1203. 

1201 . 


American Philological Association. Hartford. 

Transactions. 8vo. 

1 voL XXIV-XXV, 18dd-U. 

„ XXyi-XXYll, 1895-96. 

„ XXVIII, 1897, 

Oalifornia Academy of Sciences. San Francisco. 

Proceedings 1895, IV. (Part I missing.) 

„ 5 , V. Part I, 1 vol. 

» 1896, V. „ II, „ 

5> }} JJ 

American Historical Association. Washington. 

Annual Report. 8vo. 

1 vol. 1894. 

„ 1895. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific. San Francisco. 

An examination into tlie genuineness of the Jeannette ” Belies ; 
some evidences of currents in the Polar Regions. 


• 1 V 1. 


Indiana Academy of Science. 

Proceedings : 

1801 
1802 ) 

1893, 

1894, 

1895 1 

1896 ) 


Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 
Madison. 

Transactions. 8vo. 

Vol. IX, Part II, 1893, 1 vol. 

„ X, 1894-1895, „ 

Wagner Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia. 

Transactions. 8vo. 

Vol. 3, Part III, 1895. 

American Folk-Lore Society. Boston and New York. 

Journal. Svo. 

Journal VII, Till, ISOWS'JS, 1 vol. 

„ IX, X, 1896.1897, „ 


10 
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Cat. No. 

1204. — continued. 

Journal — cont. 

Yol. YIIIj oJ: 1895, contains : The Character r^f the Ghino?e 
Folk Tales, by Adole N, Fiolde. 


» IX, 

„ 1896, 

,j Some Japanized Chinese Pro- 

verbs, by Nichitaro Hisa. 

X, 

„ 1897, 

„ Some Nursery Khymes from 

Korea, by Anna Tolinan Smith, 

II X, 

„ 1897, 

,, Korean Folk Tales, by E. B. 

Landis. 

1206. Geographical Society of Phihulelpliia. 

Bulletin of the G-eographical Club. 8vo. 


Yol. I, January 1893 to June 1895, 1 vol. 

„ II, Nos. 1, 2. 

1207. Oincimiati Museum Association. 

Fourteenth Annual Eeport 189-1-. 

Fifteenth „ „ 1895. 

Sixteenth „ „ 189G. 

1209. The Newberry Library. Cliicago, 

Proceedings of the Trustees. 8vo. 

1888. 

1891. 

1895. 

12 JO. The CanadiaD Institute. Toronto. 

Iroceedings. 8vo. 

New Series, Yol. I, 1897, Part 1, 2. 
TransactionB. 8vo. 

Vol. lY, Part 1, 2, 1894-1895. 

» V, „ 1, 1896. 

Annual Beport, 8vo. 

Session 1893-94. 

121]. Nova Scotian Institute of Science. Halifax. 

Proceedings and Transactions. 8yo. 
Session 1892-93. 

„ 1893-94. 

„ 189^-95. 

„ 1896-96. 
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B. — Central America. 


Cat. No. 

1213. Sociedad Cieiitifica “Antonio Alzato.” Mexico. 

MemoriaB y Revista. Svo. 

Tomo VII, li^93.91. 

„ VI LI, 3 891-95. 

„ IX, 1895-96. 

„ X, 1896-97. 

C. — South Amerioa. 


1215. Mnseo Nacional do Rio do Janeiro. 

Arohivos. 4to. 

Vol. Vlir, 1891 

121G. InsHtuto Geogmico Arg^ntino. Buenos Aires. 

Doletiii. Svo. 

Tomo XV, 1891. 

„ XVI, 1895. 

„ X7JI, 18''6. 

„ XVIII, 1897. 

1217. Societo Scientifiqiie dii Cliili. Santiago. 

Actes. 'Svo. 

Tomo III, 1893. 

„ IV, 1894, 

„ V, 1896. 

„ VI, 1896. 

„ VII, 1897. 
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ASIA. 


Cat. No. 

1220. Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 

Proceedings. 8vo. 

1 vol. 1894-1895. 

„ 1896-1897. 

Journal : 

1 vol LXIII, 1894. 

„ LXIV, 1895. 

„ LXV, 1896. 

„ LXVI, 1897. 

Annual Address delivered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

By tlie Hon. Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I., 
President of the Society. Calcutta^ Wi February 
1894. 

And by A. Pedler, F.R.S., etc., President of the 
Society. Calcutta^ W\, February 1896. 

1222. Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Journal. 8vo. 

1 volume, Vol XVIII, 1891-94. 

„ „ XIX, 1895-97. 

Extra Numbers, 1883-84, bound in one volume. Detailed Report 
of Operations in search of Sanskrit M S S in Bombay Circle, 
August 1882 to March 1883, and 

Second Report of same, April 1883 to March 1894. 

1 VO ume, Third Report of same, April 1884 to March 1896. 

„ Fourth Report of same, April 1886 to March 1892, 
by Professor Peter Peterson. 

(3 volumes, Bombay 883, 1884, 1887, 1894.) 

131. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 8vo. 

Vol. XXV, 1895. 1 vol. 

„ XXVI, 1896. „ 

„ XXVII, Part II, 1897, 1 vol, 
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Cat. No. 

140. Records of the Geological Survey of India. 8vo. 

Yol. XXY, 1892. 

„ XXYI, 1893. 

„ XXYII, 1894. 

„ XXYIir, 1805, Part 1, 3, L 

„ XXIX, 1896, „ 1, 3, 4. 

„ XXX, 1897. 

1223. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Knnsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. (Batavian. Society of Arts and Sciences.) 

(^a,') Yerhaudelingen. 

XLYIII, 1 vol. Bimaneescb ollandsch. Wordenboek, 
door J. 0. G-. Jonker, 1893-96. 

XLIX, 1 vol. 1896-97. 

5J J) 

(b.) Notulen. 8vo. 

Deel XXXII, 1894. 

„ XXXIII, 1895. 

„ XXXIV, 1S9G. 

„ XXXY, 1897. 

(r.) Tijdschrift. 8vo. 

XXXYIII, 1894-95. 

XXXIX, 1895-96. 

XL, 1897-08. 

(^.) Dagli-Piegister. gr. 8vo. 

Anno 1666-1667, 1 vol. 1895. 

„ 1624-1629, „ 1896. 

( e.) Plakaatboek. 8vo. 

Twaalfde Deel 1795-1799. 

Dertiende „ 1800-1803. 

Yeertiende „ 1804-1808. 

Yijftiende „ 1808-1809. 

Zestiende „ 1810-1811. 

Catalogus der Numismatisoke Nerzameling. Vierde Druk 1896. 
8vo. 
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Cat. No. 

1224 , Oeylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Colombo. 

Journals. Svo, 

1846 j 

1843-47 ivol. 1. 1vol. 

1847-48 ! 


1 ^ 25 . 


1228. 


VVol. II. 


> Vol. YI. 1 vol. 


1856-63, Part I. „ 

1866- 06 j 

1867- 70, Part I i Vol. IV. 1 vol. 

1867-70 ' 

1870- 71. 1 vol. 

1871- 72 I 

1873, Part I 

1874, „ 
and Proceedings ] 

1879 ! . 

1880, Part II 

1881, Vol. VII. Part I, II, III | ^ 

1882, „ Extra I 

1837-88, Vol. X. Part T, II, III, 

1839-90, „ XI. „ No. .30, 40, 41. „ 

1891-92, „ Xri, „ „ 42,43. 

Vol. XIII, Part No. 44, 43, 46, 47, 1893-96. „ 

Catalogue o£ tlie Library of the Ceylon Branoli of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

Index to the Journals and Proceedings, Vol. I to XI, (1815-90) 
and Proceeding 1889-90. 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Singa- 
pore. 

Journal. Published Half-yearly. 8vo. 

1878-81, Nos. 1 to 8. 

1883-91, 11-24. 


Nob. 25, 26, 27—1891, 1 vol. 

„ 28, missing. 

„ 29, 30-1896-97. 

ITorth- China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Shanghai. 

Journal. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Old Series, 1858-59. Part II. 

« ni. 

„ II. „ 1360. No. 1, 
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Cat. No, 

1228. — continued. 

Journal, New Series : 

Vol. I, 18(U 

„ II, 18G5 

„ III, 1866 

„ IV, 1807 


5> 

V, 

1808 ] 

1 



1869-70 ' 

^ bound in one. 

5? 

YII, 

1871-72 ! 

1 

:> 

VIII, 

1873. 

» 

IX, 

1874. 


x, 

1875. 

5) 

XI, 

1876. 

J) 

XII, 

XIII, 1877/78 bound together. 

» 

XIV, 

1879. 

5J 

XV, 

1880. 

5J 

XVI, 

1881. 


XVII, 

1882. 

» 

XVI1I,18S$. 


Report of the Council of the . ... for the years 18C4, 1865, 1866, 
1867, 1868. ppt. Svo. 

Catalogue of the Library .... (including the Library of Alex. 
Wylie, Esq.) Systematically classed. By Henri Cordier. 
1872, gr. Svo. 

A Catalogue of the Library .... 1881, sm. Svo. 

1229. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Shanghai. 

Journal, New Series. Svo. (Continued from Catalogue No. 1228): 


Vol. XIX, 

1884. 


XX, 

1885. 

3> 

XXI, 

1886. 

» 

XXII, 

1887. 

3} 

XXIII, 

1888. 

3) 

XXIV, 

1889-90. 

3} 

XXV, 

1890-91. 

3) 

XXVI, 

1891-92, with Classified Index and Catalogue. 

13 

XXVII, 

1892-93. 

3) 

XXVIII, 1893-94, Inland Communications. 

31 

XXIX, 

1894-95, Botauicon Sinicum. 

» 

XXX, 

1896-96. 


^ hound in one. 
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Cat. No. 

1230. Asiatic Society of Japan. Yokohama. 

Transactions 1872-73 
1873-74 


Vol. Ill, Part 1,1874 
)j j) 5j ^^5 187o 


JJ 

IV, 

1875-76. 

» 

V, 

1876-77. 

» 

VI, 

1877-78. 

JJ 

VII, 

1879. 

JJ 

VIII, 

1879-80. 

J) 

IX, 

1881. 

JJ 

X, 

1882. 

JJ 

XI, 

1883. 

JJ 

XII. 

1884. 

JJ 

XIII, 

1885. 

JJ 

XIV, 

1886. 

JJ 

XV, 

1887. 

JJ 

XVI, 

1888. 

JJ 

XVII, 

1889. 

JJ 

XVIII, 

1890. 

JJ 

XIX. 

1891/92. 

JJ 

XX, 

1893. 

JJ 

XXI, 

1893. 

JJ 

XXII, 

1894. 

JJ 

XXIII, 

1895. 

JJ 

XXIV, 

1896. 


1231. Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 

Ostasiens. Toldo and Yokohama. 

Mittheilungen. Fol. 

Band I. 1873-76. 

„ II. 1876-80. 

„ III. 1880-84. 

„ IV. 1884-88. 

„ V. 1889-92. 

„ VI. 1893-97. 6 vols. 

1232. Siberian Branch of the Imperial Eussian Geographical 

Society. Irkoiitsk. {See also No. 1188.) 

Proceedings (in R-ussian). 8vo. 

Tome XXIV, No. 3-4, 1893. 

„ XXV, „ 1, 1894. 


> bound in one. 
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Oat. No. 

1233. Peking Oriental Society. 

Journal. 8yo. 

Vol. I. No. 1, 1885. 

„ 11. „ 4-5, 1889-90. 

„ III. „ 1-2, 1890-92. 1 vol. 

„ lY. „ 1-4,1895. 

1235. Society des Etudes Indo-Ohinoises de Saigon. 

Bulletin. 8vo, 

1 volume, Ann^e, 1883. 

f 1884. 

” ” (1885. 

» „ 1886. 

Volume, 

r 1889. 

” ” \ 1890. 

„ Ann6e 1891, 

He Semestre „ 1892. 

1 volume, „ 1893. 

He Semestre, 
fasc. 1 Ann6e 1894. 

1 volume, „ 1895, 

„ „ 1896. 

» » 1897. 


1236. Maha-Bodhi Society. Calcutta. 

Journal. 4to. 

Vol. V and VI, 1896-98. 
„ VII, 1898. 


1237. Buddhist Text Society of India. Calcutta. 

Journal and Text, 8vo. 

Vol. II, 1894] 

„ III, 1896 > bound in one. 

„ IV, 1896 j 


1252. 


The Japan Herald Mail Summary. 

1882-1893. 

1896-1897, 


73 


u 
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Oai No. 

1259. The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. 8vo. 

Vol. XXY, 1894. 

„ XXVI, 1895. 

„ XXVII, 1896. 

„ XXVIII, 1897. 

„ XXIX, 1898. 

1390. Der Ost-Asiatische Lloyd. 

Organ fur die deutschen Interessen im fernen Osten, 
Jahrgang 1896. 


Imperial Maritime Customs. 


1279. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade Reports. 

For the year 1885. 

Corea. Annual Report on the Trade in Foreign Vessels. No. 1. 
Year 1886. 

1280. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade Reports. 

For the Year 1893-97, 1 vol. 

1281. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade 

Reports. 

For the Year 1893, 1 voL 

1328. Report of Trade and Trade Report for year 

Part II. Report and Statistics for each Port with 
Report on Foreign Trade of China. 

36th ) 

_ . > issue for the year 1894, 1 vol., 4to. 
doth ) 

)} « 1895, „ ,, 

)) )) 1896, „ ,, 

1284. Customs’ Gazette. 4to. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897, 1 vol. each. 


37th ] 
31st 1 
38th ) 
32nd) 
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Oat. No, 

1288. List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, Buoys and 
Beacons for 1895; 1896; 1897 ; 1898. 

Twenty-third to Twenty-sixth Issue. 1 vol. 

1296. Medical Reports. {Issued half-yearly I) 

41st — 53rd Issue. 31st March 1891 to 31st March 1897. 1 vol. 


1304. Service List of the Imperial Maritime Customs. 


Twentieth Issue, corrected to 1st July 1894 ] 

Twenty-first „ „ „ /bound in one. 

Twenty-second „ „ „ 1896 ) 

Twenty-third „ „ „ 1897 


0. 56. If, 

Reports & Returns of Trade, 1893-1894. 


0.57. 

List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light- Vessels, Buoys, 
and Beacons for 1895-98. 
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UNITED STATES. 
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INSCRIPTIONS DE L’ORKHON. 

Dechi JIrces par ViLH. Thomsekt, 

Proft\s,\'CU')' do Philoloffie comijarco d V llnivcrslte do Copcidiagiic., 


r>y E. IL Paricer. 



We .have already elsewhere* on a previous occasion 
noticed the first part of this work comprising pages 5 to 54, 
published in 1894 ; as Professor Thomsen informs ns in his 
“ Eemarques Finales ’’ at the end of the present Yolume. 
Tlie preparation of the remainder has been unavoidably 
delayed through the accident of his illness. The parts which 
we now have before us emlu'acc the “ Transcription et traduc- 
tion des toxtes (Monuments I et II) ; ’’ the ‘‘ Introduction ; ’’ 
the word for word romanised transcription, with translations, 
of each separate face of each of the two Monuments ; Notes ; 
Additions and Rectifications ; Analytical Index ; Turkish 
Lexicon ; Turkish Grammar ; a new English translation of 
Monument I ; and the above - mentioned “ Eemarques 
Finales,” justifying his own views on certain open, points. 

As Professor Thomsen justly reminds us in his Inti’o- 
duction, the Chinese histories are much better authorities 
upon the early Turks than tlie Byzantine authors, such as 
Menander Protector and Theophylactus Bimocatfca. In 
presenting us with a sketch of Turkish history from the 
Chinese point of view, Dr. Thomsen ’ follows mainly the 
memoir upon the subject published by the late Stanislas 
Julien. The Turks lived in felt tents, led a nomadic life, and 
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generally had manners and customs wliicli correspond to the 
Tartar life of to-day as seen in the Mongols, and also to the 
description given us of the ancient Huns of Europe, the 
Hiung-nii of early China, and the modern Kirghiz of the 
Russian steppesd Dr. Thomsen frankly tells us that he has 
had to take his Chinese translations second-hand, and there- 
fore we need not be surprised to find tluit he has been led 
into repeating a few errors which the light of the recently 
discovered inscriptions enables us once more to expose. Thus 
the chief officers of the Turks included what translators call 
the Ye-poou^ Bout^ Tik-hHn^ Sou-li-pat^ and To-toiin~pat. In 
justice to Jiilien, however, it must be stated that whilst he is 
the chief authority for the Chinese narrative, the above forms 
are not his own, but those amended by M. Gustave Schlegel, 
Professor of Chinese at the Leyden University. Yep-hu 
(not Ye-po\i)^ which the Chinese themselves tell us to call 
Ziep-Jiu, turns out to be the Turkish word jahgu^ a title 
applied to the different A^iceroys or Cmsars — so to speak — 
who ruled as ^Csatraps of the blood” under the Supreme 
Khan. Bout is a misreading of the Chinese, and should bo 
Shet: as yet the word has not been satisfactorily identified 
with any Turkish form. Tik-k^hi is the Turkish Tilgin^ as is 
amply proved by the Orkhon inscriptions. M. Deveria of 
Paris had, however, already several years ago satisfactorily 
proved this in a journal called the Yo^nuj Paoii. Owing 
to laulty Chinese printing, most sinologists have hitherto 
read te4e; and even such excellent authorities as the late 
Archimandrite Palladius of Peking have thus heen misled into 
identifying it with a supposed Mongol word dere, Sou-li- 
pat (an error for KH-Ugmt) stands for some such sound as 
djirifal; the remaining word has not yet been identified at all. 

The next point is the original locality of the rising 
Turkish power when first the name Tilrk (meaning ^‘htdmet” ) 
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was tiiko.n as a political designation towards tlie middle of 
the sixth century. The bold generalisations of de Guigiies 
have here again propagated error far and wide. Nothing 
could be more positive than the Chinese reitei'atod statement 
that the Ordous and Etznai region, north-east of Kokouor, 
was the original site of the Turkish encampment ; true, their 
power afterwards extended to the Altai, and it may well have 
been there that Zemarehus, the ambassador of Justin, was 
received by tbo Khan Dizaboul (probably meaning ^‘the 
Zahgu i)/” — either a numeral or a name in A.D. 568) ; but, 
apart from the fact that the Ektag Mountains of Menander is 
at the present time, according to Dr. Thomsen, unknown in 
the region of the Altai, there is every reason to suppose on 
other and more specific grounds that quite another neighbour- 
hood was meant, which further research will perhaps enable 
us in time to identify. 

The Mimchus may be reasonably supposed to know as 
well as any one to what race they themselves belong. 
Previous to tbeir conquest of China, they amalgamated all 
the tribes belonging to their own stock, and came to the 
conclusion that the Tungusic Solon s of the Amour River, as 
they are now still called, wore the true lineal representatives 
of the former Khitans or Cathayans, who ruled North China 
for several centuries, until close upon Marco Polo’s time. 
Yet, in describing the conquests of the Turkish Khan Mokan 
— whose names and titles have been severely mauled by 
successive translators — Dr. Thomsen still expresses doubts 
whether the Khitans were not of Mongol race, as though, if 
such had been the case, the Mongols, when they became 
great, wmuld not have eagerly claimed descent from renowned 
ancestors who for centuries drew humble tribute from China. 
The tribe of Mung-wa is certainly mentioned amongst the 
most northerly races of Khitan stock ; but, even if the one 
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name of an obscure tribe only affiliated to the Kbitau were 
enough to made Mongols of that tribe, and again through it 
of all the Khitans, we arc distinctly told by the Chinese that 
the language of these northerly races was much the same as 
that of Tungusic tribes, who have since been proved to be the 
ancestors of the Manchus. Moreover, is it known yet what 
exactly was and is the ^‘Mongol race,” what is its true 
relation to the Turkish race, and what ancient tribe 
mentioned in Chinese history does it lineally represent ? 

It is highly probable, as we have foreshadowed 
above, that the Dizaboul of the Byzantines was not the 
Supreme Khan Mokan at all, though it is quite certain that 
Zemarohus’ interview with him in 5C9 took place during 
Mokan’s reign, which lasted from 553 to 572. Dr, Thomsen, 
following de Guignes, assumes that the Tapdor of the Greeks 
was the Turkish Khan Tat-t^ou ; but neither he nor 
de Guignes assists us by specifying what the Byzantines 
said about Tardou, or what his rank was. The Chinese state- 
ments are very positive, but they too are insufficient : still, 
it is possible to supply the hiatuses by necessary conse- 
quence. Thus, we are told that Tat-t^ou (a name which 
numerous Chinese precedents justify us in assuming to have 
represented the sound Tar-du) was uncle of the fifth Khan 
Shapuro (son of the second Khan Isiki, son of the first 
Khan Tumen), who was nephew of the fourth Khan Tapur, 
It thus follows almost of necessity that Tardou was a son 
of Tumen. The Chinese also tell us that Tardou, when he 
usurped the Supreme Khanship in A.D. 599, had been “Khan 
of the Western side ’’ and had arrogated to himself the title of 
Buka Khan. We are therefore inclined to connect this 
Chinese title of Buka and the Chinese-Turkish tag in with 
Abulghazi’s “ Butakin, grandson through Zagsu of Tumana.” 
The Chinese themselves tell us that Tardou’s successor in the 
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west-— for liis pretensions to the Supreme Khanship were 
soon defeated — was Nili, son of Yangsu, son of Tiimen. It is 
fair therefore to assume that the Dizabul whom Zeinarchus 
met was the ;:ahu or jahglm the viceroy) of the west, 
under his brother, or possibly his uncle, Mokan, and that this 
viceroy was either Tardou himself, or a son or nephew of 
Tardou hearing the title of tagin. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that Tardoirs grandson subsequently 
reigned in the west from A.D. 619 with the title of tSmg 
jahgu^ the Chinese word t^ung meaning ‘^general” or 
“ suzerain,'’ and here most probably not standing for any 
Turkish word. Again in 580, during the reign of the fourth 
Khan, we find a Chinese author actually mentioning Tardou 
as a menacing rival of the Supreme Khan (his brother) 
Tapo : it is surely therefore not unreasonable to suppose that 
he was equally menacing under the other brother Mokan in 
569, and that it was he, and he alone, who had relations with 
Constantinople and Persia. It may be here mentioned 
that the Chinese are inconsistent touching the relationship of 
Mokan to his father Tnnien, as they in at least one place call 
him jmunger brother ” and not son.” 

After innumerable wars and intrigues, the Turkish 
Empire was at last broken up by the Chinese in A.D 630, 
when the twelfth Khan Hiet-li, or Gheri, was taken prisoner. 
However, the new Chinese system of native Turk Governor- 
ships did not last long. In 681 Kntlug, a descendant of 
Gheri, and it seems himself son of another Kutlug, once 
more proclaimed himself independent Khan. In 690 or 691 
he was succeeded by his brother Me~chuc or Morchor — the 
Turkish sounds intended being of course mere suggestions 
where they are not found in the Turkish texts. Under Mor- 
chor the Turkish Empire became almost as extensive and 
formidable as it had been under Mokan and Gheri. For 
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services rendered to China, he received the title of Li-hung-^ 
]iao-kiuo^ or, “he who has rendered service to and shewn 
gratitude to the Empire,” — a designation somewhat mutilated 
by Dr. Thomsen, owing, as usual, to his translators’ in- 
accuracies. But Morchor soon fell out with China. The 
appointment of his son as ^‘little Khan” over Kutlug’s son 
and his own brother, who were respectively Vicero 3 ^s of the 
•west and east, each commanding an army, shows once more 
liow easily Dizabiil might have been mistaken by the 
Byzantine for Supreme Ivhau, just as, seven centuries later, 
Rubruquis found Sartuk and his father Bata settled in Russia 
in quasi-indepondeaee, nominally under the Supreme Khan 
reianinor at Karakorum. The wars which Morchor carried on 
with his neighbours enable us to identify the words Turgiis 
and Karluk in their Chinese disguises, and after the fall of the 
Western Turkish family of Asena, these Turgiis and Karluks 
secured the Khanship. In the end, after a successful 
campaign against the Bajirkii (? Baikals) of the Tula River, 
Morchor was killed in A.D. 716, and his head was sent as a 
trophy to China. The Eastern Asena family was at last 
conquered by the Ouigours. 

Before, how^'ever, the Turkish Empire of the eastern 
Asena branch fell a prey to the rising Oiiigour power, it 
enjoyed a season of great prosperity under Kntlug’s son 
Mogilan or Megiklen, successor of Morchor, and known also 
as the “little Shah,” and the “Bilga Khan,” or “Wise 
Khan.” Mogilan owed his throne entirely to the efforts of 
las younger brother the iegin Kill, upon whom he conferred 
the ancient Hiung-nu title of “ Cmsar of the east,” in 
Turkish “Left in Chinese “ Left Worthy Prince.” 

The most important and complete of the discoveries recently 
made on the Orkhon is the original stone tablet put up 
to the memory of the great 'and doughty Prince Iviil by 
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order of the Chinese Emperor. This tablet is still in 
a state of almost perfect preservation, and, the Chinese 
inscription being perfectly legible, it followed that if any 
frequently recurring Turkish letters could be made to 
correspond with the Chinese characters for '^‘Tiirk” and “Kill 
Tegin,” the key to the whole Turkish epic would be discovered. 
Copies of the whole were at once sent to Europe, and in due 
course the above-mentioned key was first assumed, then 
discovered, and finally applied by Professor Thomsen, who at 
last came to the conclusion that the Turkish alphabet was 
remotely derived from some form of the Aramaean. The 
Eussian Academician Dr. Radloff, a profound Turkish scholar, 
next proceeded to apply the principle thus discovered by 
Professor Thomsen to the decipherment of all the other 
inscriptions, most of which nnfortuuately were badly 
mutilated. Di\ Thomsen meanwhile ^vas prevented by illness 
from keeping pace with Dr. Eadioff, who, in 1894 and 1895, 
])nblished his excellent translations and glossary. The 
present work by Dr. Thomsen reviews as it proceeds the work 
of Dr. Eadioff ; it also furnishes one or two new translations 
of the Chinese texts, and supplies us with a number of 
exegeiical notes in elucidation of the whole matter. 

The above indicates some of the essential features of the 
sketch of Turkish history given to us from Chinese sources l)y 
Professor Thomsen, and necessary for the better under- 
standing of our subject. As we have previously remarked, 
Professor Thomsen, whilst quite competeut to chock the 
accuracy of individual Chinese words, frankly acknowledges 
that for his translations in this department he has had to 
depend upon the work of others. Hence we find such 
inaccuracies as Shen-yii”^ (an ancient Hiiing-mi title) 
instead of a city or province also called Shen-yu ; poisoned 
by Mci-lou-iclffoue,'’ instead of by I he mviAou Tch^oue 
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(?==Ch6r)5 this being a title common to the Ouigours, Kirghiz 
and Turks ; indeed, as we shall see further on, tch^oue or chie 
was also a title ; the Ambassador Ho4ing-thsioner ’* for ‘^sent 
Ho-Iing-thsioiien ’’ ; and numerous other little errors such as 
the extreme care and caution of Dr. Thomsen in other 
departments leads us to believe he would have avoided had ho 
been in a position to go carefully over the original Chinese 
himself. 

Professor Thomsen next proceeds to give us an account 
of the interesting monuments as they were found. Eeduced 
facsimiles have already been published by the Pinno-Ougrian 
Society of Helsingfors and by the Eussian Academy on behalf 
of Dr, Eadloff, in two magnificent albums, which appeared in 
1892. The Turkish inscriptions are much more voluminous 
than the Chinese, and themselves tell us that they were cut 
into the stone by the practised Chinese handicraftsmen who 
had been sent to the Orkhon region by the Chinese Em];)eror 
to engrave the Chinese characters. One of the first trans- 
lations of the Chinese inscription in honour of Kill tegin^ 
made by the late M. von der Gabeleutz of Berlin, was con- 
siderably improved upon in 1S92 by Professor Schlegel of 
Leyden. Professor Thomsen now publishes as an addendum 
an entirely new English translation, which again slightly 
modifies that of Schlegel. 

When we say that the singular Turkish inscription on 
the first monument in honour of Kiil tegin alone contains 
more than 10,000 characters or syllables, and that the second, 
in honour of Mogilan, contained, when complete, still more, it 
will easily be understood that matter sufficiently extensive to 
fill the pages of a small weekly periodical, and introducing to 
us an entirely new alphabet and style of thought must be of 
surpassing interest. In the first the Khan gives us a short 
remind of anterior Turkish history, and then proceeds to 
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recount in detail the exploits of his brave hroilier : a singular 
peculiarity being the great importance apparently attached to 
the names and pedigrees of the war-horses ridden. Though 
the carving of the letters was done by Chinese workmen, we 
are told that Yollig fegin, brother or cousin of Kiil and Mogilan, 
was actually the one who composed certain portions of the 
epic. As to which part is the prologue and which the 
epilogue, which portions emanate from Bilga Khan and 
which from Yollig, these are technical points upon which 
Drs. Thomsen and Radloff in some cases differ, but which are 
altogether too technical for ns to pronounce upon. Monument 
No. 2 repeats a great deal of what is said in No. 1 so far as 
Bilga Khan himself is concerned, but in the former, Kiil 
tegiris doughty deeds are entirely omitted from the narrative, 
and the younger prince is not so much as even mentioned. It 
is especially unfortunate that so much of the second Turkish 
inscription is mutilated, for mention is made in it of exactly 
the same events as arc recorded in Chinese history, and it 
would have been exceedingly interesting to have further 
confirmation of statements which, though there is no reason 
to doubt tlieir accuracy in aii}^ point, of course become 
additionally clear and convincing when put in other language 
and contexts. It often happens that a turn or expression 
susceptible of a double meaning in either Chinese or Turkish 
when alone, at once crystallises into an absolute one when the 
two languages stand side by side. Eegarding. the general 
interpretation of the Turkisli inscriptions, Dr. Thomson points 
out, as he is fairly entitled to do, that there is a profound 
difference in princijde between the method followed by 
himself and that pursued by Dr. Eadloff, whether it he as to 
the accuracy of the readings, as to the pains taken to consult 
all available versions of the original Turkish texts, or as 
to the proper plan to follow in submitting a transcrii>tion. 
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Dr. Kadloff, who in the opinion of Dr. Thomsen occasionally 
follows too closely the modern Turkish dialects of the north, 
has in the savant’s opinion been led to treat this last point 
somew^hat arbitrarily, and thus to give an incorrect idea of 
the true language of the inscriptions : consequently, as might 
be expected, the real bearing and the interpretation of the 
historical details do not receive at Dr. Eadloflf’s hands that 
full measure of justice to which Dr. Thomsen’s more 
deliberate methods consider them entitled. In short (if a 
popular simile may be applied to two such distinguished 
savants), it has been a race between the hare and the tortoise, 
each arriving at much the same goal in the end, but the hare, 
ill process of bounding, doubling, and scampering along, 
leaving many indications of hot haste in overcoming obstacles 
for the cautious tortoise to medidate upon and avail himself 
of at leisure; naturally, in careful detail, the tortoise must 
necessarily often appear to have advantage of the hare. 

Dr. Thomsen also makes certain prudent reservations 
regai’ding the precise date of the inscription. There can be 
little doubt that the Chinese histories, when carefully studied 
dynasty by dynasty, in those chapters which relate to their 
own and foreign calendars, will throw considerable light upon 
this question; but meanwliile it may be fairly held open to 
doubt, whether the Turks, in a certain measure, made use of 
the Chinese calendar, meant a lunar year, the complete years 
of a given Khan’s age, the year following the completion of 
such sum of years, or what not, in cases where a definite date 
is assigned to a given event ; these doubts of course generally 
arise in connection with the winter and spring time, when the 
difference between the beginnings of lunar and solar years 
must necessarily occur. It is, however, interesting to note 
that out of five instances where the year of the Khan’s age 
and also that of his brother Kill is mentioned, the former in 
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four cases is distinctly shown to have been one year older than 
the latter : in one single instance the difference is two years ; 
l)ut this is just the point when, owing to one of the two men 
having been born in a certain month, that particular month 
might come after the completion say of the 30th year of the 
one and before the completion of the 31st year of the other ; 
or vice versa. It may be interesting to note here a 
jieculiarity in Chinese chronology wdiich enables ns, once 
given the requisite pains to find it out — to discover the 
precise Gregorian date of any event of which the cyclic year, 
moon, and day arc furnished. Every one of tbe sixty cyclic 
signs must occur at intervals of 60 years, or clays, and there- 
fore when any man’s age is given in cyclic language, the 
subject must be either 71 or 11 years of age ; the day must 
either be the 3rd of the ides or 60 days earlier or later ; the 
moon is of course on a somewhat different footing, as there 
are only twelve moons in each year, notwithstanding this, 
however, the intercalary thirteenth moon never causes any 
confusion, as it simply counts as the shadow of the moon 
which preceded it, just as our 29th of February makes no 
legal difference in the case of events falling 6n that day. 

It must be recollected also that a greater interest than 
usual attaches to these Turkish inscriptions, apart from the 
fiict of their being about the earliest of their hind in 
existence, on account of their being, as Dr. Thomsen expresses 
it, Vierges encore de toute soufHe dii monde niahometan.” 
The Khan Mogilan died in A.D. 734: Ziyad, brother of the 
Caliph Omayya b. Abi Sofyan, only crossed the Oxus to 
attack the Western Turks in A.D. 676. This was during the 
reign of the Eastern Khan Mdrchor (uncle of Mogilan), 
who had at that date little or nothing to do with the Western 
Turks. These had then for some years been in a state of 
anarchy, nominnlly under Chinese Viceroys or native 
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Viceroys owing allegiance to China. In A.D. 703 the 
Western Khan Hien had to take refuge in China on 
account of Morchor’s encroachments, which continued 
up to the fall of his kinsmen, the Asena family in the 
west, and the rise in their place of the Turgiis branch of 
Turks. In A.D. 730 we hear of Turgiis and Turkish envoys 
struggling for precedence at the Chinese court ; and, as 
Mdrehor died in A.D. 716, it is evident that, even supposing 
the Turgiis of Issikul were in any way under Mussulman 
influence, such influence could not have in any way affectoil 
the bloodthirsty Morchdr, who was the common enemy of 
both Turgiis and Chinese. Kotaiba, general of the Caliph 
Walid 1 in Transoxiana, is believed to have carried his suc- 
cessful arms up to the Chinese frontier early in the 8th 
century; hut Kotaiba was murdered in A.D. 714. Between 
A.D. 720 and 723 Maslama, Genera! of the Caliph Yazid II, 
conducted expeditions against Ferghana and the Khozars 
of Armenia ; the latter are specifically mentioned by the 
Chinese as being a Western Turkish tribe. Under the 
Caliph Hisham, who died in A.D. 743, decay had alreadj^ set 
in, and the family of Omayya was shortly after supplanted by 
the Abbasids. M. Gabriel Doveria, in his Ilistoire cle VOrigim 
de VTslamume en Chine^ informs us that the Persians rejected 
in 628 the yoke of the Western Turks, and that Yezdejerd III 
had to take to flight, in the course of which he was killed 
the Arabs, whilst his son Pirouz III succeeded in reaching 
China md Tokharistau. The Chinese Emperor, though ready 
to grant him asylum, had no desire to embroil himself with 
the Arabs, and in the year 651, received favourably a mission 
sent to him by the Emir al Momenin Othman. In 661 the 
the Chinese Emperor sent to the west a mission charged with 
the duty of transforming into Chinese prefectures the whole 
country between Khotan and Persia. Pirouz liimself was 
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maile Administrator. In 070, however, Pirouz (and it 
seems his son) had once more to seek refuge at the Chinese 
eoiirfc, where he was allowed to build a temple of his own 
religion. In 678 another attempt was made to establish 
Pirouz or his son upon the Persian throne, but nothing came 
of it. These details are simply given hero to make quite 
clear what Professor Thomsen asserts, namely, that with both 
Persians and Western Turks under Ohinese influence, it is 
<|uite safe to suppose that the Eastern or Northern Turks, 
who were separated from the Arabs by these two nations, 
could hardly have been yet even indirectly affected by the 
Mussulman propaganda. 

We may well quote in original a few of Professor Thom- 
sen’s own words I'egarding the st 3 de of the incriptioiis : — 

“ Coinine trait typiqiie . . . il faiit surtout signaler la 
“ figure . . . qui (l>nsiste il exprimer la imlme idee en deux 
“phrases coordonoes . . . sous forme d’antithese. Non 
“seulement cette figure donne au stjh nn eachet tout par- 
tienlier de force et de charme, mais . . . elle se presente 
‘‘ egalement ii nous comme un auxiliaire extremement 
^^mportant relafciveiiient a la juste intelligence de heancoup 
“ de passages ... Si nous y ajoutous encore que bon nombro 
“ des inetapliores . . . se retrouvent aujourd’hui meme dans 
“ la poesie popnlaire de diverses tribus turques, . . . tout ceci 
vient se resmner nee impression tout a fait a part que 
“laissent ces anciennes inscriptions. On dirait presqne de 
“lointaius echos d’une epopee nationale, tour a tour trioin- 
“ phants et pleins d’une douloureuse tristesse, qui viendraient 
nous frapper, enianant de ces pierres moiissues dans 
‘‘lesqnelles la voix se ranime anjourdTuii ! ” 

Our space will not allow of a close examination into all 
the points of difference between Dr. lladloff and Dr. Thom- 
sen ; but we may indicate one or two Iiere and there. In tlio 
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opening sentences of Monument I the Khan speaks of the 
Turkish Empire as extending from the Kadirkan Mountains 
on the East to the Iron Gate on the West, Professor Radloff 
reads Kadarhan, and takes it to be an ordinary adjective, 
meaning “wooded.” There can be no question that the 
Iron (iate is not the one of that name at Derband on the 
Caspian, but the one near Samarcand, ten English miles, 
or, according to Dr. Thomsen’s citation, sixty-three English 
miles, south-east of the city of Kash, The question raised 
by Dr. Thomsen whether the word idioksis can refer to the 
division of the Turks into so many “arrows” or tribes, is 
certainly an interesting one ; but it must be pointed out that 
the use of the word “arrows” in the sense of tribal 
division ” is only mentioned by the Chinese as having been in 
use among the later Western Turks. Such points as these, 
however, cannot be expected to deepl;^' interest the general 
reader, and can in fact only secure the attention of even 
specialists when they have both RadlofF’s and Thomsen’s 
complete transcriptions befoi*e them to make clear what is meant. 

One very remarkable and interesting point has arisen in 
connection with the Turkish inscriptions which brings the 
Greeks, Tartars, and Chinese accounts incontestably into one 
force, and furnishes at least one common point de repaire 
touching the identity of which there can be no doubt. 
Theophylactus Simocatta, in his account of the Turks, 
mentions one of their colonies called Taugast, which name, so 
far back as 1828, Klaproth bad already shown must neces- 
sarily refer to China, though he was unable to explain the 
o'aison d'etre of the term. The Chinese, in describing the city 
of Almalik near Kuldja under date 1221-4, state that the 
inhabitants of that place styled the Chinese Tau'-wha-sM^ a 
name which they do not attempt to explain, but which 
Brctschneider twenty years ago compared with the Turkish 
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word tamgad. In the Orchon inscriptions Tahgash is 
consistently used in the sense of Chinese.” The Turkish 
word Tupid^ for Tibetans,” corresponds precisely with the 
Cliinese Thipo (commonly read T^nfan). There was also an 
Ouigonr tribe called Tupo : but the inherent quality of botli 
the first and second syllables etymologically excludes the 
supposition that this can possibly be meantj apart from the 
fact that they lived in the extreme north so late as the 7th 
century. The Apar of the Turks naturally suggest to us the 
Avars of Europe ; but the Chinese distinctly mention the 
A-pah (the etymological value of which is A~bar) as being an 
early Ouigonr tribe whose chief is mentioned as coming over 
to China in the 8th century. The Avares of T. Simocatta 
cannot jiossihly be these, but are much more likely to he tbe 
Chinese who disappeared from Chinese ken during 

the Gth century, appearing in Eastern Europe about A.D. 558, 
according to Menander Protector. Dr. Eadloff makes one 
tribe Parpurim out of what Dr. Thomsen divides into two, 
namely, the Apar and Apiirim. Dr. Thomsen is probably 
right, for Dalobiaii Ehan, the first schismatic Khan of the 
w'est, had also been known as the A-po Khan : this was at the 
beginning of the 7tli centmy, and the title was continued 
after Dalobian’s death. About the Kirghiz and Kurikans 
there is no manner of doubt: Turkish and Chinese accounts 
agree perfectly. The Chinese describe the Kirghiz language 
as being the same as that of the Ouigours, though Dr. Thom- 
sen seems to doubt if they were originally Turks. The latest 
authorities cited in the Encyclopaedia Britaiinica describe 
their speech as ‘‘ pure Turkish in structure, but mixed 
with Mongolian, Persian, and even a few Arab words.” 
Menander calls them Xerxis, and the Khan Dizabul is said 
to have given a Kirghiz slave to Zemarchus in A.D. 5G9. 
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Their southern frontier were the T^amnan mountains 
described by Professor Thomsen, apparently through mis- 
apprehension, as Tangnou. The Thirty Tartars ” cannot 
well be other than the Tungusic hordes known to the 
Chinese as Sldh-ioei or Shirvi,® the southern branch of 
which wo are told was subdivided into twenty-five tribes, 
and the northern into nine. Amongst these tribes were the 
M}ing-wa^ j)robably the future Mung-ha or ‘‘ Mongols.” 
From the earliest times the Chinese describe the Tartars as 
being north-west of the Kitans or Cathayans, which is the 
exact position which all accounts agree in giving to the early 
Mongols. Just as the Cathayans were a Tungusic race 
bordering on, and therefore presumably mixed with, the 
Turks, so would the Mongols, who according to Eemusat, 
grafted Turkish traditions upon their own history naturally 
allow their native tongue, whatever it was, to become largely 
affected by Turkish. The essential ditferences however 
between the Mongol and Turkish languages are not very 
clearly brought out in Remnsat’s learned treatise upon the 
Tartars, which, in truth, is full of serious errors, and only 
intended at best to be a suggestive or preliminary study. 

Both Dr. Radloff and Dr. Thomsen agree in making 
the first Turkish ancestor to be Biunin Khan, and this 
Bumin cannot he other than Chinese Tumen, — Abnlghazi’s 
Timiaua ; but it is just as difficult to suggest an explanation 
of this difference in nomenclature as it is to account for the 
Thirty Tartars of the Turks being called by the Chinese S]nh- 
or of the Tatabi of the Turks being called Hi or Khcmo-Tli 
by the Chinese. The Djarud Mongols now occupy the territory 
once held by the Z/i, and it is remarkable that, whilst classing 
tliem as a Tungusic race, the Chinese mention them in 
detail along with other Turks, and not along with other 
Tungusos : Iicnce we may safely assume that certain border 
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tribes were of mixed blood, just as we find whole villages of 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine as much German as French, 
and the same with other frontier peoples in Europe, 

The passages referring to the gods of the Turks — the 
gods of land and water, — together wdth the half dozen pas- 
sages preceding them, receive somewhat different treatment 
at the hands of the two professors : for an outsider the 
general meaning arrived at is much the same, and at any rate 
the Chinese make distinct mention of both “ Earth ’’ and 
Water worship, so that we may be content to leave the 
exact grammatical bearings of each allusion to specialists in 
the Turkish tongues. What is certain at least is that the 
religion was still pure Shamanism, without the faintest trace 
of Mussulman, Christian, or Buddhistic influence. 

There is one passage in ^vhich, though totally ignorant of 
the Turkish language, we think that Dr, Eadloff must be 
right and Dr. Thomsen wrong. This is where the Khau 
Bilza, recounting the early exploits of his father Ivutlug, says : 

Das Volk aber hatte seine turkischen Sitten aufgegeben,” 
which Dr. Thomsen translates : “ il abolit les peuples et 

leurs institutions turques.” Both agree in the following 
sentence that “ the people were once more brought back to 
the institutions of their fathers,” so that it is more reasonable 
to suppose that Dr. Eadloff’s version is the correct one, that is, 
if the original Turkish words can be made to bear it. On the 
other hand Dr. Thomsen is probably right in making two 
officials— 'the ydl)gou and the c/iad— out of what Dr. Radloff 
turns into eine Jabgug-Schad.” Jahgu, or in the objective 
case jalging, is a most interesting word : the Chinese call it 
yep-hu^ but tell us specially to pronounce the initial as a 
sibilant, and thus the words being both in the lower tone, 
the total effect is meant to be zep-ghu or so far at 

least as \vo can calculate back old forms from a comparison 
3 
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of modern dialacts : the meaning they attach to it is the 
agnates” of the Khan, and they appear often to nse the 
term loosely in the sense of the prince,” “ the viceroy,” very 
much as in the later Roman Empire there were one or more 
Co33ars under or nearly co-ordinate with a supreme Augustus, 
In one instance the Khan of the West is given the title of 
Suzerain Zep-lfti,” or in Chinese “ Thing Zep-hu,” which, 
in the absence of any other way of accounting for the name 
Dizabul, leads us to suppose that the syllables zah-ul must bo 
a Greek corruption oijab-liu. The schad^ written in Chinese 
shall or shat^ do not appear among the earlier Turkish 
officials, and possibly may be a form of the Persian word 
which we usually write Shah Right and Left officials styled 
chat are also mentioned in the eighth century, whilst the 
Khan Mogilan himself was also known as “ the Little Shat.” 
Just as the ancient Hiung-nu title doghrh was used alterna- 
tively with its Chinese form “Wise Prince,” so the Left and 
Right shat or ch^ah may have been used simultaneously with 
the older title, which was in fact borne by Mogilan’s brother, 
the Ugin Kiil or K61. At the same time we can hardly 
agree with Professor Thomsen that Kutlug’s son Meku, who, 
according to the Chinese, was made Left chesah during liis 
uncle and predecessor’s reign, is the same person as Kutlug’s 
son Mekilien (Mogilan), who is described as being Left Wise 
Prince when his uncle died. Meanwhile it may be pointed 
out that 699 is the date the Chinese give for Mekll’s appoint- 
ment, whilst Mogilan tells us, “ I was appointed in my 24th 
year,” which, as he was eight when his father died in 690 or 691, 
would make him twenty-four in 706 or 707, Further scrutiny 
of the Chinese records will probably elucidate this point. The 
Tardouch tribe, over which Mekii was appointed sohad, may 
possibly be the Turks called slia-t^o by the Chinese ; but 
thoiigli the position of the Sha-t‘o agrees with that assigned 
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to the Tardoueh, it must be confessed that the histoi^y of the 
slia-fo says nothing of any such event. 

Dr. Thomsen does not appear to be able to come to any 
definite conclusion as to who the Tokoixz-ogouz or ‘^Nine 
Ogouz” 'were, though he appears to see clearly that in a 
general sense the Ouigours must be meant. As a matter 
of fact, in A.D. 742 the Nine Clans are specifically 
mentioned by the Chinese under the head ‘‘Ouigours.” 
After the collapse of the Turkish power, the Ouigour Khan 
was settled by the Chinese Emperor in the old Turkish 
country, and took the title of Kntlug Bilga. He I’cmoved 
his ordo to a spot 600 English miles north of the northernmost 
bend of the Yellow River between the River Khm (Orchon) 
and the TJteken Hills, having the “mouth of the desert 100 
(English) miles to his north” and then possessing “the 
whole of the Nine Clans’ land.” The “mouth of the desert” 
must mean the road from Kiachta to TJliasutai. The only 
ditficnlty about the names of the Nine Clans is to decide how 
the ungainly Chinese syllables are to be divided and grouped, 
and when properly grouped, what Turkish syllables they are 
intended to represent ; they appear to be something like 
Ghutukar, Knramurkar, Merkasikher, Amurtik, Kazar, 
Ghurrusu, Tokmurkar, Gheizamur, and Yokrakar, the last 
being the family name of the ruling Ouigour tribe. More- 
over, in the history of the Turks proper, the Chinese say that 
Kntlug (/.<?. the father of Mogilan, who boasts that his father 
conquered the “ Neufogouz ” ) “ rallied the remnants of his 
men, and proceeded to rob and raid the Nine Clans, appoint- 
ing his younger brother Morchbr (uncle of Mogilan) as 
scJiad^ and his son Tusik Beg as The “Bar 

Khan,” who puzzles Dr. Thomsen so much, is undoubtedly 
“PaA- 5 ^ Beg” who is mentioned in 649 as having sur- 
rendered to China. As Kutlug died between 690 and 692, 
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the jump of 43 years would not be excessive, especially as 
Bar ” may be a hereditary title like “ Bilga.” Mogilan 
says that his uncle succeeded his father d’aprcs I’usage,’’ or 
‘‘nach der Sitte;^’ but the Chinese tell us he usurped the 
throne, which rightfully belonged to Mogilan. 

Paragraphs 16 to 19 disclose several serious discre-’ 
pancies between the translations of Dr. RadloflP and those of 
Dr. Thomsen, but these we must leave to specialists in the 
Turk dialects, Mogilan describes the Khan of Turglis as being 
of Turk breed “like ourselves.’’ This corresponds with what 
the Chinese say : they — the Tllrgas — were branch families 

of the Western Turks,” and ‘Hhe Turks were their neigh- 
bours on their north-east.” The Chinese accounts of this 
war agree perfectly with Mogilan’s statements. They add 
that, after the Turks had retired eastwards, one Sulnk, chief 
of the P‘olo (? Bara) tribe, set up as (Tiirglis) Khan. This 
must surely be the “Bars Beg” of whom Mogilan speaks; 
but unfortunately this part of the Turkish text is mutilated. 
However, he states clearly that he gave a sister in marriage 
to Bars, whilst the Chinese say that Suluk had not only a 
Turkish wife, but also a Tibetan wife and a Chinese wife, or 
at least one sent from China. There is a wide difference 
between Dr. Radloff’s “dem batten wir unsere seehs Stamme 
der KunUcJiajug verliehen,” and Dr. Thomsen’s “ et nous lui 
donnames ma soeur cadette pour epouse.” Dr. Thomsen’s 
quoncu-jiig — if we suppose it to be the accusative in ug of the 
Chinese kung-clm^ “a princess,” — is at least translatable, 
and in accordance with fact, whereas huntscliajug has no 
apparent meaning at all. The Manchu princesses given to 
the Mongols are still called kung-chuj and there are several 
instances in Turkish history of Chinese Emperors conferring 
this title (meaning daughter of the Emperor ”) upon women 
of Turkish blood, just as the title cli^in-wang or prince of the 
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blood is and was conferred upon foreign Tartar princes and 
Kings of Corea. 

Chinese history does not support the accounts given by 
Mogilan of the conquests of Mdrchor over the Kirgliiz ; but 
they state that this people had no intercourse with China before 
A.D. 048, when, hearing of the submission to the Chinese 
Emperor of the various Ouigours, they also sent tribute ; so 
that we are probably safe in assuming that the Chinese heard 
nothing of any Turk conquests in the far w^est. The KengU’^ 
Tcmnan of the Kirghiz, which Dr. Thomsen describes as 
inconmi^ and suggests may he the modern Tarbagatai, is 
undoubtedly the T^an-^man range, touching which the Chinese 
say: ‘‘The Kirghiz are away 1,000 (English) miles to 
the north-west of the Ouigours and impinge on the 
man Hills to the south.” After this passage occurs in 
Dr. Thomsen’s version the following, which, so far as we can 
discern, does not appear in the Turkish at all, certainly not 
in Dr, Radloff’s translation : “ le frere cadet ne connaissait 
pas son fr^re aine le fils ne connaissait pas son pere ; ” but, 
as Dr. Thomsen himself says : “ en attendant, je dois inoi- 
mcme renoncer k en troiiver la solution ” of certain passages 
in the immediate context, we may assume that the Turkish 
text is a little unsatisfactory here : at any rate the divergences 
of opinion between the two savants here become more 
accentuated. Dr. Kadloff’s “ dichten Bergwalds ” is not 
likely to be so correct as Dr. Thomsen’s “ foret sacree 
d’Eutuken,” for in the Chinese histories the U-te-kien 
Mountains are over and over again mentioned, not, as 
Dr. Thomsen says, in the same sense as Mount Toukin, 
hut evidently near it. As early as A.D. 390 the Uk->ti-Jcien 
appears as the name of the chief of a tribe called Heh-‘t^up4hi 
(? Ghurtlirin), and the Ouigour tribes called Yeu'-do or &- 
yen-do are stated to have occupied the Ui-tuk-kin Range, 
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which would be near Urga or Karakorum. In flying before 
the Tibetans for refuge in China, the Sha-t''o Turks folio w’’ed 
the line of the U-te-'lden Hills. The Ouigour Khan’s ordo 
was between the Orchon and the U-te-kmi Hills 600 miles 
north of the northernmost bend of the Yellow River. It thus 
becomes almost a certainty that, whether one or more of 
these names is or is not identical with the other, the U^-te-kien 
Ran ere must be south of the desert and not far from China, 
and no doubt the same in effect as Rashid-eddin’s Utikan. 

Dr. Eadloff translates ; “ Ziisammon mit meinem Brudor 
ila zwei Schad waren,” against Dr. Thomson’s ; de concert 
avoe mon fr^jre et le,^ deux chads.” Our previous remarks 
upon the possibility of shah being a mere Persian form of the 
ancient doghri^ or ^‘Woi’thy Prince,” may be consulted. 
According to different Chinese statements Kiil was a Worthy 
Prince and Mogilan was also one; Mekti was a shah, and 
Mogilan was a shah ; Kill was also a doghrL W e have 
shown that Mekii cannot well be the same as Mogilan. The 
presumption seems reasonable that there were three brothers, 
and that shah, doghri and Men-ioang (‘^Worthy Prince”) all 
three mean Caesar ” or Viceroy.” In fact the Yollig tegin who 
composed the inscription is more likely to be a fourth brother 
than a cousin. Mogilan here again couples the Kitai and the 
Tatabi in one. The Japanese it may be remarked, by a 
process called nigori or thickening,” convert the initial h into 
a b when the syllable beginning with A follows another ending 
with a vowel. Thus hi-hachi, or “ fire-box,” becomes hi-bachi. 
In a paper upon the sirailarit}^ between certain Burmese and 
Japanese peculiarities (published by the Japan Asiatic Society), 
ive have also drawn attention to a form of nigori in Burmese. 
Even in Corean the same thing exists to a limited extent. If, 
then, we assume that the word Tata is merely a qualificatory 
of Hi (as the Chinese style the people who are always 
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coupled with the Kitans), we thus get the “iZi Tartars’’ or 
Tata-hL A Chinese work called the CMng-tsz T^ung says ; 
The I'ata occupy land north-west “of the Kitan, and their 
horde emanates from another branch of the Sha’-t^o [Turks].” 
Ill the first century a Chinese general uamed Ton Hien “ pushed 
as far as 5,000 li (1,800 miles) from the Chinese frontier into 
the heart of the Tata (or Tatar) country.” In G30 the 
Turkish Khan Gheri ^Svas severely defeated at a j)lace in 
Tata land” called Yin Shan, and in A.D. 880 the SJia-t^o 
Turks, after revolting in North Shan Si, ^4iad to take refuge 
with the 2'aia (or Tatar), a race akin to the Iloh-hoh [or 
ancient Manchns].” In 960 the Tata (or Tatar) ‘^^a race 
akin to the Moh-holi^ living north of Ordous, sent tribute ” to 
the Sha-'t'^o Turkish Emperor then ruling over part of China 
us a vassal of the Kitan Emjieror to his north. After Ton 
Hien’s great victory, the Tunguses “ occupied the Northern 
Hiung-nu Khan’s territory.” At the beginning of the 3rd 
century we read of a powerful Tungusic chief named T^a-tun^ 
and several centuries earlier a “Middle T^a^tun or T^a-tid 
land” is mentioned much farther west. De Giiigiies and 
others make the scene of Ton Hien’s victory somewhere near 
the Irtish ; hut the utmost that we can extract from the 
obscure and complicated evidence is that the Modern Urga 
region, — in fact, the region of the Orkhoii, Kerulon and 
Onon is really meant. All that we can say for certain is that 
the Tata were north-west of the Kitans, and 1,600 miles 
away from China ; that they afterwards occupied lands once 
inhabited by races of (what was later called) Turkish stock ; 
that they are variously described as Turkish and Tungusic; 
that they are grouped by the Chinese historians with Turks 
when called by the name Hi; that Persian historians connect 
the word Tatar with the Mongols ; and that everything points 
to Mongols, Tatars, Tatabi and Hi being an intermediate or 
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mixed race wedged in between the Turkish and Tungusic 
stocks. 

A considerable part of Inscription I is also repeated 
upon Inscription II, a part of the Turkish inscription 
upon Kill tegin’s^ stone is repeated in the Turkish 
inscription upon Mogilan’s stone ; the last sentences of 
this common portion are thus differently translated by 
Dr. Kadloff and Dr. Thomsen : ^‘Die trefHichen Stamme und 
die Chanswiirde habe ich gross geinacht, das Volk in den 
vier Eeken yerfolgend, habe ich zur Ruhe gebracht, ohne 
Feindschaft hingen meine Ohane an mir ; and Parmi 
cenx dont le pouple, et les kagan se joignirent inoi (?) j’ai 
fait du bieu (?). Beaiicoup do peuples aux quatre coins du 
monde out ete pacifies par moi, et amenes a cesser les 
hostilites^ beaucoup se sont soumis a moi.’* It will thus be 
seen that, when the original text treats of abstract rather 
than concrete ideas, difference of opinion, not sufficiently 
grave to imbue the outsider with any feeling of doubt as to 
the capacity of either savant to give us the best general 
sense, may fairly arise owing to the vagueness of the original 
text, and the lack of sufficient historical data to enable 
translators to realise the exact point alluded to. 

On the death of his father Kutlng, Kul married the 
widow, “il tint lieu de mari,” “istzum Manne geworden.” 
In a note Dr. Thomsen says : ‘‘ on ne doit pas entendre 
effectivement epouse.” On the contrary, both amongst the 
ancient Hiung-nu Turks) and Sien-pi {i.e. Oathayan 
Tartars) it was the invariable rule for a son to marry his 
step-mothers, so that we must either suppose the Katun, 
or queen, to have been a step-mother, or believe that, as 
Dr. Thomsen suggests, Prince Kill merely protected his own 
natural mother as a husband would have done. The Tartars 
certainly never married their natural mothers, and in the one 
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case wlieii a Cliiuese Emperor (Kao Tsung) married his 
father’s concnbiae (afterwards the Empress Wn) it is almost 
certain that a laxity so abhorrent to the Chinese mind was 
borrowed from Turkish ideas. Indeed the founder of the 
T‘ang dynasty seems to have had Turkish blood in him on his 
mother’s side. 

Menander Protector mentions the subjection by the 
Turks of the Sogdians (Sogdaitai) and Haiathals (Ephthalites), 
and the Turks themselves mention, when Kul was twenty-six 
years old (Le. A.D. 709-10), an exjiedition against Alti- 
Tchoub (Six Tchoub) and tlie Sogdak (called by the 
Chinese Suk-tek). Dr, Thomsen says the Chinese make no 
mention of this conquest *; but the following statement from 
the T‘ang History undoubtedly alludes to it ; Ulega^ after 
a severely contested but unsuccessful fight with the Caliph 
Empire.;, begged assistance, which was refused, from the 
Emperor: afterwards he prayed that his son-Turghot might 
be made Prince of Ts‘ao, and Morclibr Prince of Mi. 
Granted.” Wc have already seen that between 708 and 713 
Arab diplomacy was successful at the Chinese Court. The 
Feh-slii^ or History of the Toha Tunguses (contemporary 
with Tumen Khan), says that Ts‘ao and six other 

states have become part of the powerful state of K‘ang ” (i.e. 
ISr.E. of Caspian) ; and tlie Sui-sld or History of the Sui 
(contemporary with the first nine khans) says that these 
states w'cre all governed by princes of Yile^clil (Le. Ephtha- 
lite) descent. The Six Tchoub ” may perhaps refer to the 
Ten Western Clans, or Ten Arrows, of the Turks, who were 
re-organized about A.D. 630 into Five great ChiXe of the 
Turuk tribe under the Eastern Viceroy, and Five Djigin of 
the Nushpir tribe under the Western Viceroy. The Five 
Turuk were east of the khan’s capital (Suiye) near Issekul, 
and the Five Nushpir were west. After several revoluiious 

i 
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one Ilbirok Shapora Jabgu Khan came to the throne, and 
the K^ang states admitted his authority ; he formed an 
alliance -with China in 641. Western Turk history after 
this becomes very confusing, but the Emperor Kao Tsung 
divided their territory into departments up to the frontiers 
of Persia. This appears to have been under the Khan Ghoru 
about A.D. 659. In 679 Su-ye was made the headquarters 
of the Chinese Resident, and strongly fortified. The Turk 
Morclior is said to have made marauding attacks in 
A.D. 705-6, and then the Tiirgas replaced the Western Asena 
family, and one Uchile became Khan. Further close 
researcli will be necessary to identify the Ulega and Turghot 
mentioned above, as the passage is aij isolated one ; but very 
probably Ulega is a misprint, with two characters subverted, 
and should be Uchile, for the Chinese tell us that in 703 the 
“Ten clan domain had been encroached upon by Murchor 
and Uchile ; at any rate we have shown that the Chinese 
actually do, to all intents and purposes, mention the Sogdian 
conquests, and they also mention a chile named Tut or Tur in 
A.D. 714 as being Viceroy over the Five Nushpir. 

The Ongtoutouk or Ungtnduk of the Turks is the 
Chinese “General (tii-tuh) Wang,” or Wong-tsun, who in 
720 organized a combined attack upon the Turks; wang can- 
not here mean King,” as suggested by Dr. Thomsen. The 
Chinese describe how the Turks defeated this combination. 
The Turkish inscription goes on to say that “when Kill w^as 
thirty-one” {i.c\ about 715) he fought a battle with 
Tschatscha-Siinki or Tchatcha-sengun, who, as Dr. Thomsen 
rightly supposes, is the Turkish general (tsiang-^hun) employed 
by the Chinese, surnamed Sha-cha, with personal name Chung-i ; 
this man is mentioned by the Chinese as fighting against 
Mbrchbr in 698-9, and also against the Cathay aus at about 
the same date ; we are bound to assume, therefore, that he 
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continued to serve another fifteen years or so. In fact the 
Chinese state that somewhere between 705 and 711 he was 
tried by court-martial for suffering a defeat at Morchdr’s 
hands. 

The name Jeginsilig-^Beg (or Yeghin)^ given by Kill to 
one of his best horses, probably represents the word which we 
have hitherto translated GJiekin, a Turkish title borne by 
Mogilan’s grandfather Kutlug, the initial of the first Chinese 
syllable having an inherent ‘‘power” capable of becoming 
either a guttural or a soft aspirate. “ Dans son armure efc 
son . . . ? il atteignit de fleches plus do cent,” says 

Dr. Thomsen, against Dr. Radloff’s : “ Als Ersatz fiir diese 
nahm er hundertfache Yergcltung, und anstatt ihrer Trefflich- 
keit (?) nahm er filr jeden Kopf den Werth eines Tiiman,” — 
a very considerable difference. Dr. RadloiTs “ die Landver- 
walter die UIug-Erkin ” is more likely to be Dr. Thomsen’s 
“les Yer-Bayirkou (et?) les Ouloug-lrken (?) ;” for we 
are told by the Chinese that in 716 Mdrchdr marched north 
to punish the Pa-ye-ku. This syllable Pa (t) is the same as 
that used to spell the names Ahar tribe and JBa7\^ Khan. 
The Ouloug or Ulug must be the Chinese U4oh-hou or Z7-Zo- 
liun of the “ Yu-ki-ni (? Irken) water,” living near the River 
Onon, and mentioned as early as A.D. 443. The T‘ang his- 
tory mentions the U4o-hu amongst those tribes (the Hi) 
which we have already suggested were eaidy Mongols, and 
probably these were too. They were also called Z7-7m, but the 
Chinese tell us this is a corruption of speech : this last name 
was also one of the many names given to the early Ouigours : 
the Cathayans were on their south, the Moh4ioh (Manchus) to 
their east, and the Wu’-wan Tiinguses to their north. They 
were 1,500 English miles from Ta-t‘ung Fu in Shan Si, and 
2,100 from Si-an Fu in Shen Si, One of the early Ouigour 
Khans, who took the Sanskrit name of Budhisatva (or 
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P^u-sat), is said to Lave Lad an able motlier named V-lo-hun, 
Thus everything points to the Ouloug being of Ouigour stock. 

The mention of the Altyn-jish or Golden Mountains, in 
connection with the Irtish or Artisch Kiver and the Kirgiz and 
Turgils conquests, makes it perfectly clear that the Altai* are 
here meant ; but these cannot possibly be the same as the 
Kin Shan or Golden Mountains south of which ancient Turks 
lived. There are many Kin Shan in China, and Williams’ 
map gives one range, Altyn Tagh, about half-way between 
the Irtish and Kokonor : even this is far west of the old 
Turkish position, and nothing coiild be more certain than that 
this last was somewhere not far north of modern Kan-chou 
Fn. 

Dr. Thomson’s explanation of the Tnrkisli term Kara 
Tiirgas or Black Tiirgas as indicating what the Chinese 
term the black faction” under Suliik as distinct from the 
Yellow faction under Sokor, is undoubtedly correct ; besides, 
the Chinese tell us that Mbrchcir had in 711 set out to 
chastise Sokor. Also meritorious is his identification of 
Jinchu-ugiig, “ la riviere des Perles,” wdth the River 
Sogd, or Zarafshan (“spreader of gold”), the Polytimetos or 
“precious” of the Greeks. In a fragment of Monument III 
the Chinese inscription mentions a CMn-chu River (meaning 
“ Pearl River ”), and M. Deveria is undoubtedly right in 
suggesting that this name is an imitation of the Tnrkisli 
sound. As often happens in Chinese, it has been possible 
also to imitate tbe meaning; Chm-clm is still colloquial 
northern Chinese for “ pearl,” its true meaning being “ true 
pearl.” De Gnignes mentions a Chen-chu River in tbe Hi 
region, not far from the old capital of the Wu-sun Tartars, 
and Chen-chu was not only the name of a Sie-yen4^o Khan, 
as pointed out by M. Deveria, but also of one of the Western 
Turk jahgu or Khans, In one place connected with these 
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fights Dr, Tliomseu and Dr. Radloff translate very differently ; 
the former has : “ c’etaient des liommes braves qui nous 
avaient aitaqne/’ against “ qr hatte sich an die Tochter eines 
Helden gemacht.” 

Next follows the transcription on the North side of the 
stone. Dr. Thomsen’s lutta centre le Kochou-toutoiik” 
has more reason about it than Dr. Radloff’s Zusanimen 
fassten sie sich ; ” for the Umtouk of IJo-cliou (near Tnrfan)> 
as suggested by Dr. Thomsen in one of his final notes, is 
])robably meant. But there is perhaps a still better alternative. 
The Ttirgas general Ko-shu Han served the Chinese at just 
this time, and in A.D. 747 was appointed Viceroy of An-si : 
since the Emperor Thii Tsung’s time the viceroy of this place 
had had under him the whole west, inoduding Su-ye, Kashgar, 
Kuche and Khoten. If Ko-shu was old enough in 747 to be a 
viceroy, we may assume that twenty or thirty years earlier — 
especially as the Turldsli dates are vague about here — he was 
old enough to fight against his own countrymen. The 
Turkish inscription says : Kill tpgin ayant 37 ans, le peuple 
des Karlouk devint un vaillant ennenii.” Dr. Thomsen put 
this Karlouk expedition down to about A.D. 714. The 
Cdiinese histories say : The Kor-lo-hik soldiers were sturdy 
and always ready to fight: in the 1st year of K^ai-yiian 
[A.D. 713] they came twice to courfc.” But nothing is said of 
their rising power until A.D. 742; so that we may M^ell 
suppose their missions were sent to China in order to obtain 
protection against the Turks. Dr. Thomsen’s battle prfes de 
la sainte source (?) du Tamag” becomes in Dr. Eadloff’s 
hands auf deni Berge Tamgydyk klimpften wir.” Possibly 
this place may be what the Ohinese call the T^'am-hm Hills, 
23 English miles north Karaliodjo, the residence of the first 
Khan of the Sie-ijen-t^o people when they rebelled in A.D, 603 
against Olnilo, Khan of the Western Turks. The Turkish 
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inscription, having just stated that tlieKarlouk war took place 
when Kill was thirt 3 ^-seven years old^ now unaccountably goes 
on to say that “ this battle took place when Kill was thirty years 
of age/’ and again ; “Kul tegin avait alors 41 ans.” On both 
occasions seated upon his charger, Alpchaltchi, which horse 
again appears [in A.D, 716] ‘^quand I’empire de inon oncle 
fut epuise.” The battle near la ville de Togou ” is bei 
der stadt Silki-togo” in Dr. Radloff’s version, but neither 
this word nor the “ Izgil ” nation can be as yet at all 
identified. The tribe of the ^^Edinz” against whom Kill 
fought at an unidentified place called Kiischligak are styled 
Oguz ” b}^ KadlofF, apparently by mistake. Dr. Thomson 
identifies them with the A-tieh of the Chinese; but this is 
not very satisfactory, as the Chinese historians tell us the 
A-lieli wore once called A-shet or A-shi (i) : moreover the 
sound A-tieli is doubtful, as it is occasionally written a-pa 
and has already done part duty, as above mentioned, for 
a4>ai\ Still, one Hie-tie Sz-t^ai^ which appears to mean /Sr- 
t^ai, chief of the Sie-tie, is mentioned in connection with the 
a-tieh or a-pah^ and it is also stated that, about A.D. 715-G, 
he came over jvith his horde to the Chinese interest ; was 
granted the imperial surname of Li ; and under the name Li Sz- 
t^ai continued to serve China ; so that this passage may w^ell 
refer to the Ediz. As for the River Tschusch, or Schusch, can 
this be the Ohu or Sti-ye River near Issekiil ? There can be 
no doubt that the eleven men “de la race des Tongra” killed 
pendant les fuiierailles de Tonga were, as guessed by 

Dr. Thomsen, persons of the LungAo tribe of Cuigours 
during the obsequies of T^wig-o fe-kHn, who, according to the 
Chinese, was killed in A.D. 714 whilst attacking the modern 
Urumtsi : the Chinese say : “ from A.D. 650 to 750 little or 
nothing was heard of the "Pung-lo, since their first visit to the 
Emperor T^ai Tsimg.” Dr, Thomsen translates noiis luttiinfies 
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conire les Ogouz a Ezglienti-kadaz/’ and Dr. Iladloff 
Kampften wir mit den Ogus nnterlialb des AsgiiatL” Ifc 
is difficnlfc to hazard any reasonable suggestion touching 
Ezghenti, but a river called Shi (t) Kien or Shirgen is 
mentioned, near the Mimg-toa tribe, as flowing into or out of 
the Kerulon. The two translations are here very wide apart. 

Dr. Thomsen has; “let transperca deux homines [ .]. 

Cette armee [fut tuee?] la. Apres avoir hiverne dans la 
forteresse d’Amga-Kourgan, nous mimes en inarche, an 
printemps, Farmee vers les Ogouz;’’ and Dr. E-adloff: “Aber 
zLir Stadt ging es nicht. Dort todteten wir viele Ogus. Aus 
Furcht Zogen wir in der Ebene des Jyschsap mit einem 
Heere gegen die Ogus.” Where the two learned Doctors 
disagree to this extent we may be excused from suggesting 
anything better ; but it is the more unfortunate that 
there should be so wide a divergence, here, as this was the 
battle in which Kill lost his life. Chinese history mentions 
his death in A.D. 731, and also the very stone (which has 
just been discovered on the Orkhou) sent and engraved in his 
honour by command of the Emperor : it is added that 
Mogilan, who was poisoned in A.D. 73d by the Mei4uk Olior, 
had exactly the same honour paid to his memory. One of 
the Chinese envoys sent to condole was Lii Hiang, and it is 
therefore more probable that Dr. Thomsen’s recording of the 
Turkish as “ Isiyi Likeng ” is right than Dr. Hadlofl’s Isji- 
Liki.” Just as IVo-choit was Ko-shu^ so does Hiang become 
Keiig for want in Turkish of an A: in modern Japanese all 
the Chinese h are A, without one exception. The “bolane 
vom Tiirgas-Chan ” are more correctly given by Dr. Thomsen 
as the^“CLON from the Khan of Tibet”: the initial B is 
silent, and such Tibetan officers^frequently appear in Chinese 
history as Im, The whole of this portion, giving a des- 
cription of the envoys sent by various states to offer 
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condolences, is translated by Dr. Thomsen with more 
apparent show of likelihood than by Dr. Radloff. The Khan 
of the Kirghiz sends Tardoucli and Inantohon-tclionr (EaJ- 
loff's Inautschmur). The word Tardonoh has already been 
discussed. The six Chinese characters Hop I-nan-toliou Mo- 
ho are found on another stone fragment, and are evidently 
intended for “ Alp Inantchou Moglio,” the last being a title 
common to many Tartar tribes. The Tchang-Sengun sent by 
China is undoubtedly the tsiang-hiln or General Tchang 
who, the Chinese histories tell us, went with Lii Hiang to 
condole. 

We now proceed to the insczdption on the south side of 
the stone, which Dr. Thomsen regards as the introduction to 
the whole. The Khan addresses himself to his relatives, 
nobles, and people generally. The officers which he calls his 
schadapit cannot be identified with any of the Turkish titles 
which the Chinese ti'y to give us, such as apo, djilifat (M. 
Schlegel’s souUpat), etc. The “ tarkats (?) ” of Dr. Thomsen 
may be the same as the tarkan, which the Chinese always call 
tai-kan^ and which are perhaps the Khan named Tourkhanfcli 
of the Greeks, or more likely still, the tarkhan officer of 
Menander. Mogilan announces that lie has carried his arms 
into the Chinese province of Shantung, hut this hyperbole 
probably refers to services performed in his uncle Morchor's 
time ; he adds : ^‘mais je n’ai nullement touche a la mer (?),” 
or, according to Dr. Radloff : bin aber nicht zuin 

!lj'alui hmlibergegangen.’’ The Nine “Ersins,” which seem 
to have separated him from Tibet on the south, are a real 
puzzle : the Sha-fo Turks occupied a position between the 
Turks and Tibetans, and hal| a century later their chief 
accepted the Tibetan title of (B)LON above described. Mogi- 
lan here lays stress on the fact that the Butuken forest was 
the original scat and centre of Turkish authority. From this 
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point lie conquered the Bayirkon to the north, and the Nino 
Ersin to the south ; and, 2vhilst in this country^ he entered into 
relations with China. There are considerable differences here 
between the two translators of the Turkish text, and certainly 
Dr. Thomsen’s arguments in favour of his own views appear 
to us to he convincing. Dr. Radloff seems to have misappre- 
hended the sense of several consecutive passages. However, 
in face of the deliberate opinion of so distinguished a Turkish 
scholar, we make these observations, with all proper reserve ; 
simply remarking that Dr. Thomsen’s account seems to agree 
better with the meagre specific facts recorded in Chinese 
history, and with the general language used by the Chinese 
ill other places. The Turkish and Chinese accounts perfectly 
agree so far as touches the setting up of the stone, and the 
arrival of competent workmen from China. 

It is stated on the north-east corner of the stone that Kill 
tegin died in the “year of the sheep.” The day only, and 
not the moon is given, but as his funeral took place in the 
9th moon, it must have been before or in the autumn. It is 
perfectly easy to calculate hack all the ‘^‘sheep’’ years; the 
Chinese place his death in tlio 19th K’d^yiian (A.D. 731) and 
the stone is dated the 20tli K^ai-yiian : that one of the half- 
erased characters is ‘^seventh” and not “tenth” moon is the 
more probable inasmuch as the Chinese workmen would 
scarcely go north during the winter. Dr. Thomsen works 
out the date of the stone to be the 1st August A,D. 733,' and 
his reasoning seems conclusive on every point ; this would 
place Kid’s death in March 731. 

The south-east, south-west and west sides of the stone 
contain only a few words : on the west side occurs the 
•isolated name “Inantchoii Apa Yargan-tarkan,” which is 
interesting when compared with what has already been said 
touching most of those syllables. 
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Monument II. ^ 

This stone, in honour of Bilga Ivlian (Mogilan) himself, 
stands to the south of Khl tegin^s tablet. Unfortunately the 
C'hinese inscription is not nearly so well preserved as that 
upon Kill tegins monument : indeed, the legible sentences are 
so very fragmentary that there is scarcely more than the date 
(A.D. 734) to suggest to us that it really was in honour of 
Mogilan at all. The Turkisli inscription, however, is much 
more satisfactory, though even of that very much is 
irrecoverably lost, owing to the ravages of tijne. Like that 
upon Kill tegirCs stone, it begins by telling us that he suc- 
ceeded his nncle (or, as Dr. Thomsen seems to take it, his 
father) and was composed by the tegin Yollig : a considerable 
part of it, that is the historical retrospect, is word for word 
the same as in Monument I, which of course enables the 
tiunslators to be additionally sure of the exact meaning. 
Mogilan then goes on to say that in his 27th year he made an 
expedition against the Tangout. The Tibetans were known 
to the Chinese by this name, but at a much later date : 
Dr. Thomsen suggests that a Turkish race is here meant. It 
is perhaps more likely to refer to the Tang-hiang, a nation of 
Tibetan stock which then inhabited the Kokonor region ; for, 
in their history of the Sha-t^o Turks, the Chinese mention at 
this very date that these last moved a little north in order to 
avoid 4:he Tibetans : there seems no reason, at the same time, 
why the word Tangout should not have existed long before the 
Chinese learned to make use of it. 

In his 29th year Mogilan conducted an expedition 
against un peuple Je ma race an nom sacre de Basmil,” or, 
as Dr. Radloff has it, ‘‘das Volk meines weisen Basmal- 
Tdykut.” There can be little doubt than the Basmil are tlio 
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Pat-sik-mi or Pat’-sik-mit of the Chinese, whose resort was 
nolth of Urumtsi and south-east of the Kirghiz; they were 
first heard of by the Chinese about A.D. 580, and they were 
part of the combination formed by the Chinese general Wang 
in A.D. 720, when the Cathayans from the east and the 
jBasmil from the west were to cooperate against the Turks, 
but which combination, according to the Chinese, was con- 
founded by the astute policy of Mogilan’s premier and father- 
in-law, Tunyukuk. The events and dates agree perfectly in 
the Turkish and Chinese accounts. The following year ‘Hhe 
Tchik and Kirghiz became our enemies/’ says Mogilan. 
Possibly the Tchik are a nation styled Sih or Sip by the 
Chinese, and coupled with the Basmil by them. Or pei’haps 
the Shill or Shik state (Tashkend) may be meant. The 
Karluks for a time held possession of Smaller Shik state 
(about thirty miles from Tashkurgan), Dr. Thomsen goes on to 
say : Bn passant le Kem (I’lenissei) je fis une expedition 
centre les Tchik.” Dr. Radloff has it : Ich zog eilig (?) 
gegen die Tschik ans.” Dr. Thomsen is probably right, for 
the Chinese tell us that the Kirghiz used to cross the Kiem 
Hiver in boats. Centuries later Genghiz Khan assembled the 
various tribes at the River Kien, and the Chinese tell us the 
Kiem “flowed north-east into the sea of the north” ; east of 
the Kirghiz were the three “ snow-shoe and sledge-nsing ” 
Turk tribes called Tupo, Mireka, and Otchi, all under chiefs 
of djigin rank. The Basmil were also known to the Chinese 
as Orotchi. It would thus seem that some such stray Turks 
as the Yakut tribes (who call themselves Sokhalar or Lokha) 
lived east of the Kirghiz, for the Chiuese tell us the Snow- 
shoes ” and sledging Turks lived in birch-bark huts, and were 
often vassals of the Kirghiz. In the attack upon the Kirghiz 
on traversant la neige, qui avait la hauteur de ses lances, 
is Dr. Thomsen’s version of the “ das Geschleclit Batymy 
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Biiaber sehimpfe'iad ” of' Dr. Radloff. There miast be some 
s'erioiis misapprehension here. 

After telling us what ' he did in his S7tli year, 
Mogilan goes back to his oOth year, and his Bishbalig 
or Urumtsi expedition. Here are repeated many of the 
divergences in translation whieh characterise Kiil tegirCs 
accounts of the same transaction as rendered by the two 
distinguished savants. Mogilan speaks of crossing the Togla 
lliver in his wars with the Nine Ggonz. Dr. Thomsen rightly 
identifies this with the Tonla, which, in fact, the Chinese often 
write Thik-^loh Another battle took place near Andargou or 
Ourgou ; if the latter reading be correct, it is tempting to 
recognize in it the modern word Urga ; but, as Professor 
Thomsen suggests, this all hangs upon the question whether 
the preseint word Urga actually existed 1,200 years ago. 
Mogilan, like Kill, mixes up his own and his uncle’s reigns in 
the most confusing fashion: after coming to the throne ‘^je 
marchai en aval de la Selinga,” which is very different from 
Dr. Radloff’s “undinan legtc’sie in’s Qrab (?).” In his 34th 
year the Ogouz took flight and entered China. Perhaps this 
corresponds with the Chinese statement that on Morchor’s 
death the Ikien glimfa of another tribe, with the T^ung-lo 
and Sill all come over to us.” This Ikien may possibly be 
what the Turks call Ezgheiidi, or perhaps the Sz^’kiet tribe, 
which moved south to seek Cliiuese protection about fifteen 
years earlier, may be the Ezgliendi. Then ‘‘ Le peuple Tatabi 
etait soiimis an Kagar Chinois.” This is confirmed by the 
following Chinese statement concerning the Hi: ^^In the 
spring of the 5fch K^ai-yUan [A.D. 71 7 j their leader came 
to court, and was given a titular princess in marriage.” 
Dr. Thomsen fixes the date of the w^ars with the Tatabi and Kitai 
at 721-2, and this agrees very well with the Chinese statements, 
according to which some time ^between 714 and 730 the Kitai 
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or Catlmyaiis, sifiter alternately siding several times with the 
T^rks and Chinese, at last forced the //i to join the Tur&h 
interest. The Kon-sengun, or General Ku, of the Turkish 
inscription is perhaps K^o-fu--han or K^o^t^u-yil (variously 
printed in the Chinese), who was the leading Oathayan chief 
at this period, K'^o-^thi'-han was at last rooted by the ChineBe, 
and this fact, coupled with his taking alternate sides, would 
perhaiDS account for Mogilan’s sending his son to condole after 
AT^o’s-or Kou’s death. Dr. Eadloff takes a different view ; 
ho has it : Als mein altester Sohn an einer Krankheit 
gostorben was, henachrichtigte ioh den Kung-sangiin.” 
When Mogilan goes on to say thath© reigned in all twenty-nine 
years both as s^iali and Khan^ he ds perhaps light, for though ihe 
only came to the supreme Khanship in 716, he had been shah 
since 7^06, and, like Morchor’s son, known as the “ Lesser 
Khan,” may well have had rank 'as a minor Khan. 

In giving a short account of his father Mogilan’s 
obsequies, the son and successor (whom the Chinese call 
I-jan^ and who reigned till 739) mentions the Turkish (and 
also Hun) custom of gashing the face as a mark of grief : this 
also is specified by the Chinese as a Hiung-nu practice. 
Tounyoukouk is mentioned amongst the mourners ; hut if 
this is the same man as the one spoken of above, he must 
have been a centenarian, for lie was already seventy years of age 
at Mogilan’s accession. Another mourner was Taman-tarkan. 
The name Talisman or l^at^man appears a century earlier in 
Western Turk history, and, like A-pa-tarkan, may refer not 
only to a person hut to a tribe. 

Regarding Mount Tu-khiy which, as we have seen, 
Dr. Thomsen regards as another form of U-te-^hien (though 
we cannot quite see our way to agree with him), this, the 
Chinese tell us, was north of'the 'desert,” which practically 
moans near the Orkhou. But another Tu-^Mn is mentioned 
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as being south of the desert, and it was to this latter Tu-hin 
that the 9th Khan Turli, or Tuli, moved about A.D. 600, 
This second Tu-kin has not the same initial as the first in 
ancient Chinese, and has rather the inherent power Du-kin : it 
may possibly be a form of U-te-kien, which was also south of 
the desert ; but there is no specific evidence in favour of such 
a view. 

It is only fair to Dr Thomsen to state that many of the 
points, which appear in the foregoing review in the form of 
emendations and criticisms, have already been anticipated by 
him in his final notes, added after the bulk of his work was 
in the press. Tt is also right that we should here correct a 
mistake into which we, in common with Dr. Thomsen, have 
inadvertently fallen. To the Russian savant M. K. ladrint- 
zeff, and not to the Finnish savant M. Heikel, belongs the 
honour of having first discovered the Turkish inscriptions on 
the Orkhon in the year 1889. 


KOTES ON MR. PARKER’S PAPER. 


^ 2Ium of Mirojh'.—lSh'. Parker seems to incline to the erroneous 
opinion put forward hy de Guignes that the Himniof the fourth century 
in Europe were the same tribe as the Hiungmu of Sz-ina Tsien. Although 
in the first century B.O. the Hiung Empire as such broke up, there is no 
record of the migration of the tribes, such as would be implied by their 
l)resence on the Dnieper in the early part of tlie fourth century A.D. The 
Hiung-nu were in fact a branch of the Turkish tribe of the Niruns, whom 
later we find associated with the Darlegins on the River Onghin. [Ho’warth, 
part I 38.] 

The initial Hiung is merely the early transcription of Kara (Black), 
the leading sept having apparently been known as tbe Kara Nirun. The 
Nirun, by an earlier transcription, appear in the Sliilting generally as 
Jung and we find the particular tribe in the Tsochmi transcribed 
us Kiang Jmig^ and elsewhere the tribal attribute is translated as 
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Yen “ Dark.” Theve is little doubt that the Huns were foally a Turkish 
tribe. The earJiesfc allusion iii Chinese literature to these Turkish tribes is 
ill the Ballads of the Shikiiig, where we find them spoken of as Tiks ^ 
name phonetically connected with the Zend Dahaka. The name covers several 
subordinate tribes, amongst which it is instructive to find the 
JSmi/wh or Him wan, apparently the ancestors of the Komans ; and 
another the wm, Huncliuk ch. 110] or Hunduk. Now as the 

Latin adjeothr. Hunniscus and such outlying forms as Hun-dsach, Hunk 
would seem to indicate, not to mention the modern German Ungarn, there 
was apparently a final k in the name by which these people called them- 
selves, and if we wish to trace their ancestry to sources known to the 
Chinese we must look to the Hunduks, rather than the Kiang Jung or 
Hiung Nu. 

Tn this connection it is interesting to observe that Jengis Khan 
subsequently traced his origin up to the same tribe of the Niruns. 

- —According to the T^,s}ni-IIan Shu the meaning of the 

word thus transliterated is “majestic grandeur.” It is the equivalent of 
the Turkish Tenvir Cligiifc} brightness). 

^ Shihwei is the more modern form of the sound represented in 
the archaic language by Sienpi. Both words are phonetic renderings of 
fXdn'nr or the latter according to Gabelentz still a Manchu tribal 

name. 

Doglirk — These Hiung-nu Princes were known resiisctively as 
the ilight and Left ^ ® j where ^ is evidently for and the compound 
is to be pronounced Doghri, in modern Turkish DogJivu (straight, correct). 

® Tpgln.-^l know of no Turkish title to which this can refer, nor 
do the earlier records throw any light on it, unless indeed (which seems 
possible) it is an attempt to render into later Chinese the Doghri spoken of 
above. 

I have not ventured to follow Mr. Parker into his other identifications 
as my researches have not led me into the later history of the tribes. An 
attempt to render K'ilipat on p. 2 as (tjirifal is, however, palpably an error ; 
Khalife is the more likely transcription. 


THOS. W. KTNGSMILL. 



WANQ-CHUNG AND PLATO ON DEATH 
AND IMMORTALITY, 

By A, ForkEj Dr. Jur. 


3 

Who is Wang-chung ? This question would most likely 
first of all be suggested by the theme of this paper. Of Plato, 
the famous Greek philosopher, all have heard, and perhaps 
read something, and for any more detailed information you 
have only to look up an eucyclopmdia. If you do the 
same for Wang-clmng, you are sure to be disappointed. 
Therefore, I may be allowed to give some brief notice of his 
life and writing, before I enter on my subject. 

Even among Chinese literati Wang-chung is very little 
known, and yet he is one of their first thinkers and critics. 
In order to fully appreciate him one must perhaps be a Euro- 
pean. I cannot do better than to introduce him with some 
words from Mayers’ Chinese Reader\s Manual : — ‘‘ Wang-chung 
is/’ he says, philosopher perhaps the most original and 
judicious among all the metaphysicians China has produced.” 

111 the writings derived from his pen, forming a work in 
thirty books entitled (Critical Disquisitions, Lun-Mng, he 
handles mental and ph3’-sical problems in a style and with a 
boldness unparalleled in Chinese literature. He exposes the 
exaggerations ^ and inventions ’ of Oonfucianists and Taoists 
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with equal freedom, and evinces in the domain of natural 
philosophy a strange superiority to the fantastic beliefs of his 
countrymen.’’ 

In his autobiography, forming the last book of the afore- 
said Lun-Mng^ Wang-cliung tells us that in the third year 
Ohien-wu, ie, 27 A.D., he was born in the city of Shan Yii, in 
Hui-chi district, the modern Shao-hsing-fu in Chekiang ; and 
further on we are informed that, when he was 70-7 1 years of age 
he felt his death approaching. Thus we may safely assume 
that he died in 98 A.D., that is to say, his life fell just in the 
beginning of the later Han dynasty. According to the article 
on Wang-chung in the Cyclopedia of Surnames, translated 
by Hutchison in the China JReuiw^ Vol. VII., page 41 
(1878-1879), Wang-chung’s death would have taken place in 
A.D. 89. Although I have not the Chinese text at hand, I 
presume that this must be a mistake of the translator. A 
year, Yung-yuan, as he translates, and which he identifies 
with A.D. 89, does not exist, but only a period Yung-yiian 
extending from A,D. 89-105, •within which lies the year 98. 
Mayers makes Wang-chung live, I do not know on whose 
authority, from A.D. 19 to circa A.D. 90, but these dates 
cannot be correct, since they differ from those given by 
Wang-chung himself. 

Already as a boy Wang-chung showed hy his earnest 
and solitary ways that he was different from other children. 
He did not like to catch birds and cicadas, or play with 
money like his companions. Books instead exercised a 
peculiar charm on the mind of the youthful scholar. When 
sent to school to Loyang, then capital of China, he would 
roam about the market-place to have a look at the books 
exposed there for sale which he was too poor to buy. His 
memory is said to have been so good that, when he had read 
a book he knew it by heart. He calls himself a devourer of 
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ancient literature, yet he did not only devour it, as most of 
his countrymen do, but he also digested it; nor was he afraid 
of trying his critical genius on those writings, old and sacred 
though they were. 

Wang-chung’s teacher at Loyang was Pan-piao, the 
father of the celebrated historian Pan-ku, author of the 
history of the later Han dynasty, and with the latter he cer- 
tainly was acquainted also. Having completed his studies he 
returned to his native place and first became a school-master. 
Afterwards he entered the official career, but did not climb 
very high on the official ladder ; perhaps because his views 
were too opposed to the general beliefs. The last office he 
held was that of a sub-prefect of the Capital. 

Beskles his chief work, the Lun^heng^ Wang-chung 
wrote the Chi-^sii^ a sarcastic treatise on the depravity of 
manners and morals in his time, in twelve chapters ; the 
Cheng-wu, a book on Government; and, when already an old 
man, the Yang-hing-sliu^ on the nourishment of nature. Of 
all these works the Lun-hing alone has been preserved. It 
forms part of the IJan Wei-t^sung-shu^ a collection of writers of 
the later Han and Wei epochs. Its title, “ Lun-heug,” almost 
corresponds to the German word “ Erwaegungen,” for it 
means “ to discuss ’’ and “ to weigh.” Wang-chung discusses, 
in the eighty-five separate essays of which the work is com- 
posed, a great variety of different questions, and weighs the 
right and wrong as with a scale. He was induced to write 
these essays, says the autobiography, by the great number of 
erroneous books current at his time, which contained much that 
was unfounded and insincere. “ He did away with all that 
was specious and fictitious in literature. He defended the 
full importance of the real and sincere. He scattered those 
customs which were destructive in their tendency, and 
restored those of Full Hi.” The compilers of Chien-lung’s 
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Imperial Catalogue take a somewhat different view. Having 
objected to his language being too fierce, they go on to say: — 
His two sections ‘ Mencius Satirized ’ and ‘ Confucius 
Interrogated' amount to an energetic sharpening of his 
pen to use it in keen rivalry with those worthies and sages. 
We must term them wayward and perverse, designed really to 
display talent and secure fame. He desired in everything to 
he pre-eminent, even proclaiming that his grandfather was 
perverse and stupid, in order to manifest how much he himself 
excelled. He was exceedingly mad. His discussions are 
nevertheless for the most part examinations and criticisms of 
the false, and probe the manners of the age." The praise 
which Yu-chiin-hsi, in his Prefatory Notice to the Lun^Mng^ 
pours down on its author is unrestricted. People of the 
Han period, he remarks, were fond of fictions and fallacies. 
Wang-chung pointed out whatever was wrong ; in all his 
discussions he used a strict and thorough method, and paid 
special attention to meanings. Rejecting erroneous notions 
and all flattery, lie came near the truth. He was not afraid 
of coming into conflict with the worthies of old. Thus he 
furthered the laws of the state, and opened the eyes and 
ears of the scholars. People reading his hooks felt a chill 
first, but they then repudiated all falsehood and became just 
and good. They were set right and discarded all crooked 
doctrines. It is as if somebody amidst a clamouring crowd 
in the market-place lifts the scale : then the weights and 
prices of wares are equitably determined and every strife 
ceases. 

Wang-chung is, it seems to me, not so much a dogmatic 
philosopher, like Confucius or Ohuang-tse ; but rather a critic 
and dialectician who does not put forward a system of 
philosophy, but makes it a point to controvert with his 
inexorable logic the erroneous doctrines of Oonfucianists and 
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Taoists, as well as popular superstitions. In this respect one 
might call him the Chinese Voltaire, for his principle aim 
was to enlighten the minds of his countrymen and rid 
them of old fashioned ideas and antiquated beliefs. There is 
hardly any other Chinese philosopher who could vie with him 
in logical acumen. His arguments do not start from precon- 
ceived and aprioristic ideas, but are based on facts furnished 
by experience, the only progenitrix of knowledge. 

Three chapters of the Lun-Mng^ those on Confucius and 
Mencius, and the autobiography, were translated by Hutchin- 
son in Vol. VII and VIII of the China Revieio, The auto- 
biography contains some biographical notices and a very 
clever defence of the Lun-Mag against various charges 
brought against it and its author. The fact alone that 
Wang-chung dared to criticize the two Sages, which in the 
eyes of an orthodox Chinese scholar is little short of a 
sacrilege, gives him a claim to our sympathy, for in science 
there are no sages or absolute authorities. Wang-chung’s 
method in criticizing Confucius and Mencius consists in 
finding out contradictions and discrepancies between their 
different sayings, or between their dicta and their action. 
Several reproaches levelled at them under this head are well 
to the point. In some instances, however, Wang-ehuno' 
carries his fault-finding a little too far and loses himself 
in hair-splitting. Sometimes he even misunderstands the 
classics, and overlooks, as it were, the easiest and most 
natural explanations, seeing difficulties where there are none. 
To the general principles of Confncianisrn he seems to take no 
exception ; not even to the exaggerated ideas on the effects of 
morality propounded by both Confucius and Mencius. 

One of the most brilliant pieces of sound critic and sober 
judgment Wang-chung gives us in his essay on Death, 
forming the last chapter of Book XX of the Lun-Ung. The 
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question is, what becomes of the human soul after death? 
Wang-chung views it from a Chinese standpoint and 
accordingly tries to prove that the human soul after death 
does not become a ghost, or a spirit which possesses any 
knowledge and might hurt people. Translated into more 
abstract language this proposition means that the soul after 
death has no personal, self-conscious existence and cannot 
exercise any influence in the world of the living. 

What Wang-chung’s own opinion on the human soul is, 
he states very clearly. He asserts that the soul wholly 
depends on the vital force which has its seat in the blood. It 
is, so to say, an attribute or a phenomenon of the vital force. 
When by death the human body decays, the blood is decom- 
posed and the vital force residing in it destroyed, which 
destruction necessarily results in the annihilation of its appen- 
dix, the soul, also. Before man is born, his soul forms part of 
the original vapours. It is a diffuse and formless mass like 
the contents of an egg before it is brooded, a mere force or a 
scrap of air without conscience or intellect or any of the 
characteristic faculties of the human soul. At the birth a 
part of the original vapours coagulates, as it were, and enters 
the body, in which it stays during lifetime. When the 
person dies, it is dispersed and scattered, and returns into its 
former aerial state, losing thereby its individuality and all 
purely spiritual faculties. 

Thus Wang-chung denies the existence of ghosts or 
spirits, that is to say, of personal spiritual beings without a 
material body. To controvert the theory of the immortality 
of the human soul, he puts forward two negative arguments. 
One is the forcible popular argument of all disbelievers in 
immortality : from the fact that the spirits of the dead have 
never given any sign of their existence, nor even manifested 
themselves in life, he infers that there are none. If all the 
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men that have ever lived were immortal, he thinks there 
would be innumerable millions, they would fill every place, 
and at every step one would stumble against a ghost. How 
comes it then that we do not perceive the least of all these 
multitudes of spirits ? 

The other argument is a kind of a deductio ad absurdum^ 
showing that the hypothesis of immortality would lead to 
untenable consequences. Wang-chung reasons like this : 
There is no fundamental difference between the human 
creature and other creatures. If we give immortality to the 
one there is no reason why we should withhold it from the 
others, which means that all the animals are immortal. This 
consequence is impossible, therefore our first premise that the 
human creature is immortal must be wrong. 

Wang-chung’s other deductions are based on experience. 
He compares the soul to a fire. When a fire is extinguished, 
the burnt-out ashes cannot flame up again ; in the same way, 
he concludes, there can be no revival of the soul after tlie 
body is destroyed. The body is as necessary a substratum to 
the soul as fuel to the fire. As little as a fire can burn with- 
out fuel quite of itself, there can be no soul without a body 
living quite by itself. 

That the human soul after death cannot be self-conscious 
or possess any knowledge Wang-cluing proves in two dif- 
ferent ways : — 

The mental faculties altogether depend on the body ; as 
long as the body is in order, they are all right also. When, 
by sickness or other reasons important organs of the body 
are injured, the soul is affected too. The worse the sickness, 
and the consequent disorganisation of the body, the more tlie 
mental faculties become disturbed aud deranged. How, 
when the disease reaches its climax in death and results in 
completely destroying the body, the disorganisation of the 
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soul must attain its height too, which is complete annihilation ; 
for it would be impossible to imagine why the soul could be 
partly destroyed by a derangement of the body, but should 
not be at all affected by the complete destruction of the body. 

As far as self-consciousness is concerned, Wang-chung 
opines that sleep, a faint, and death are all the same. When 
a man awakes from a faint he returns, as it were, from death. 
If during sleep or a faint people are utterly unconscious, 
although they have their body, the necessary substratum 
and mediator of the- soul, from which it derives all its know- 
ledge of the outer world, perfectly intact, they cannot possibly 
be self-conscious still after death, when they have lost this 
very body. 

On any questions of importance it is only fair to hear 
the two sides. In our case, where there is the question 
whether a philosophical foundation for the belief in im- 
mortality exists or not, no one could better represent the 
other side than the fixfcher of idealism, Plato. We find his 
views on the subject in the beautiful dialogue of Phaedon; 
where Plato relates the last interview his master Socrates had 
with several of his disciples, before he was forced to drink 
the poison. Whereas Wang-chung denies the immortality, 
Plato avers it. Of course only one of the two can be right ; 
to decide which requires a critical examination of their 
diverging opinions, especially of the arguments produced. 

Plato’s first proof is based on the proposition that the 
contrary grows out of its contrary. The bigger, he says, 
grows out of the smaller, and conversely the smaller out of 
the bigger ; the stronger out of the weaker, the worse out of 
the better ; sleeping out of waking and waking out of sleep- 
ing ; thus, he continues, out of life comes death and out of 
death life. Consequently, all living creatures must die ; the 
dead come to life again, all the living are born out of the 
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dead. Plato imagines to have thus laid a scientific foundation 
for the metempsychosis. He places the souls of the departed 
for a certain time into Hades, for before they are born again 
under another form they must be somewhere ; at all events 
they must exist, because else they could not be regenerated. 
Plato concludes his ratiocination with the remark that, if 
everything living died not to revive again, at last there would 
be no life left on earth ; for all the matter from which life 
could spring would be used up. 

These reasons may seem plausible at first sight, but they 
are wrong nevertheless. By the above quoted words, “the 
souls could not be revived if they did not exist,” Plato himself 
shows us how unsolid the basis is on which he founds his 
argument. That a soul cannot be created out of nothing 
means nothing more than that a something cannot grow out of 
nothing. Something being the contrary of nothing, accord- 
ing to Plato’s theory that a contrary grows out of its contrary, 
it ought to be possible : the soul, a something, ought by 
death become a nothing, and this nothing, afterwards become 
a soul again. The premise that contraries originate contraries 
in the form in which it is enunciated by Plato is erroneous. 
The very way in which he arrives at it indicates that there 
must be something amiss. He begins by saying that the 
bigger grows out of the smaller, the stronger out of the 
weaker, etc., opposing comparative to comparatives, and then 
all of a sudden goes over to the positive degree, stating that 
waking comes out of sleeping, and life out of death. Why 
docs he not say that big becomes small and small big, white 
black and black white, good bad and bad good, something 
nothing and vice versa ? Because, though being an idealist, 
and taking as little notice of reality as possible, he could not 
place himself in direct opposition to the most common 
experiences. The abstract rule that the contrary grows out 
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of its contrary must be considerably restrained and modified. 
The kernel of truth in it is that a relative contrary grows out 
of its relative contrary, but there is no general rule to the 
effect that every contrary changes into its absolute contrary. 
If a thing grows, its former shape is compay^atwely smaller 
than the future one and the future comparatively bigger than 
the former, but every small thing does not become a big one 
or every big one small. Life and death being such absolute 
contraries one cannot either conclude that life must come again 
out of death and that therefore the human soul is immortal. 

Plato’s fear lest in default of the transmigration of souls 
every life on earth must cease at last would hardly induce 
anybody nowadays to embrace that antiquated doctrine. 
The production of new life does not at all necessitate the 
preservation of human and animal souls. 

To demonstrate the immortality of the soul Plato 
operates with contraries still in a different way, but very 
unsuccessfully. He holds that every idea excludes the 
opposite idea. Snow does not admit the idea of warmth, there 
can be no warm snow. When the warmth approaches, the 
snow recedes or is destroyed. The same with fire ; when the 
cold comes near it, it goes back or is lost, but it does not 
admit the cold and become a cold fire [Chapter 52]. Thus 
the soul, the bearer of life, does not admit its opposite, death ; 
and therefore must be immortal [Chapters 54, 55]. 

This is a sophism pure and simple. We can again 
refute it with Plato’s own words : — The snow does not 
admit warmth ; when the warmth approaches the snow 
recedes or is destroyed,” for in exactly the same way we 
might say : — The soul does not admit death ; when death 
approaches the soul recedes or is destroyed. Plato here 
confounds logic and reality. What he predicates of the soul 
applies only to the idea of soul, and what he says of snow and 
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fire is partly to be referred to tbe ideas of snow and fire 
and partly to tbe real snow and fire. That in logic an idea 
excludes its opposite is perfectly true. A fire can never be 
thought of as cold, a movement never as standing still, but 
that does not imply that a real fire can never be extinguished 
or a oml movement never be brought to a stop. The idea of 
rich excludes the idea of poor; is it therefore impossible 
that a rich man should ever become poor ? What holds true 
in the field of logic is not necessarily so in the domain of 
reality. Therefore though life is a logical attribute of the 
conception of soul, it does by no means follow from this that 
all the human souls must live for ever. 

Apart from the proposition about contraries^ Plato 
arrives at the conclusion by his ideology that the soul has 
lived before birth without a body. Learning, according to 
that theory, is nothing else than remembering ideas known 
beforehand, but forgotten for a while. When we perceive 
objects these lost ideas come back to us. Since external 
objects never correspond exactly to our ideas — such as equal, 
good, true, just — but only approximately, these ideas cannot 
have been derived from these objects. Our perception of 
objects by seeing, hearing, touching, etc. begins immediately 
after our birth, therefore we must have possessed those ideas 
before ; ergo^ our soul, the bearer of ideas, existed befoi^e we 
were born and got a body. Plato believes that the ideas have 
a real existence in the realm of ideas, and that the body less 
soul saw them th(3re. If it were true that the soul could 
dispense with a body in a former existence, the probability 
would certainly be very great that it might do so after death 
also. But Plato’s deductions ai'e wrong; he completely 
misunderstands the real nature of ideas. 

There can he no doubt that all our ideas are derived 
from the things around us; they are abstractions from 
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concrete objects, or circumstances, — creations of our own 
brain, wbicb only exist in our minds, but have no real 
existence of their own. By means of the logical laws we can 
form ideas which have no equivalent in nature at all, e.g. the 
ideas of nothingness or a mathematical line. Nevertheless, 
even these are derived from nature by leaving out of con- 
sideration cortain qualities of things, such as the three 
dimensions, which are lacking in the idea of nothingness, or 
the notion of breadth, which is wanting in a mathematical 
line. Likewise, no man attains to the ideal of perfect good- 
ness, truth or justice, yet these ideas are not aprioristic, but 
taken from mankind, an arbitrary abstraction being made of 
all bad qualities. Moreover, the experience that children 
during the first month after their birth, though able to 
perceive objects, are quite destitute of ideas, tells against 
Plato’s theory that ideas are acquired by the soul before 
birth. The acquisition of ideas is a very slow process ; 
they are learned together with the language, each language 
being the repertory of the ideas of a people. Last, if our 
soul had lived before our birth, we would assuredly have 
a remembrance of such a state, since during life the 
memory of the same soul extends over periods of many 
years. 

Plato’s most fiimous argument, by which he endeavours 
to prove that the soul, as something simple and non-composed, 
cannot be destroyed, is the following : — Everything composed 
can be dissolved and decomposed again ; that which is simple 
and nncompounded can never be dissolved. All composed 
things are visible, whereas the uncompounded are invisible 
and formless. To this latter category belong the ideas as well 
as the soul, which has no form and is invisible. Consequently, 
it cannot be dissolved or destroyed, and therefore must be 
immortal [Chapters 25-29]. 
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Undoubtedly, the soul as something immaterial, that is, 
not composed of material parts, cannot be destroyed by being 
divided into its constituents like the body, because it has 
none ; but that would not prevent it from being annihilated 
otherwise than by falling to pieces. An undivisible whole 
might be destroyed by contraction or shrinking till nothing 
is left, or it might vanish all at once. Kant, in his Critio 
of Pim Eeanon^ submits still another possibility, that the soul 
could perhaps perish by a gradual relaxation of the moral and 
mental faculties. 

Having shown the futility of all the arguments set forth 
by the great Greek philosopher, who completely fails to 
establish the thesis of immortality, it remains for us to 
examine now how far we can agree with Wang-chung’s 
opposite view. His opinion that the human soul is only 
a detached part of the original vapours, into which it returns 
after death, is quite Taoist. W e find the same ideas expressed 
in a Taoist essay, the Pai-lm^cliincj^ translated by Balfour in 
his Taoki Texts [pages 63-67], which opens with the words : — 
“ The embryo is formed by the concretion of congealed breath ; 
and the embryo, being brought into existence, the breath 
begins to move in respiration.” The commentary, which seems 
now to form part of the text, remarks on this The genera- 
tive auras of the Great Empyrean all constitute one breath. 
The great or Universal Spirit lying in readiness becomes 
united with the embryo, and the embryo, being thus united 
with it, develops respiration.” Here we have even Wang- 
chung’s idea about the production of the spirit by coagulation 
of a part of the original vapours repeated. The Tai-lisi-cliing 
also clearly distinguishes between the vital force, or breath, 
and the spirit. The spirit, it says, is the intelligent part 
of the breath, and at the same time identical with the 
will. 
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I am not going to concern myself with a discussion of 
this ingenious pantheistic theory, as it would lead us too far 
away from the question at hand. Suffice it to say that there 
are no compulsory reasons for recurring to such a hypothesis, 
for which nature does not afford us the slightest support. 
Why should a spirit not be born without having been part of 
the Great Spirit or the Mundane Soul before, into which it 
must necessarily return again ? 

Since Wang-chung tates the soul to be something very 
much akin to a breath, it is quite natural that he should 
negative its personal and self-conscious existence after death ; 
for a breath mixed up with another breath cannot well retain 
its individuality. 

Although one may demur to Wang-chung’s pantheism, 
it is not so easy to detect any flaw in his arguments against 
immortality. What can be said against the surmise that there 
are no spirits of the dead, because they do not show themselves? 
The conclusion is not apodictic, but very probable. We do 
not expect that they should appear in a body ; hut being spirits 
like our own, why do the}^ never give the slightest sign of their 
still being alive, or communicate directly with our spirits? 
Is it possible that the souls of our dearest friends, who, while 
alive, loved us more than anything in the world, should by 
death so completely forget us that they do not take the 
slightest notice of us ? Would they not, to alleviate our grief, 
assure us at least that they are still alive ? An all-loving 
superior being could certainly not object to their bringing us 
this consolation, which would turn our despair into joy. 
What harm could there be in it? The departed souls would 
certainly do so, if they could, but the probability is that they 
cannot, because they exist no more. A common objection 
raised against this argument is that there are many things in 
the world, e.g. the growing of a tree out of a kernel, or the 
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productioa of fire or light, which we cannot understand, and 
which exist nevertheless. This objection is not conclusive ; for 
in all such cases we see the result or ariuve at it by science, 
only the how we cannot understand ; but there is not a single 
instance where we are perfectly convinced of a thing, though 
we do not perceive the result at all. Such an instance would 
be that of immortality. If we could see the immortal souls, 
as we see growing trees or the burning fire, or establish their 
existence by philosophy, our belief would not be shaken by 
the fact that as to the how, we are left in the dark. 

The statement that if men are immortal all the animals 
must be so too, requires perhaps some further explanation. 
Wang-chung only says that there cannot be made a difference 
between the human and other creatures. Why ? Because 
their spirits are essentially the same; they are made, so to 
speak, of the same stuff ; I say so to speak because in reality 
they are not made of any stuff at all ; there is a quantitative 
but not a qualitative difference. An animal has, like man, the 
sensations of sight, hearing, touch, taste, scent ; it feels 
pleasant and unpleasant emotions — joy, sorrow, fear, anger ; it 
has a memory, and can even reason to a certain limited extent. 
All these faculties are purely spiritual and immaterial ; if they 
are preserved in the human soul after death, they must be so 
in the animal soul also. Consequently, every animal, be it 
ever so simply organised, if it has only a glimpse of a soul, 
must be immortal ; all the most filthy insects, vermin, in- 
fusoria, must live for ever. This consequence must be un- 
bearable for everybody who in the organisation of the world 
sees a certain aim. There are animals which only consist of 
a mouth and a belly, and the sole occupation of which is 
devouring others, sleeping and propagating themselves. For 
what purpose should their spirits participate of immortality ? 
In order to go on eating ? Yet, if we deny immortality to 
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any of those spirits, that of the human spirit falls to the 
ground too, for a rule concerning the destructibility of 
spirits could not hold with some cases and with others 
not. 

Pure speculation alone, such as used by Plato and other 
idealistic philosophers, does not afford us a key as to the real 
nature of the human soul This requires observation ; we 
have to ascertain how the soul appears to us, and to draw our 
conclusions with regard to immortality from these observa- 
tions. Wang-chung does it; his strongest points are just 
those proofs based on experience. He compares the soul with 
a fire, inferring that as a fire cannot burn without fuel quite 
of itself, the soul can have no existence independent of the 
body. This comparison is a very lucky one. Light as well 
as warmth and sound are immaterial and incorporeal, yet they 
cannot exist without a material substratum ; there must be 
something that burns, if light or warmth is to be produced, and 
every sound requires the collision of substances. This principle 
that immaterial things exist only as long as they are connected 
with a material basis, and cease to exisb as soon as their 
substratum is destroyed, applied to the immaterial soul means 
that the soul cannot live without its material basis, the body, 
to which it owes its existence ; just as a light owes its to the 
burning candle, a fire to the burning coals and the tune of 
a flute to the air’s striking against the sides of the instrument.' 
Light, warmth and sound must not be confounded with the 
waves of light, etc. with which they arc always connected and 
of which they are the phenomena or manifestations. These 
waves are, of course, material; but the concomitant and 
co-existing apparitions of light, warmth and sound are 
immaterial,—- they have no dimensions and no weight. 

This ratiocination rests on the presumption that light, 
warmth and sound have a real existence in the outer world, 
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whence through our nerves they are transmitted into our 
brain, where they produce the sensations of sight, hearing 
and feeling. A great number of philosophers, however, do 
not share this naive and natural view, holding that all these 
natural phenomena are not real, but exist only in our brain ; 
that of things of the outer world we only know how they 
appear to us, but not whether they really exist or how they 
are. Supposing this to be the case, yet the way in which 
our various perceptions are produced would remain the same. 
The material impressions we receive from the external objects 
are wired on the nerves into the brain, and there coupled with 
immaterial sensations. These transformations of the material 
into the immaterial cannot take place if the nerves are 
destroyed, or if the brain, the centre in which all sensations 
are produced, is dissolved, as an electric spark cannot be 
transmitted to a certain place if the wire is broken. The 
soul after death would therefore be devoid of all sensations 
and completely cut off from intercourse with the outer 
world. This loss of a part of the soul would entail the loss of 
the others too, for what should it desire, what dislike, what 
be glad of, and what sorry at, what think, if it has absolutely 
no objects to which these sentiments and thoughts might 
refer or by which they might be evoked ? 

That the soul can be partly destroyed by the sickness of 
the body is an undeniable fact. Wang-chung draws from it 
the consequence that the complete destruction of the body 
must result in the complete . annihilation of the soul. If an 
important organ, e,g. the eye or the ear, are spoilt, a part of 
the soul is lost also, viz, the faculties of sight and hearing ; 
if the brain is decomposed by encephalosepsis, the mind 
becomes deranged. How should it then be possible that, if 
the same organs are destroyed by death, and if the brain is 
decomposed by death instead of by sickness, the soul should 
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not be influenced at all by it, but remain quite intact? Death 
is, as Wang-chung says, the highest degree of sickness ; its 
ravages can therefore not be less, but must be much worse 
than those of a simple disease such as blindness, deafness or 
encephalosepsis ; they must necessarily lead to the extinction 
of the soul. To acknowledge the eflFects of diseases on the 
mind, but to disown those of death, would be as if somebody 
admitted that a small stone can be split into several pieces by 
the blow of a hammer, but would not believe that the same 
stone can be crushed and reduced to powder by the fall of a 
huge rock. 

The soul can be cut away gradually, together with the 
brain. It has been shown that by extirpating part of the 
brain the individual loses part of his mental faculties, such as 
memory, sight, will. If this operation could be continued 
without causing the individuaTs death, until the brain is 
entirely extirpated, all the mental faculties would he gone 
also, and we would then have a man living without a soul. 
It can make no difference whether the brain is extirpated with 
a scalpel or dissolved by the chemical process of putrefaction. 

The soul has no independent existence, for, as the Taoist 
treatise Yin-fu'-ching [Balfour, Taoist Texts j page 56] says : — ■ 
“ The mind is produced from matter and dies with matter 5 
the working faculty resides in the eye. — Man has no mind [as 
existing apart from his body] ; bis eye is his mind. What the 
eye sees the mind acquires; what the eye cauuot see, the 
mind does not obtain.” The general idea of this remarkable 
passage is that the human mind is nothing but the produce 
of the body, especially the eye, which in forming the mind 
takes such a prominent part ; as such the mind shares the fate 
of the body and dies together with it. 

Let us suppose thaf a man is bom blind and deaf and 
receives no special education. His soul would be very poorly 
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developed and iiiferior to ttat of tl^e highei" classes of animals. 
If he were to be paralysed to boot, so that he could not feel 
anything, his only sensations being smelling and tasting, his 
miRd would be. hardly superior to that of the most simply 
organised animals. He would perhaps feel joy and displeasure, 
but with his limited field of perceptions he could not form ideas 
nor develop an intellect. If we take away the two renxain*? 
ing sens.es also, the man would have no soul whatever, and be 
nothing more thaPL ^ vegetating organism. Receiving no 
impressions or impulses from the outer world, he could not 
know sentiments like joy, sorrow, fear, anger ; and no objects 
being furnished to him by the senses, he could not form ideas, 
and without ideas could not think. Supposing the soul were 
self-existing and not the product of the body, it would assert 
its independence^ and not lose the greatest part of its extent 
by defects of the body, nor dwindle to nothing, when not, 
supported by the five senses. And, furthermore, if the soul 
cannot exist without the five senses, it must be lost when they- 
are destroyed by deatln 

Sleep and death have been compared together from time 
immemorial. "Wang-chuiig carries the comparison so far that 
he asserts the identity of both, and, considering the soul 
alono; apd leaving the body out, of the question, he is right, 
^hat heQpmes.pfthe soul when a- man is asleep and has. no, 
dreams ? It cgases to, exist. That it is evoked again when 
the- sleeper awakes, does npt reniiOve the fact thpt during the 
sleep, all the mental fapulties are abolished 5 that instead of the 
soul we have then a void, a blank, a nothing. The soul 
is no, stuff, no substance existing still beside the various 
faculties of which it is composed, but these faculties are 
the soul. If not a single one is at work, there is no- soul 
at that time, though afterwards, it nray- be . produced again* 
Sleep, is the. mechauioal; life of a body wAlJiput a spuh, The 
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tbdy of the sleeper is still alive, but his soul is teinpotariljr 
dead. It ban rbviVe, because the body to which it owes its 
existence is still intact, only the netves are So relaxed that 
they cannot give rise to any sensation. When By the 
beneficial and restoring influence of sleep they have been 
strained again, they produce the soul as before. If by the 
mere relaxatidii of the nerves the soul is lost, how much more 
must this be the case if by death the same nerves are not 
only loosened a little bilt completely destroyed. We see that 
the reasoUs given by o’ur philosopher to establish the mortality 
of the soul are all sound atid good. The comparison of the sotil 
with the light of a burning candle is most instructive. It 
suggests to me another siiiiilar analogy which, 1 believe, 
elubidates the real nature of the soul and its relation to the 
body still more clearly ; with which, therefore, I should like to 
sum up and to terminate this disquisition. The human soul is 
like the music played oil the violin, the body like the violin. 
In both cases we have a connection of the immaterial with the 
material. As the diflPerent tunes are elicited from the violin, 
sensations and thonghts are produced by the body. The soul 
is no substance, as is sometimes wrongly supposed, nor is it a 
unity, a whole, for in a given moment it never exists in its 
entirety, but at each moment there is only a very limited 
number of sensations or thoughts. In the same manner we 
never have the whole piece of music together, but we hear 
one tone after the other ; when the one has died away, the 
next is produced. One cannot speak therefore of the existence 
of a melody, as one speaks of the existence of the violin. The 
latter exists at every moment, the melody only when it is 
played, and then not as a unity, but divided into tunes, of 
which each lives only for a short moment. So it is with the 
soul also ; it has no real existence as a whole like the body. 
When the brain does not work, the soul does not exist. That 
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which really exists are the various sensations, feelings and 
thoughts, each as short-lived as the tone of the violin, produced 
at one moment and dead at the next. The so-called life of 
the soul is a cham of the generations and deaths of its 
constituents. When one sensation has subsided a new one 
appears, and when one thought has died away a new one takes 
its place, to leave it immediately afterwards to the next-comer. 

The chords of the violin being unstrung, you may touch 
them with the fiddlestick ever so much, they do not give a 
sound. If the nerves are unstrung and loosened during 
sleep, external impressions or impulses are unable to create 
any sensation. As soon as the chords are strung again 
and the nerves straightened you may get music from the 
violin, and soul from the body. If the chords and the 
cerebral nerves are cut it is impossible to produce either 
music or soul. And, lastly, smash the violin and the music 
is gone for ever ; destroy the body and there will be no soul 
any more. 



THE CHINESE SYSTEM OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 
AND ITS ARYAN AFFINITIES. 

By Thos. W. Kingbmill. 


Of the early migrations of the Aryans we inow com- 
paratively little, except that in the history of humanity the 
earliest apparition of the race is of comparatively modern 
origin. 

At the dawn of modern history we find Aryan tribes well 
established in Europe, in Grreece, Italy, etc. About fifteen 
hundred years B.C. Aryan settlers made their appearance 
in the north-west of India, and in a comparatively short 
period profoundly modified the language and institutions of 
that peninsula, where they became the dominant race. In 
ancient Sogdiana, Chorasmia and Bactria the native peoples 
were Aryans, mostly of Iranic race, and akin to the Sanscrit- 
speaking tribes’ who descended on India. The story of the 
Shah Nameh is^but a congelation of the ancient legends, 
fragments of which are preserved in the Zend Avesta, and 
the few other remains still existing of old Iranic lore. 

Jemshid was a great and virtuous sovereign who ruled his 
large territory stretching from Media to the Jaxartes with 
justice and benevolence ; but evil times came upon him in 
his old age, for the tyrant Zohak from the north attacked 
him, wasted his country and put himself to death. The 
glory of the state partially recovered under his grandson 
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Feridun, but for the future the Turkish tribes remained a 
menace to the very existence of Iran. The dynasty ended 
with the defeat and disappearance of Gershasp, again at the 
hands of the Turkish tribes, and Afrasiab for many years 
tyrannised over the children of Iran. 

In this disappearance of Gershasp, the Kere^a^pa of 
the Avesta, begins Chinese history ; for there is good 
reason to connect the Kere^a^pa of the Yagna and Zam- 
yad-Yasht with the Gershasp of the Shah Nameh, on the 
one side, and the Kungliu, the ancestor of the Chows 
mentioned in the Shi King^ or Classic of Chinese Ballads, on 
the other. 

The story of the occupation of North-western China by the 
Chows, a word more correctly rendered, by the substitution 
of the Anglo-Saxon diphthong eo for ow or m/, as Oheo, 
follows the lines of the early irruption of the Sanscrit-speaking 
peoples into India. The Oheos became the predominant 
tribe, introducing their civilisation, their cult, and to a very 
large extent their language, over the aboriginal tribes who 
were largely pastoral, and spoke languages allied to the 
Indo-Chinese peoples of to-day. 

The Ballads of the Ta-Ya, containing the stories of Kungliu 
and his march, the glories of Tanfu, of Ki, Wanwang and 
Wawang, and the siego of Ts‘nngyung (Darshan), the 
Troy of China, now Charchen in the desert of Gobi, contain 
tho precious story of this migration from Bactria to the 
North-west frontier, and afford the wanting link to join the 
traditions of China with those of upper Asia. In the 
following paper I have only considered a small part of this 
wider subject, the similarity, in cases amounting to identity, 
of the family system of China and the Aryans. 
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In explanation of the remarkable chang^e from the 
polysyllabic and highly inflected Ai’yan languages, from 
which in a great degree the modern Chinese has derived its 
Yooabiilary,. I cannot, do better than quote at large the 
remarks of Professor Whitney [Life and Growth of 
I^mgmge^ IP S. King, 1875, p. 105]. 

Speaking of the parallel case of the growth of the uninflected 
arid ftln;iost, in.onosyllabic English of to-day he remarks:-— 

The English is, in truth, of all the languages of its kindi’ed,, the one -vKhLiGb 
most remarkably illustrates that mode of linguistic change consisting in 
the loss of formal grammatical distinctions by synthetic means; there is no 
other known tongue which, from having been so rich in them has become so 
ppot'; none which has so nearly stripped its roohsyllables of the apparatus 
of suffixes with which they were formerly clothed, and left them m©nosyllabi,c> 
All this has come about mainly through the instrumentality of the tendency 
to ease and abbreviation, a tendency which in this department of its 
working, especially, makes truly for decay; the conservative force, the 
strictness of traditional transmission, has not been sufficient to resist its 
inroads. Much of the loss has been the work of the last few centuri-es; 
and there is no difficulty in pointing out causes which have at least 
quickened it. When men learn a strange language, by a practical process, 
they are apt especially to make bad work with its endings ; if they get the 
body of the word, its main significant part, intelligibly correct, they will 
be content to leave the relations to be understood from the connection. 
This was what helped the decay of the Latin tongue,, and its reduction, in 
the. mouths of Italians, Celts, Iberians, and others, into the corrupted and 
abbreviated shape of the modern Homanic dialects ; and the irruption into 
England of the-Erenoh-speaking Normans, and their fusion with the Sasun-* 
speaking English, addjed an appreciable- element of force to a tendency whtich, 
was perhaps, already sufficiently marked in the later Anglo-Saxon. 

Tliese words may almost serve to. indicate- the chaage ia 
China. The native inhabitants of the land in the transition 
period after the conquest of Ts'in had fused the Empire 
into one, acquired the language of the predominant race^ as 
do their descendants of to-day, as a pidjin. This was assisted 
by the idolic character of the written language in which the 
phonetic elemejat was almost non-existent^ Qm word,, one. 
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sign was the rule, and this emphasised the natural tendency 
of the race to slough off inflexions and unneeded syllables. 
In many cases a slightly different though allied method was 
adopted ; words were decapitated, and different though allied 
meanings given to each part, Ihartar for instance was the 
old word for brother. Separate ^gns were given to lliar 
and tar, and the former was taken to mean elder^ the latter 
younger brother. So a form like harh-as (Gr. otpir/i or apTroLoc) 
represented a bear; now we have hiung the black bear, and 
pH bears in general, etc. 

Mr. George Jamieson [China Hevieio^Y oh X, pp. 77 to 99] 
and Mr, P. G. von Mollendorff [Transactions C. B. E. As. Soc,^ 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 131 to 189] have given us valuable and 
almost exhaustive notes on the family laws of China as 
affecting relationships. With this side of the question 1 do 
not propose to deal. Both papers indicate the resemblances, 
frequently amounting to identity, between the family law of 
China and that of ancient Rome ; and this is more especially 
noteworthy in the broad distinction existing in both systems 
between Agnate and Cognate relationships. 

The system of family law still existing in China is traceable 
up to the period of the predominance of the Cheo tribes, who 
some twelve centuries before our era entered China from the 
Xorth-west, The language and cult of these tribes as exhibited 
in their most ancient literature, and more especially in the 
Slaking^ or Classic of Ballads, has distinct Aryan affinities [see 
Pro. C. B. R, As, Soc,, Vol. XII]. This ancient work for the 
most part must be attributed to various periods antecedent to the 
seventh century B.C., though not reduced to writing for many 
centuries afterwards; it contains frequent allusions to the family 
life of the immigrant tribes and their marriage customs, and it is 
therefore neither illogical nor improbable that we have to refer 
to similar sources the origin of the family system. 
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The Chinese system, as it exists at present, is marked by 
a peonliar dualism. !Not only have agnatic relationships a 
distinct terminology, but the distinction is carried into the 
detail of each. Thus elder brothers are sharply defined from 
younger, elder uncles from those of birth subsequent to the 
father of the speaker, female direct ancestors from male, 
junior sisters from senior, and the principle is carried out to 
every minute detail of family life. 

The dualism is not entirely confined to China, but is 
common to all the eastern Asiatic nations with. whom from 
time to time the Chinese have come in contact. My knowledge 
of the languages and history of these northern and eastern 
frontagers is insufficient to enable me to speak with authority 
on the origin of the practice, but in many cases it may be 
traced directly to Chinese influence. The following notes are 
intended to show the growth of the division in China itself, 
and are drawn mainly from Aryan sources. It will thus appear 
that, with the exception of the broad distinction between agnatic 
and merely cognatic relationsbips in which China agrees with 
the general Aryan system, the minor distinctions are of later 
growth than the great migration of the Cheos. 

— Taking first the simplest. We find in Chinese 
the widespread name for father, Sans, pitr? ; 6r. pater \ Lat. 
pater, etc., reappearing in the book language as fu ^ or more 
at length in the colloquial as fu^-ct‘san (Pek. fu-t^sin or ch‘in) 
where t^san is clearly the representative of tar. 

— Equally in conjunction with the Sans. matW,* 
Greek mMr ; Lat. mater, our mother, we find the Chinese 
mfi, colloquially mu^-^t'san (Pek. mu-chfin). There was no 
possibility of dividing the simple idea of father and mother, 
so except that in the written language the second syllable has 
disappeared from sight, the words as spoken have suffered 
little from the wear of centuries, 
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— The decapitation of the word is complete in the 
word jhing-taP-(Pek. hsiung ti) brother; still used as a single 
word in the colloquial, though in the book language 
decapitated, Mng we are told being the elder, tai the younger 
brother. According to the Chinese idea, these words, 
originally separate, have been joined together to make the 
compound more recognisable by the ear. There is abundant 
evidence to be found that the contrary was the case, and that 
the dissyllable in these so-called compound forms was the 
original. 

Sinking, I. iii. 1, gives an example of the use of the 
compound term : 

^ ^ n ^ 

I have a hrother indeed, hut cannot depend on him.^^ 

The form in Cantonese fong^ (Peking hwang), shows 
that the original sound of jrj had an aspirated consonant for 
its initial; the terminations ng points to final r. We are 
thus led to bhar. Tai in like manner in the second syllable 
indicates dar or tar. The original word was when the ballad 
was composed hhartar. The word thus falls in a parallel 
line with Sans, bhratn, Lat. frater, Goth, brothar, our own 
brother. There is in the SU no authority for the modern use 
of as elder brother, though, as before, ^ does occur with 
the elision of ^ in the written text, 

The only instance in which the character ^ occurs 
alone in the Shi is in I. ix. 4. 

where it refers to a sister, as explained below; “my brothers 
say, alas I our sister is taken captive The line is corrupt, 
consisting of seven, instead of four feet, ^ has been used 
instead of 
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^ ^Ts6 taP-(Pek. tsze, or chie ti) sister sv The 
characters used are somewhat uncertain. For the first we 
have with similar pronunciation, but also ^ or m 'tsze. 
As in the former case the word has been decapitated and 
or ^iU has come to be used for elder sister. A more frequent 
word for younger sister is Can. muP (Pek. mei), literally 
the favourite. The phrase tsze mui is a veritable compound 
and has come largely to supersede the older form. 

TsS tai follows the analogy of hing tai, and we find its 
nearest representative in Sanscrit svasrt, 6Ya'=^^tsS, sn tap. 
The Gothic form is almost identical, svistar ; whence Ang.- 
Sax., sweoster, Ang., sister. The Lai soror shows considerable 
decay, as also, though in a less degree, the Chinese. 

The usual word for younger sister, mui or mei is 
connected with mei, fair, well beloved. According to the 
Sanscrit grammarians a similar origin is claimed for svasn, 
which is said to be a form of sv-asti, joy, delight. 

— 'Tso ^pi (Pek, Tsu pi) Ancestors, atavi. The 
characters frequently in the Shi occur together. We have 
twice, Shi, IV. I. (II.) 4 and IV. I. (III.) 5 the formula iu 
sacrificial hymns. 


“ llie sweet sacrificial tome we present steaWiing to our ancestor 

Here as usual in more modern times ^ve find the Chinese 
have decapitated the word, jjij| tso is made to imply male, pi 
female ancestors. The nearest analogue is the Sanscrit 
Sava-s, the sun (or moon) in his generative capacity, from 
the root su or sh, sav&mi, whence one of the most usual names 
for the sun — Savitr/, the Generator. We find a duplicate to 
this identification in the word ^ tso laevus, left, the Sanscrit 
savya. 


/ 
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The root su is made to mean to generate, give birth to, 
procreate. It may possibly be connected with satavas, 
proavus, atavus, as if savus by elision of initials. The a is 
short throughout. 

In Shihing^ II. IV. 5, we read : — 

IK IS llfc E 

Continuing [in the path of'] his ancestors^ he set up a 
many-walled household,'"^ 

The phrase here is apparently inverted, but the reason 
is not far to seek. The scribe who first wrote down the 
ballad wished to make a rhyme to and This only 

proves that at the time of the inversion m, 150 B.O. the 
decapitation was in progress and the word could be understood 
either way. 

? M — From the same root su (sav) proceeds, in both 
Chinese and other languages of the same stock of the Cheos, 
the general word for descendants ^ ^sze-^sun (Pek. tsze 
sfin). Shi^ I. I. has it ; — 

“ Meet it is that your descendants should he illustrious.’^^ 

Here again in modern use the word is decapitated, 
being taken to mean son or child, ^ grandson or grandchild. 
Originally it seems to have been a reduplicated form, as aorist 
sushave, and desiderative forms as sushlish^imi occur. As 
from this root forms as Sans, sfinu-s, Gr, huios, Goth, sunus, 
etc. arise, it might seem that Chinese sun ^ might represent 
the same form. The phonetic element in ^ seems however 
to point to ser, so we are thrown back on a form as suvari, 
'Vvhich occurs in the jihrase bahu-suvari (bearing) many 
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cliildren, suslivar or a word closely akin, might well have 
been the original from which the Chinese descended. 

^ W — husband and wife. The words here have 
always been separate, and differ only in tone ; both are derived 
from a root bhar to bear. In Sanscrit the corresponding 
words are bharW, husband, lord ; and bh^ry^, wife. 

^ The more usual and formal word for wife is however 
^ ^ts^ai (Pek. tsH, Wade, incorrectly chi). This is to be 
compared with Sans. dfi,ra-s, uxor, from root ddr, dri, to rend ; 
the wife originally being ‘^torn/’ ^ ^ts^u, from homCj either 
literally or metaphorically [of Shi, II. yi. 10]. The bride 
under the circumstances was euphemistically said to ‘‘ return’’ 
^ ^kwai (Pek. kwei) Shi, I. i. 6. 

My sweetheart is coming to wed me;^^ 


or not altogether willingly, Shi, I. xv. 1. 

* )I^^ « m, 

“ The girls'^ hearts are sore and restless 
As the time approaches to join their hushands.^^ 

• ® or ^ — Another ancient name for marriage is now 

written ^ hwan (Pek. hwen, Can. /an). It is probably more 
frequently used in the reduplicated form ^ hwan yiii 
(Gr. gignosho')^ It is the homologue of Sans, jam in words such 
as jampati, husband and wife ; Gr. in yxiiSpo;, ycciiir/}^, 

The word is referred to root jan from which Sans, jaui, woman, 
wife, mother. 

In the Yih King we get an ancient fonn of the word 
[diagram 3, line 2] : — 

so IE ^ 

As handils they capture \_for themselves] wives." 


I 
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This form here is ^hwan keo\ but the use seems to 
imply affection rather than force. So Shi^ II. VII. 9. 

imfr# 

U M 

“ [ Wheii] I have met my leloved sail fan^ beloved'] 

How glad loill be my heart 
So Shi, II. VIL 9. 

Brothers and relations shoidd not be distant in their 
intercourse,^^ 

From this springs the use in modem Chinese of the 
word ^ yin for relations generally, but cognates rather than 
agnates. 

^ ^ — The general connection of the Chinese family 
system with that of the Aryan does not cease when we leave 
the more marked agnatic relations, and proceed to review the 
relationship on the female side.. I will' here begin by again 
quoting the Shi King as our most trustworthy guide in our 
researches into the antiquities of China. 

In the Shi [II. VII. 3] we find 

A 

Why are they enemies — Brothers by blood and affinity 

^ M — Shang kiu here stands for brothers-in-law or 
other close cognates in contradistinction to ii. m agnatic 
brethren. As such we find a perfect analogue in Sanscrit, 
where we have qva^ura-s, father-in-law (husband’s or wife’s 
father), ^va^urau, (dual) father-and-mother-in-law ; ^va^urya, 
brother-in-law, husband’s or wife’s brother 5 kuli, wife’s elder 
sister. In Greek again we have hekuros for sfekuros^ father-in- 
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law, and Jiehura^ motlier-inJaw. In Latin socer represents the 
former and socrus the latter, the word reappearing in Gothic 
svaihra, swaihrd and A,-S. sweger, sweor. 

Corresponding to this we have in Chinese a general term 
for cognates (female) Jvu; — tai-ku and siukn, elder and 

younger sisters of husband; yung ku husband’s mother; 
(ku^so ^ sisters-in-law generally, to be compared with kuU 
above from kula, family, as Chinese ^ jka or Ida. 

But we have also forms as saP (Pek. si) for male 
cognates, a son-in-law, as opposed to sik, (si), female 
cognates, daughter-in-law, apparently decapitated as from an 
original Siksai (fvaQur-a) and with these, more or less 
confused, the form as above ^ or ^so or sao, an elde^ 
brother’s wife, a distant form of the same word, doubtless 
decapitated. These agree more or less closely with Greek 
or Sanscrit, and run also parallel with Latin. None of the 
other languages contain a complete series. 

The Sanscrit form cvagura is apparently composed of the 
possessive pronoun sva and ^ura, Greek hoiXros^ Mros^ with 
which the European and the Chinese forms agree. The word 
must then have existed prior to the dispersion of the race. 
There was throughout apparently an instinct that the wmrd 
was compound, and hence the Chinese have done less violence 
than in other cases in dividing it, which they have however 
somewhat awkwardly done by making the first part, shaug, 
the name of relations on the female side in a descending 
grade, and kin of those in ascending order. 

This process commenced, though it was not completed, 
before the i^eduction of the ballads to writing ; thus 11. 
1 . 5 . 

w ® ft 

liHii 

1 prepared a fatted steer^ to attract my uncles 
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Here |f ^ %iu is used in antitheses to ^ ^ ^chu fa', 
patruus, to express cognate rather than agnate relations. 

In the same verse as above quoted we find the rhyme 
changed: — 

mn 

'prepared a fatted lamhy to attract my uncles \_paternal].'‘^ 

According to the scholiast these were the titles used by 
the Wang in respect of the junior princes, as they had their 
surname different or identical with that of the senior house. 
Throughout the Shi King ^ chu is most frequently used as 
a possessive pronoun, the equivalent, as above, of Sans, sva-s, 
ft, m. 

These coincidences, following, as they do, regular rules 
are not merely accidental, but radical. Taken in connection 
with laws almost identical, they go far to prove that the 
ancestors of the immigrant tribes in China were not far 
removed in blood from their congeners in Northern India and 
Greece, and that the separation took place not many centuries 
before 1500 B.O. — the usually accepted period of the Aryan 
immigration in India. 



SCARCITY OF COPPER CASH AND THE 
RISE IN PRICES. 

^ — 

The following circular was issued amongst the Members 
of the Society : — 

Shanghai, Novemhef ^Oth, 1B97. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Groevenor, in his Report for the year 1B96 on the Trade of 
China, states that there has heen a steady rise during the last few 
years in the silver price of cash, which is attrilhted to insufficient 
minting and consequent scarcity of the coin. He further states that, 
on the other hand, there has been a marked tendency for cash to 
depreciate in regard to commodities in general. In other words, cash 
have become dearer compared with silver but cheaper compared With 
other articles. In their Reports on Trade for 1896 several Gommis-' 
sioners of Customs have alluded to the scarcity and resulting dearness 
of cash, and some even believe that Exports are being checked by this 
circumstance just at the time when a low silver exchange with gotd^ 
standard countries should greatly stimulate the trade. 

The dearness of cash compared with silver may be explained hy' 
scarcity, which is probably partly due to the rise in the silver price of 
imported copper. But a restricted currency should send prices down, 
and the cash ought to have a larger purchasing power than when the 
coin was more plentiful. It is reported that vast quantities of inf erior 
cash have been produced by illicit coining, and of course a debased 
currency has a depreciated purchasing value : but, in accepting this 
explanation of the second part of Mr. Qrosvenorh statement, we are 
confronted by the difficulty of explaining how it is that cash have at 
the same time acquired an appreciated purchasing value when exchanged 
10 


1 

1 
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Jot silver. Apparently the only logical explanation of the double 
statement would he that silver has fallen in value as a commodity still 
deeper than debasement of the coinage has forced down the purchasing 
power of cash But what has lowered the value of silver in China ? 
There has been a considerable drain on the stock lately^ and one would 
have expected it to have become scarce and consequently dearer. 
Customs' Statistics for 1896 show an export of sycee to the value of 
JBk. Tls, 15^982 fiOO^ leaving a net import of Hh. Tls. 1,720^000 only ; 
otherwise it might be thought that low exchange and rise in the silver 
price of imports woidd lead to the substitution of silver as an import 
in place of other articles in exchange for the increase in exports^ and 
thus augment the supply of silver and lower its value. We can hardly 
suppose^ under the circumstances^ that the metal has been pouring 
into the country until it has become cheap. Is it not more probable that 
extended poverty has restricted the demand for silver by increasing the 
number of people who use cash exclusively ? 

It seems likely that while Mr. Grosvenor^s double statement is 
undoubtedly true when restricted to the large trade centres ; especially 
the Yangtsze treaty ports^ where the rise in cash prices may be explained 
by increase of population, enquiry will show that it is not generally 
true of the Empire as a whole. It is anticipated that we shall find that 
a debased coinage has sent prices up^ but it will perhaps be shown that 
the silver price of cash has not everywhere increased. The matter is 
one of great interest and importance, and the Council of the Society 
will be greatly obliged for any facts you may be able to supply. The 
following questions will show the points upon which information is 
requested : — 

1 ' What has been the average exchange ( cash and tael ) during 
each of the last five years ? 

2.— If cash has become steadily dearer compared with silver, 
how is it explained ? 

5.— /s there a marked scarcity of cash ? 

4, — Have the cash prices of articles other than silver steadily 
risen ? 
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5. — If so, how is it explained ? By debasement of the coinage ? 
By short crops making foodstuffs dear? By increased 
population leading to greater demand ? By impoverishment 
of the country increasing the number of the people who use 
cash exclusively ? 

6» — Have wages risen generally ? 

7. — Why are not more cask minted? Have the local prices of 

brass and copper risen ? 

8. — Are any steps being taken to remedy the scarcity of cash ? 

9. — Is a subsidiary silver coinage coming into use ? 

10. — Finally^ is the double statement true of your district that 
while cash will purchase more silver they will purchase less 
of other articles ? 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

For the Council^ 

E. T, WILLIAMS, 
Hon. Secretary, 

Eeplies to the foregoing Circular were received from some 
of the Members, from which the following Memorandum was 
compiled. 

MEMOEANDUM 

ON THE 

SCARCITY OF COPPER CASH AND THE RISE IN PRICES. 

By F, K Taylob, Esq. 

That cash have been growing steadily scarcer and that 
the evil has been sharply accentuated quite lately (followed in 
some places with a slight recovery in exchange from the lowest 
depths) may be stated with certainty. Various explanations 
are given, some of which are of local but most of them of 
general application. The scarcity of cash is attributed to the 
absence of minting, which has become unprofitable owing to the 
dearness of copper ; to the melting down of good cash for the 
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purpose of mEkiug uteusils, mstaad of using copper and to a 
steady increase of population requiring an extended instead of a re- 
stricted currency. Mr. Consul Tratman, in his interesting report 
on the trade of Chungking during last year, wrote as follows : — 
^‘Even more serious than likin is the condition of the 
copper cash currency. This was referred to in my last report, 
and in 1897 things have gone from had to worse. If the 
officials do not speedily take action it is difficult to see how 
commerce between distant places in the province can continue 
at all. The local bimetallic question may be stated as follows. 
All wages are paid and local purchases effected by means of 
copper cash ; — ^how a string of 1,000 good Government cash, 
of which the present Chungking value is about /q- of a tael, 
weighs 7 catties ; thus in view of the difficulty and expense of 
carriage in Szechnen large quantities of the circulating 
medium cannot be transported from place to place : accordingly 
in the larger transactions between merchants in different 
places silver (sycee) is nsed; Government accounts are also 
kept in silver, — but the value of silver in relation to cash is 
continually falling, and during the last five years has dropped 
at least 30 per cent. One catty of copper costs 0.32 tael of 
silver, and copper sufficient to coin 1,000 cash would cost 2.24 
taels ; excluding cost of coinage, which is considerable if the 
slow native method is to be used ; that is to say, the authorities 
cannot coin cash of the Government standard except at a very 
heavy loss ; accordingly they have practically ceased to coin at 
all. Meanwhile, more and more of the circulating medium is 
required to carry out everyday transactions. Debased and 
spurious coins increase in number, amounting in some places 
to 30 per cent of the total circulation ; the good cash are being 
driven out of circulation and melted down in spite of the laws 
prohibiting such a practice : at present even the smallest pur- 
chases cannot be effected without haggling not only as to the 
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quantity, but also as to the quality of the cash to be employed. 
Further, in different parts of the province the cash has 
very diflPerent silver values according to its quantity and 
quality,” 

This extract explains the whole difficulty as far as minting 
is concerned. The reasons given are the exportation of cash to 
other districts, and the hoarding of cash. The more valuable 
cash become the more hoarding will increase, especially as such 
a bulky article is difficult to remove without detection. During 
the past five years the silver price of cash appears to have risen 
speaking generally 25 per cent. And we are none the less 
assured that almost all the necessities of life have risen in price, 
whereas we should have expected cheap cash to bring about 
cheap prices'— just as the demand for gold in Europe and the 
hoarding in war-chests have sent prices down. Increased 
population is reported everywhere, making a greater demand 
upon products of all kinds, while the fall in the gold value of 
silver has stimulated exports to foreign countries in consequence 
of the better prices there obtainable, and has reduced the supply 
circulable for the natives. The enormous quantities of debased 
cash in circulation have also contributed to send up prices. In 
some districts short crops and in some the extended cultivation 
of the poppy are held to be largely responsible for the dearness 
of food. In Shantung it is said that the cost of agricultural 
labour has been increased by the emigration of labourers to 
Western Siberia. Szecbuen complains of short crops, poppy 
cultivation, and export of foodstuffs. General Mesiiy, speaking 
of this district, mentions increased taxation, increased demand 
for luxuries, and decreased hours of labour. From Foochow 
we learn that the province is poorer owing to the falling-off in 
the tea and timber trades, while taxation is heavier. The 
writers of several of the replies appear to think that poverty is 
increasing, but this would be the natural result of an increase 
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of population where manufacturing industries have so small a 
share in the occupation of the people. 

The want of cash is in some parts being very slowly and 
inadequately met by the circulation of a subsidiary silver 
coinage, and this relief would no doubt extend rapidly was the 
Government careful to keep the coins up to the fixed and 
understood standard, and to receive all taxes in such coins. 

It may be interesting to mention that the mints at 
Tientsin, Wuchang, Foochow and Canton .altogether turned out 
the following numbers of subsidiary coins during last year : — 
50 cents .f- 214,796 

20 „ - 31,852,571 

10 „ - 17,892,931 

5 „ - 66,921' 

We may probably take 920 cash to the dollar as a fair 
average exchange for the districts served, and these subsidiary 
coins, therefore, represent a substitute for 7,608,907,242 cash, 
which sounds a large sum, which may represent something 
over eight million dollars. It is difficult to understand why the 
most useful coin, the 5 cents piece, has been coined in such 
small numbers, but we may be allowed to hazard the guess 
that it is to be explained by the smaller profit made in minting 
— the official in charge considering the interest of the mints 
rather than the necessities of the people. 

The following figures taken from some of the replies 
received will give an idea of the rise in the silver price of cash 
during late years. The number of cash obtained for a dollar 
has fallen 

In Wenchow from 1,140 in 1892 to 980 in 1897, 

In Shanghai from 1,050 in 1892 to 900 in 1897, 

In Tungchow from 1,075 in 1895 to 925 in 1897. 

The number of cash obtained for a tael has fallen • 

In Central Szechuen from 1,600 to 1,150, 
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In Chungking ,, 1,700 to 1,080, 

In Wuhn „ 1,600 to 1,320, 

In Shantung „ 1,450 to 1,210. 

It will be noticed that these considerable variations in the 
tael prices, are partly owing to the differences in the local 
taels, and in part due to the percentage of spurious cash in 
circulation. 

1 do not propose to detain the meeting by going into 
details of the rise of prices of commodities. The fact is well 
known and needs no proving. 

It would appear that Mr, Grosvenor’s statement, that 
while cash will purchase more silver they will purchase less 
of other articles, is almost universally applicable to the whole 
Empire. It seems beyond question that cash are becoming 
scarcer every year, and that the population is increasing; this 
causing an increasing demand on a decreasing supply of cash, 
and continually aggravating the evil. It is also forced upon 
us that in most districts the population has so nearly reached 
the limit of the available food supply, that quite a small margin 
of safety is left to meet any partial failure of the crops. The 
cultivation of the poppy is widely extending and has certainly 
caused a rise in the price of foodstuffs in some provinces, 
and the cession of Formosa to Japan has cut off one source 
of supply. The country on the whole is probably poorer than 
it was, and the foreign loans which have been contracted 
having been applied to other purposes than the development 
of the country, represent, with the interest paid, practically so 
much money drained out of the country. Money spent on 
ironclads and gunboats destined to strengthen the navy of 
some other power cannot be regarded as having increased the 
wealth of the unfortunate taxpayer. There is an appearance 
just now that the Central Government has at length become 
alive to the absolute necessity of adopting a new policy, and 
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that the resources of the country will be opened up. Such a 
policy, combined with heavy taxation of the land under poppy 
cultivation, the encouragement of the tea and silk industries, 
a more sensible fiscal treatment of inland trade, and improved 
communication, — ^would soon enable China to pay off all her 
debts, and to establish a national and rational coinage which 
would send down prices and relieve the present dangerous 
pressure. The increase of population, however — due to early 
and improvident marriages, which, however commendable 
from an ethical point of view, are largely responsible for the 
present distress — is likely to have consequences in the near 
future which one cannot contemplate without grave anxiety. 
The Chinaman is an eminently law-abiding man, principally 
because he takes little interest in anything except two 
absorbing topics — ^cash and rice. As long as he can obtain 
a bare sufficiency of these two unattractive articles the most 
exciting political events cause him no emotion. But if cash 
are scarce, and rice is dear his most sensitive susceptibilities 
are stirred; his apathy vanishes and he becomes the most 
unfcractable of men. Cash are now scarce and growing 
scarcer, rice is becoming dearer and dearer ; and an ominous 
spirit of unrest is making itself felt in many parts of the 
empire. The Government would do well to bestir itself 
before it is roused up unpleasantly. 


^OT^T&,-^Aecording to the standard fixed in the last century IftOO cash 
weigh approximately 7 catties. With copper at per ton the present price 
of copper is from 31 to 32 emdarins a catty. Good cash should contain an 
alloy of about 3 copper to d spelter^ so that the price of a string of IfiOO as 
compared with silver with 6 royalty would be about K. Taels IM. Cash 
being thus undervalued^ not only are the old coins exported in enormous 
guantities but large numbers are melted down to form domestic utensils. 

To supply the drain large guantities of inferior cash have been put 
in circulation. An ordinary string of IfiOO circulating cash at Shanghai 
vM weigh only about 5 lbs. of very inferior metal. If the alloy were good 
the par exchange should be about 330 to the dollar. 



ON THE LIMITATIONS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

By P. G, VON Mollbndorpf. 


Suife, He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d, 

Shakbspeee : Uainlet ^ Act iv., Scene 4. 

Of all the sciences linguistics is the youngest. The 
discovery of Sanscrit at the end of last century acted quite as 
a revelation, and with its help alone did it become possible to 
reconstrne the oldest forms of the various languages belonging 
to the Indo-European family, for many of which we did not 
possess sufficiently ancient documents. With the introduction 
of the comparative method the science of languages became a 
popular study. Till then each language had been investigated 
by itself, now its relationship to others could be traced. 

The aim of linguistics is to know all languages spoken 
on the face of the earth. As a science it is therefore 
thoroughly anthropological, since man is man only through 
language, and since languages are the true expression of the 
human intellect, which latter can only be fathomed by 
language. In these not only the words as sounds describing 
things are essential and characteristic, but in the same degree 
the whole grammar, by which associations of ideas are 
expressed. To understand human speech in every detail we 
must know its whole growth, in all its divisions, through all 
11 
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its phases. Not until we know all languages shall we be able 
to understand their peculiarities ; only by a knowledge of all 
the languages are we enabled to obtain a perfect picture of 
the universal intellect of humanity ; only by its language can 
the human soul be known. 

This, then, is the aim of linguistics, viz, to embrace in 
its fold all human languages. 

Created in Europe, this science naturally turned its first 
attention to the Indo-European languages. Special investiga- 
tion is the first step in all scientific research, and so it was 
here. Not until the single languages have been minutely 
examined are we allowed to proceed with the comparison of 
several of them and unite them into one linguistic family. 
Comparative Philology has to gather, first of all, the 
linguistic facts in the completest and purest form from the 
single languages. Then we may compare these with each 
other in all their bearings and draw the logical results from 
this inquiry, keeping, however, always in mind the diver- 
gencies which we find, and which are sometimes of greater 
importance than the congruities. 

Our own linguistic family, which stands nearest to us, 
has, naturally received our first attention : the Indian, 
Iranian, Celtic, Italian, Thrako-lllyrian, Hellenic, Letto- 
Slavonian, and the Germanic groups have been carefully 
investigated. The task of this investigation was to show 
which were the forms of the original speech of this family 
before the separation, and how the single languages evolved 
out of it. This is the way it was done (B. Delb ruck) A 

certain form occurs in all the languages ; deduct what is the 
special growth of each language, and the remainder is the 
original form. An ‘'acre” is in Sanscrit ajras, Greek 
Latin ager, Gothic akrs. Now we know that in Gothic k 
evolved from ff, and that an a was lost before s. We thus 
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find from Gothic the form agras; further, Greek o comes 

from a, and we there find the same form. And so with each 

laiiOTa^e. 
a a 

The forms of the original speech are called pre-ethnical, 
as having existed before the family dispersed. In this sense 
we speak of pre-Grecian Greek. It is interesting and 
instructive to study works in which the pre-ethnical stage is 
taken into consideration, as in B. Delbrtick’s Greek Syntax” 
(1879) and Old Indian Syntax” (1888). 

Where we have grammars and dictionaries of languages, 
the whole language has to be compared with the other ; as 
far as the most remote corner on either side, nothing should he 
left unnoticed by the sindent. The nature of the relationship 
must always be kept in view, whether descendant or 
ascendant, as in Anglo-Saxon and English, or collateral, as in 
Greek and Latin. The historical method is most important in 
its application to linguistics. 

In order to obtain an insight into the psychological 
moment^ investigations carried through a number of languages 
on one and the same subject are most helpful ; such are : on 
the Dual Number, the Passive Tense, the Numerals, Personal 
Names, Grammatical Gender, Duplication, and others. 

In this way we obtain a thorough knowledge of how all 
the languages of one family are related to each other, and 
this is the all-important task of linguistic science. This has 
been denied ; someone has asserted that the thorough 
explanation of the ethnological list in Genesis (chap, x.) 
should be the exclusive aim of this science; only after its 
solution the science of languages will take that place with 
regard to religion which belongs to it. But this man forgot 
that linguistics is a free science and no longer a mere ancilla 
tJieologice* 
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Before a comparison can be undertaken, it is absolutely 
necessary to settle the original form of speech of a linguistic 
family which was common to all its members before their 
separation. We can only compai’e the original speech of one 
family with the original speech of another. Before the 
phonetic laws within one family have been settled, comparison 
with -another family cannot be recommended, as it necessarily 
leads to disastrous results. 

Thus we find in a late publication the assertion that 
Mongol murun river,’’ Manchu ^nuJce^ Korean mul, 
“water;” Latin mare, English mere, “lake,” are all the 
same word. Now Latin mar-e, root mar, means “barren,” 
infertile: compare Sanscrit man'i, “desert,” “sandy waste,” 
whilst the Mongol, Manchu, and Korean words come from a 
root onu, meaning “ water.” 

Another equation is Mongol hos imp. “stand up ”==French 
debout, “upright.” The Mongol is related to Turkish hot-meh, 
“to grow,” “to rise;” debout comes from bout, “end,” 
“point” mettre debout, “to place on end,” or ^‘upright.” 

Premature comparison between Indo-European and 
Semitic words leads to the same result. The Indo-European 
phonetic laws are well known, and the original speech of this 
family is, so far as our present investigations are advanced, 
generally recognised. Semitic roots, however, have not yet 
been successfully reduced, owing to their peculiar construc- 
tion. Most Semitic words consist of three consonants, and 
we do not know whether the third consonant represents an 
additional meaning, whether an inseparable suffix was added, 
whether the extension was made by a prefix,* or whether the 
root has been extended in the middle, as is done in many 
languages. Another solution lately proposed is hardly 
worthy of serious consideration, viz. that each word consists 
of two roots of which the first ends with the same consonant 
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with which the second begins, e.g, Hebrew qata\ “to kill,” 
composed of qat + iaZ, both words of the same meaning. 
There is no analogy of this process in any known language, 
and the idea that any Semitic language possessed right 
through its vocabulary a double set of words (like “ look-see ’’ 
or Chinese * a ¥an’-clmn) is not tenable. Besides, the 
grammatical systems of the two families are entirely different. 
Neither can be derived from the other, and the distinction 
between them is so great that they cannot be reduced to an 
original unity. 

The grammar of each linguistic family is ready-made 
from the very moment when the languages belonging to it 
came into existence. In its germ lies the whole of the later 
development. To presume a pre-gram matical relationship 
is a scientific impossibility ; an original form of speech which 
gradually acquired grammar cannot be imagined, just 
as little as a period when man was without speech (liomo 
alalus). 

An example will show how careful comparisons between 
Indo-European and Semitic roots have to be conducted. 
Hebrew ngug^ “ a round cake,’’ has been compared with 
Latin coquere^ “to cook.” Now, ngug is connected with 
Arabic ngaja med. “to bend,” “to curve,” so that the 
Hebrew ngUg was named from its round form. On the other 
hand, Latin coquere is connected with the Sanscrit root jpah^ 
“to cook,” p and h interchanging as in “quinque” and 

TTEa/n? 

English “leg,” and Hebrew regel, “foot,” have been 
compared with each other. Leg is derived from a European 
root laic, “to bend” (as the leg at the knee), whilst 
from TLigal, “to run about,” in Syriac “to flow,” Arabic 
rajila, “to go on foot,” points to the original sense of moving 
forward. 
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The beginning of speech was probably gesture ; an idea 
was expressed by pointing to the object. If the latter was 
absent, gesture would, by describing it, communicate the idea. 
Thus we find two-fold gesture language ; demonstrative and 
descriptive. These would lead to dififerent beginnings among 
different races. 

Another kind of word creation is direct and indirect 
onomatopoeia. Words made in this way gradually came into 
general use, and are frequently so changed by long use that 
their origin becomes quite unrecognisable. Languages have 
all been gradually developed; none came suddenly and 
perfectly into existence. Nor is language ever finished, but 
is the constantly changing work of the human brain, to 
enable articulated sound to express our thought. We hardly 
notice this constant change; one word falls into disuse, a 
new word takes its place. In 500 to 600 years language is so 
altered that it is no longer readily understood. We find 
to-day a difficulty in reading Chaucer’s works. 

Languages originally related go their own ways after 
separation has taken place. They diverge more and more in 
the direction once taken, like Latin and German. Both 
started together, then each went its own way, which by its 
oiuginal tendency was practically the same, but duo d faciunt 
idem^ non est idem, two never do the same thing in the same 
way, and how different are now modern Italian and modern 
German ! 

We call certain languages poorer than others, but do so 
unjustly. iSome have simply not yet been prepared for the 
reception of new ideas by some great intellect. There is no 
language on earth which is unable to express everything 
that has been thought in it.* 

* Compare Boileau, AH poHujue^ Cli. 1, v. 163, 161 

Ce que Ton coo^oit bien, s’6nonce clairmeat, 

Et les mots pour le dire arriveut ais^oient. 
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We have old and new languages, like Chinese and 
French, bufc not rich and poor ones. Richness may consist 
in a superfluity of words without any appropriateness in their 
use. A variety of borrowed words in a language for mere 
shades of meaning may even be a sign of poverty, as in this 
way the language gradually loses the power of expanding its 
roots. But even in the enumeration of words in a language 
we are often mistaken. The English dictionaries contain, or 
are supposed to contain, all words used by any author in 
English, — technical, scientific, provincial, Scotch, slang. 
The German dictionaries accept pure German words only ; 
technical and foreign expressions are referred to special 
collections. The dictionaiy of the French Academy rejects, 
from a purist’s standpoint, not only terms purely technical 
and provincial, slang, etc., but also words as yet used by but 
few authors and not yet recognised by common usage. In 
this way many a good word may receive ofiicial approbation 
somewhat late, while barbarous words (like electrocution ”), 
on the other hand, are refused admission into the language. 

All men belong to one and the same species, all moe^ 
can interbreed and have done so frequently. There is only 
the difference in the time of their evolution which creates any 
disparity between them. Language is the really character- 
istic and recognisable feature w'hich separates nations, some- 
times almost the only one. And what enormous differences 
do we discover in the languages of the various nations ! The 
physiological inequality between languages is sometimes very 
great, as we find by comparing the grammars of Sanscrit and 
Chinese. 

Shall we ever be able to find a clue why a certain sound 
is used for the representation of a certain idea ? I am afraid 
never, — especially when we find in numerous languages the 
same combination of sounds used for ideas of the very opposite 
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meaning, like “cold/’ kalt^ and Latin callidus, ‘^warm.” 
Lucretius, the great Eoman philosopher, says that utility 
gave things their names,* but this is not so, with the few 
exceptions of onomatopoetic words. Surely utility would 
have taught all men to name things alike, and the enormous 
variety of human speech would have never grown up. 

How did all these variations spring forth ? How did the 
different languages and dialects come into existence ? 

The first hordes, small communities of a few hundred 
men, lived closely together ; any impulse to innovation in the 
language made by individuals was easily and quickly 
assimilated with the habits and inclinations of the others. 
Unification was brought about without any difficulty. Each 
such horde, in its seclusion, believed that its language was 
the only one in existence. Meeting in its wanderings a horde 
of a different race whose language it did not understand, it 
thought this language a mere barking of dogs or twittering 
of birds. The idea, however, that other nations had 
languages of their own, was gradually acquired by them, and 
with the knowledge of a foreign language their own lost its 
high value as being the only one ; still their pride caused 
them to maintain that theirs was the most ancient. 

As soon as the horde grew in numbers and its members 
spread over a larger area, but still keeping up communication 
among themselves, the situation became changed. Unification 
in speech still took place, but it required a longer time to 
accomplish than formerly in the smaller community. B etween 
the single groups perceptible differences remained, as some 
would still use the old term, whilst others already employed 
* Dc rertaii 7iatum, v., 5, 1027 : 

At varies linguse sonitus natura subegit 
Mittere et utilitas expressit nomina rerum. 

But nature forced the different sounds of speech 
To go forth, and utility gave things their names. 
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tlie new one. Unification stopped altogether as soon as 
communication became interrupted, with a boundary of 
communication a linguistic boundary was created. 

The originally small horde assumed large dimensions, 
single groups separated in order to find new hunting or 
grazing grounds. Communication then becomes interrupted, 
variations of speech and dialects spring up, which, according 
to the stage of the language at the time of the dispersion^ 
may develop into independent languages, as must have been 
the case with the Indian languages of North America. 

The germs of dialects which thus grow out of the mother 
speech are contained in the latter, something independent^ 
and yet not disconnected from the language. How far they 
may, later on, diverge from the mother speech, depends 
entirely on the stage to which the language had advanced at 
the time of the separation. If separation took place early, 
before a sufficient stock of words had accumulated, then the 
dialect had to create independently, or borrow elsewhere, new 
words for new ideas. To some extent we are enabled to 
decide when the separation took place, by investigating, 
whether all the dialects participate in certain peculiarities : the 
case suffixes, the tenses, the harmony of vowels, the numeral 
system, i,e, the quinary, the septenary of the Ural-Altaic 
mother speech, the decimal of the Indo-Europeans, the 
duodecimal of the Etruscans, the vigesimal of the Caucasians. 
What we find the common property of all the languages 
of a linguistic family must have already existed before the 
separation. 

Thus we find tliat the Semites have always remained 
close together, the structure of their languages is identical, 
and their roots are identical. The Indo-Europeans did not 
separate until their speech was far advanced. The UraU 
Altaians possessed, with the exception of the Zyrianiaus, th^ 
12 
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harmony of vowels, and the septenary systems of numerals ; 
their eight is ten less two, their nine is ten less one, etc. 

Many languages separated early, when there were but 
few necessities of life ; and the language, therefore, was but 
little developed, when generic terms had not yet been created 
and perceptions of the senses were prevalent. In such a case 
the numbers of words common to all the dialects will be found 
to be small within a family of cognate languages. With the 
structure of the language it is similar. There is in all 
languages a point of perfect organisation beyond which the 
organic structure never changes. Had this point been reached 
before separation took place, then all the dialects will exhibit 
the same phenomena in their structure. If this was not the 
case, then every dialect will develop in an independent way 
and may even become a new mother speech of new, totally 
different, dialects. 

Where larger hordes assembled under one man’s leader- 
ship a commonwealth was formed. With such an epoch the 
unification of language recommences and a large area is 
conquered by one speech. One dialect obtains *p repond erance ; 
all the others have to submit to its absolute sway. The 
conflux of several dialects is one of the principal moments in 
the formation of languages ; and refinement of speech, which 
could not develop during the period of separate existence of 
languages, is largely due to the association of many dialects. 
Without such creation of a state no large linguistic area can 
be formed, and languages dissolve into dialects and variations, 
whose mutual relationship must, in the course of thousands of 
years, become impossible of investigation. Buch dissolutions 
we find, for instance, in the Caucasus and in the Himalaya 
mountains, which teem with languages, to all appearances 
totally different from each other. In Brazil— it is a curious 
fact that no native state was ever organised on the eastern 
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Bide of the Amerioan continent — language changes from tribe 
to tribe, even from hut to hut. Guarani, with Tiipi, an 
excellent dialect of Guarani only lately recognised as such, is 
perhaps the only language which is understood over a wider 
area. 

The same decomposition will also come to pass, should 
any of the great languages at present spoken in the world 
become the universal language. For some time the mother 
country with its press and its literature may exercise a 
unifying influence, but gradually the language must again 
split into numerous dialects and variations, and the process of 
their unification into groups will have to he repeated. This 
organisation of states took place at an earlier period with 
some races than -with others. Favoured by a better climate 
and by superior soil, some were able to evolve eaxdier from the 
barbarous stage. Favourable circumstances caused them to 
progress in civilisation and to invent lasting forms of society. 
The Assyrians settled in fertile Mesopotamia, The Jews lived 
in Palestine, the converging point of three continents, where 
they found splendid opportunities for an early intercourse 
with other nations, and thence their cousins, the Phenicians, 
developed, at the dawn of history, a surprising commercial 
activity. The Arians invaded the magnificient land of the 
five streams and met with inferior races, whom they easily 
ruled. The Egyptians produced their high civilisation in the 
fecund Nile delta. The Chinese settled first in the broad 
plains east of the Yellow River, and from there established 
their millenial empire. 

These nations rose to a high degree of civilisation, and 
inferior races, with whom they came in contact, were raised 
by them from a lower condition and accepted many words 
into their vocabulary which, on accotant of their antiquity, can 
but in rare gases be recognised. Loans of this kind took place 
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at different periods, and in some cases names for the same 
idea have been borrowed twice during different periods of 
speech. They appear to ns like different geological strata, 
and the rise and fall of the influence of civilisation from 
without has been likened to the coming and going of the 
waves of the sea (Wellontheory). 

Thus Eastern Asia bears a distinct imprint of Chinese 
culture and language. Chinese borrowed words of different 
periods are found in Manchu, Korean, Japanese and the Indo- 
Chinese languages; to the latter, on the other hand, China 
owes a great part of its vocabulary. Especially was Chinese 
writing an important factor in introducing civilisation into the 
adjacent nations. A similar influence yvas exercised by the 
Semitic culture among the nations living on the Mediter- 
ranean. Phenician writing was brought to Greece^ Etruria, 
and the whole of Italy, and from thence adopted by all 
Europe. Certain wmrds, like the names for the horse, the 
dog, the different grains,' salt, honey and others, seem to have 
been widely borrowed from the three or four centres of 
civilisation during ancient times. 

An extraordinary influence over languages has at all 
times been exercised by religion. The first object of worship, 
the sun, the hestower of life and light, has the same name in 
many languages ; Sanscrit surya, suri, Lithuanian saide 
{saulya)y Zend hvare^ Celtic “heul,” ^Giaul,” Gothic sauil^ 
Latin Greek are the same words as Hebrew 

eloah (the plural hlohhn points to an original polytheism), 
Arabic allah^ etc. 

In the same way Pali literature was brought to Ceylon 
by Mahendra, son of King A^oka of Maghadha, in the middle 
of the third century after Christ, as the language of Buddhism. 
Later on it was introduced into Burma and Siam. Thence 
Singhalese and the Indo-Chinese languages possess a rich 
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stock of Pali words in their vocabnlaries. Islam has done the 
same with Arabic words in Northern India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, and the Turkish-speaking parts of Asia and Europe, 
and also among the Malays. Our missionaries are at present 
exercising a similar influence with their translations of the 
Bible all over the globe. 

Such various influences have been felt by almost all the 
languages, over the general growth of which we have just 
cursorily glanced. We know of nearly 1,000 languages, but 
of these, according to a most competent judge in these 
matters, the late Mr. von der Gabelentz, only about one-fourtli 
is grammatically known. These 1,000 languages have been 
classed under about 100 families, between which science can 
as yet discover no relationship. Many, it is true, have not 
yet been sufficiently examined to allow us to determine 
whether they deserve specific rank among languages, or 
whether they should be classed as dialects or mere variations 
of another speech. 

They are distxdbuted over the globe as follows : — 


Europe 


• • • • 

.. 60 

Asia 


« • » « 

.. 800 

Africa 


• • * • 

.. 230 

America 


• » • « 

.. 270 

Australia 

Polynesia 
Melanesia 
Micronesia, etc. 


1 

. 140 

i 

f 


In all 1,000 languages. 

The great majority of the living languages possess no 
literature ; in many only the Bible, or parts of it, exist. 
Translations of the Bible have m far been made in about 300 
languages or chief dialects. Of many of the dead languages, 
pnly the name has been handed down to us, 
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Linguistics, as a science, is of too recent a date to enable 
us to assign to each language its genealogical or 'physio- 
logical place, or to draw up in suflSoient completeness a 
scientific system for all. It has existed as a science, properly 
so-called, only about 80 years, and has, in spite of patient and 
indefatigable research, mastered but a small part of its 
material. But gradually and in time this work will be 
accomplished, and all the languages spoken on the earth will be 
examined and classified in accordance with the method already 
tested in the treatment of the Indo-European group. So far, 
only the latter has been treated exhaustively. But also the 
Semitic, the Ural-Altaic, the Malayo-Polynesian, the Dra- 
vidian, the Indo-Chinese, and a few other linguistic families 
have received the attention of scientific linguists ; others, as 
the American languages and the African Bantu forms of 
speech, have been treated in a general way. 

A most difficult work lies still before us, which must he 
accomplished by labourers in this science, but only those 
should be admitted as co-workers who have thoroughly 
mastered the craft. Some who enter the arena of comparative 
philology, to all appearances so easy, and yet teeming with 
extraordinary difficulties, as free-lances, come to the work 
wholly unprepared, sometimes even with no suspicion that 
this, like any other science, requires a thorough training. 
Such do more harm than good, especially as they rush in with 
confidence and assurance where angels (g'.rf., experts) fear to 
tread. 

Science will persevere with the investigation and com- 
parison of languages, and the results will become progressively 
surer and more fai’-reaching. Languages, now considered as 
isolated creations, will, when we become better acquainted 
with them, be found to be related to others ; all linguistic 
families will be amplified and new families will be defined, 
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But whetlier beyond the different families we shall find 
a higher unity between the families which so far have not 
been proved related, or whether we shall ultimately discover 
a close connexion of all the linguistic stems of the earth, is a 
question of limitations. ’ If we do so, we shall have solved the 
ethnographical problem of the descent of man from one 
pair. 

From the theological standpoint the plea for one original 
language common to all men (the lingua immcuva) is not 
indefensible. It was formerly quite a popular belief, and 
many languages (Hebrew, Egyptian, Cbioese, even Basque, 
Flemish and Scythian) have been, in turn, named, according 
as the author was guided by theological, patriotic, or some 
other prejudice. 

From the scientific standpoint the question in itself is 
legitimate, so long as the method by which its solution is 
attempted is thoroughly scientific ; all others are to be rejected 
without mercy. 

Such questions as the origin of language, the descent of 
man and nations, the origin of the universe, are knotty riddles 
which have incited thinking men of all times to attempt their 
solution. The very difficulty of the questions has induced the 
would-be solvers to use them as a touchstone of their mental 
powers. But in the absence of scientific methods, such 
glossogonies, anthropogonies, ethnogouies, and cosmogonies 
remain empty speculations. 

On these points great help has been expected from the 
science of language, by which so much light has been thrown 
on ethnographical problems. But in vain. A certain unity 
of culture is explained by the unity of human nature and by 
the general uniformity of the objects and circumstances, 
which in different localities, quite independent of each other, 
are certain to produce the same results. Tertullian knew 
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tlais^ and said: “All the faces are one man, differing only 
in name; one soul, differing only in language; one spirit, 
differing only in tone.’’ 

The old mythical history does not help us ; the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues' make confusion worse 
confounded, although religious prejudice continually drags 
them into the discussion. Dante thinks that Hebrew was the 
lingua della grazia^ and therefore remained the same after the 
confusion of tongues as before, and that the other languages 
are alone lingue della confusione. The numbers 70 and 72 
— that is thp number of languages after the confusion, 
according to the Talmud — still haunt the brain of some -people 
who allow their 

“ . , . godlike reason 
To fust in them unus’d.” 

It is a curious fact that, wherever tribes came in their 
Wanderings, they foun,d men who had been there before them. 
The Shumir-Accadians found the Assyrians ; Cain met people 
with whom he allied himself in marriage; the Phenicians 
discovered people in Great Britain who worked tin mines and 
were probably not Celts, certainly not Teutons. 

In all nooks and corners of the earth we find people 
driven back into distant valleys by the dominant race, people 
who have lived an isolated existence for ages and whose 
languages are totally different from those of their conquerors. 
The Basques of the Pyrenees are an example of this kind. 
Their language, split into many dialects, has not yet been 
classed with any of the linguistic families, although the late 
Professor von dor Qabeleutz, in a posthumous work (1894), 
has tried to prove its relationship with the Berber languages 
of Northern Africa. The numerous tribes of the Caucasus; 
the Papuans scattered over the linguistic area of the 
Polynesians; in the northern part of Asia the Oamchadales 
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and other so-ealled Palaio- Asiatic nations ; some minor 
languages on the American continent ; the Miaotzh in Oliina 
and others show the same ])heiiomenoa In the sub- 
Himalayan country, between the rivers Kali and Tishba, 
Hodgson Kosh, Bodo, and Dliimal Tribes.” Calcutta, 
1847) met with a perfect Babel of numerous aboriginal 
languages and dialects, What a wonderful superfluity of 
speech ! and what a demonstration of the immense impedi- 
ments to general intercourse characterising the earlier stages 
of our social progression.” 

Many languages have entirely disappeared, without 
leaving any traces behind them. Others have been handed 
down to us ill inscriptions, but thej^ are extinct and have left 
no progeny. Such is the language of the Shumir-Accadians, 
found in Assyrian inscriptions, and that of the Etruscans, 
whose inscriptions, written in Pheniciaii letters from right to 
left, we are able to read, but fo the language thus revealed we 
are nuable to assign its scientific pdace : it is neither Semitic, 
nor Ural-Altaic, npr Greco-Italic, as its decipherers have from 
time to time asserted. 

Everywhere we find a plurality of languages, which 
seems to exclude, a priori^ a common relationship. 

There is, moreover, an extraordinary divergence in the 
grammatical structure of the different linguistic families. 
We find languages with flexibility and great freedom in the 
position of words as the Indo-European ; we find the strange 
system of the tri-literal Semitic languages in which the chief 
modifications depend on a change in vowels and whose three 
consonants of the root have not yet been reJnced to two. 
We have the agglutinative Ural- Altaians with a rigid position 
of words. As if greedy to express all their ideas at once, the 
polysyiithetic languages of Kortli America force a number of 
ideas into one single compound. There are the African Bantu 
13 
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languages whicli, with the exception of Hottentot, radically 
different from them, occupy a large portion of Southern and 
Eastern Africa, and which exclusively use prefixes, in 
contradistinction to the TJral-Altaic which exclusively use 
suffixes. We find in Eastern Asia languages with tones which 
modify the meaning of homonyms by giving them different 
intonations, as the Chinese with its dialects and some of the 
so-called Indo-Chinese languages. 

A strange difference appears between the Melanesian and 
the Polynesian languages. The latter, in spite of the vast 
space over which they spread, are merely dialects of one 
mother speech ; among the Melanesians, whose homes are 
close together, every little island has its own language, 
sometimes even several. 

If all languages were offsprings of one mother, they 
would show more similarity among themselves, not only in 
the vocabulary, but also in the way of expressing thoughts. 
But if it be said that they may have separated from the 
original speech at a time when language was yet limited and 
possessed no grammar, then it is not worth our while to 
search for this too remote relationship, which, pursued step 
by step, must by necessity become the farther the thinner, 
until long before we have reached its beginning it disappears 
under our hands in the twilight of the past. 

The same reasoning will prevent us from ever deciding 
whether the polysyllabic structure was evolved out of the 
monosyllabic, or whether monosyllabism represents the worn- 
out condition of previous polysyllabism. 

Another difficulty will meet us more or less in all lan- 
guages. Words change in the course of time their meaning, 
and, as by mere similarity of sound without equality of meaning, 
a relationship can never be established, we are obliged in such 
cases to inquire into the history of the languages in question. 
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Where this fails us, we are powerless. Treuch, in his 
book “On the Study of Words,” has given us a number of 
examples in this respect from modern times. We may be 
sure that such changes of meaning were quite common in 
antiquify too. 

To this we have to add the onomatopoetic words which, as 
expressions in universal use among men of all races, are apt 
to mislead the inquirer. Then we find formations of words by 
analogy with other words which are quite frequent in all 
languages, and further popular etymologies, which date back 
very far, for either of which we rarely find the true key. 
The verbal stems, which express ideas relating to actions and 
qualities, have mostly quite undefined limits of meaning : 
thus we find our verb “ to see,” German selien^ corresponding 
in sound and original meaning to Latin sequ% “to follow,” 
Greek zmaQai ; Italian and French use the verb “ to chew ” 
(Latin, manducare)^ mangiare^ manger^ for the old Latin 
edere, “to eat.” Latin dicere^ “to speak,” originally meant 
“to point to,” Greek 5etxvu/A£ ; “Blue,” German hlau, agrees 
phonetically with Latin “ yellow ” (in different shades 

like Greek ?av^o?). 

Another difficulty is presented by the formative elements 
added to the roots : it is vexing to find that, except in a few 
cases, we are quite unable to explain their origin, in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In all these difficulties we meet the same cause : it is 
impossible to pursue the linguistic material beyond a certain 
point, where our science inscribes ne plus ultm^ so far and 
no farther, and beyond which our understanding cannot 
reach. 

Linguistics has, like all human sciences, its limitations, 
and when we transgress them we enter the domain of haziy 
speculations. 
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We must be satisfied with the result within our. reach. 
Science will undoubtedly be able to classify gradually all the 
1,000 languages under linguistic families, and the present 
number of these families will certainly be reduced in time. 
But when we commence the comparison of the different 
families, we are sure to encounter unsui-mountable difficulties. 
This ordinary arithmetic will show. 

The best known family is the Indo-European, the 
number of roots found common to all its languages amount to 
about 2,000. We are entitled to assume, that every other 
linguistic family can be reduced to the same number of roots, 
so that we have 2,000 roots of one family to be compared 
with 2,000 roots of another. Oonsidering the difference in 
space and time between two original forms of speech, we are 
entitled to expect the same results in other languages, which 
we have found in the Indo-European, i.e. the farther and 
the longer two languages have been separated from each 
other, the smaller will be the number of words common to 
both. 

Let us again assume, that on comparing two original 
forms of speech with each other, we find one half of the 2,000 
roots to be common (one fourth even, I should say, will be 
found too high a figure), the number of roots after each 
comparison will be reduced to 1,000. If we begin by 
comparing the Indo-European with the Semitic original 
speech, we thus obtain as a result 1,000 roots. Comparing 
then the Semitic and the African Hamitic speech we again 
get 1,000 roots. After comparing these two quantities, each 
of 1,000 roots, with each other, we rfeduce this number by 
one half, to 500. If we apply this method to the other 
linguistic fiimilies, a very simple calculation will show us 
that, after repeating the process 11 times, we shall find but 
one word common to all the languages so far compared. I 
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leave it to you to imagine what will be the result after 
treating all the 100 linguistic families in the same way ! 

With regard, to proving an original speech common 
to all races, science must always pronounce the verdict non 
liquet. 



THE GRAND CANAL OF CHINA. 

By w, E. Carles. 


Much has been written by early travellers of the glories 
of the Grand Canal on which it is not necessary to dwell, 
the present object being to show the physical diJB&cnlties 
which in its construction and maintenance had been faced and 
how far it was of value as a commercial route, and 
incidentally for the purpose of which it had been maintained 
during the present dynasty, viz» as a route for grain transport 
to Peking. No claim is made to any original research from 
Chinese documents. The historical part of the paper is 
mainly based on what was written by Mon. P. Gandar, the 
Peking Gazettes of the last fifteen years, and the published 
travels of a few foreigners. The southern portion of the 
Grand Canal, extending from Hangchow to Ohinkiang, was 
constructed between 605 and 617 A.D. The main difficulties 
to contend against were an influx of the salt waters of the 
Tsflen T%ng Gulf and floods from the Yangtze. The 
magnificent sea-wall on the coast of the Tsfient^ang Gulf was 
not constructed until 910 A.D., but embankments of a strong 
description were existing at an earlier date. So much 
damage would result to the silk districts of Soochow, Kahsing 
and Hoochow from an invasion of salt water that no water 
connection has been made between the Gulf and the Canal. 
Prom the Yangtze the entrances to this section of the Grand 
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Canal are very small. The chief entrance is near Tant^u, ten 
miles below Chinkiang. There are numerous bends before 
the canal joins the river, and a small bar extends across part 
of the entrance. This point is about twelve miles below Kwa. 
In the summer a nearer approach to Kwa is obtained by a 
canal which runs under the wall of Ohinkiang and has an 
exit near the British Concession. In the winter this is 
completely silted up, and traffic is only possible by the lower 
branch, bnt as the wind is generally easterly, the connection 
between Tantffi and Kwachou is unattended by difficulty. A 
more serious difficulty is met with near Tanyang, twenty 
miles south of Tant^u, where the water is often so shallow in 
winter that boats are unable to pass. The section of the 
canal between Hangchow and Ohinkiang is 780 li in length. 
The country through which it passes is the richest in the 
province, and it constitutes part of the delta of the Yangtze. 
The only difficulty in levels is that at Tanyang, which place 
forms the line of division of the two drainage basins. The 
section of the Canal between the Yangtze and the Hwai River 
is both the most ancient and the most interesting. It was 
opened in 486 B.O., and at the time was fed by the Yangtze. 
It was not until 1071 A.D. that the waters of the Canal 
flowed from north to south. The length and size of the 
Yellow River and the absence of any mouth of the Hwai 
River on the coast seem to have blinded Europeans to the 
importance of the latter river. It is the Hwai which drains 
the north of Kiangsu, of Anhwei and the province of Honan. 
In its course it receives seventy-two tributaries, from the 
S.W. corner of Shansi downwards. The Yellow River drains 
but little of the country on either side. The Wei on the 
North and the Hwai on the South receive almost the whole 
rainfall of the surrounding districts. For commercial 
purposes the River Hwai is the more important, and this fact' 
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was evidently realized when the Canal was first constructed 
some 2,400 years ago. There have been interruptions of 
traffic by the Canal extending over many years ; new routes 
have been traced out, and a double line of canals was once 
eonstructed parallel with each other. At no time has the 
hand of man completely mastered nature, but none the less 
this link has been formed and maintained in more or less 
effective condition since it was first opened. 

At the present date the Canal is fed by the waters of the 
Hwai or through the Hungtse Lake and a series of other 
lakes parallel with the Canal, which act as reservoirs. The 
Hwai at one time ran with the Yellow River to ,the sea 
south of Shantung, but the old bed of the two rivers is now 
practically dry. As the level of the Hwai is considerably 
above that of the Canal, several cha^ or weirs, had to be con- 
structed to check the current of the river and provide a depth 
of water sufficient for boats to ascend to the high level. 
With the change of course in the Yellow River, the difficulties 
of the passage have somewhat diminished, but the system is 
unsatisfactory and does not secure a uniform depth of water. 
There are times in the year when there are only a few inches 
of water, and at other times travellers find it expedient to 
leave their boats and travel overland for a short distance to 
avoid the delay occasioned by meeting a current, estimated 
by Mr. G. J. Monuson as of over ten miles an hour. 

The Hwai River, having been diverted from its old course, 
now runs through the Lakes into the Grand Canal, and 
thence eventually to the Yangtze, through a series of lakes 
and canals, one of which runs parallel with the Yangtze for 
a distance of over 140 miles. Le Pere Gandar speaks of the 
current, after passing through the lakes, as so strong as to 
render the Canal, which carries off its waters, nnnavigable. 
These same lakes and canals served to carry off a large 
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portion of the waters of the Yellow Eiver during the great 
inundation of 1887-9. 

The country to the East of the Oanal has also been utilized 
for the carrying off of surplus waters. This tract of country, 
known as the Hwai Ho, is below the level of the waters of the 
Oanal, and is estimated by Pfere Gandar to contain nearly 
8,900 square miles. This immense tract of country is 
confined on the east by a large Oanal and embankment, the 
latter to protect it from inundations by the sea, to which there 
are some eighteen outlets. Threatened alike by Yellow and 
Hwai Rivers on the north, by the Hwai River and Grand 
Canal on the west, and by the sea on the east, its conser- 
vation as one of the great rice-producing areas in China 
seems to render more to the credit of Chinese engineers than 
any of their more notable works. From time to time it has 
been devastated by floods from the sea or the Yellow River, 
but the damage done to the land has been quickly repaired 
and its dense population hardly suffers from such attacks. 
In addition to the accidents by storm and flood it is subjected 
to the milder inundations caused by the opening of a fa to 
relieve the Grand Oanal from excessive pressure. The 
importance of these pa has led to strict rules being framed as 
to the conditions under which their opening is permissible. 

The diversion of the waters of the Hwai River to the 
Hungtse Lake, and through it to subsidiary lakes which feed 
the Canal, has rendered necessary the construction of numerous 
strong embankments to guard against a sudden freshet. 

At the northern end of this section of the Canal, 400 li 
from Ghinkiang and opposite the town of Tsfingho, is the 
important town of Tsfiugkiang-pu. This, in winter, forms the 
terminus of boat traffic. 

The grain-fleets which travel direct from Yangchow to 
Tientsin need to be raised to the level of the bed of the Hwai 

14 
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Btfer, Mtid hftVe td be ^tagged oref hanl-overs ’’ by 
capstans manned with crews of 300 or 400 men before they 
can reach the nld bed of the Teller River. Ts4nghiang-pn 
may be regarded as the temintis of the Oanal nsed for 
coiiiiliefeial purposes. Beyond that point the Canal is a 
purely artificial undertaking for the so-called provision of 
Peking with grain. 

Over the 1^200 li of canal beween Hangchow and Tsdng- 
kiatig-pn^ boats of 800 to IjOOO picnls burden can travel with 
ease, and the water is greatly frequented. On the 1,200 li 
from Tsdtigkiang-pti to the Wei River in Shantung the 
obstriietioti, caused by the cumbrous movements of the grain 
fleet, is in itself almost sufficient to kill all the tratfic. 

The portion of the Canal between Tsfingkiang-pn and 
the present bed of the Yellow River differs entirely in its 
physical conditions from that which has just been described. 
It is shut off from the sea by the mountains of Shantung, and 
the only outlet to the sea is by the Yen Ho, a very line canal, 
almost in a straight line to Haiehow, a town on the coast 
near which the Japanese threatened a landing. This portion 
of the Canal is fed by the River W6n, which flows from the 
east and meets the Canal at a place called Hanw^ang, where 
its waters flow north and south. There are some lakes and 
morasses bordering the Canal, the line of whose demarcation 
has sometimes been so confused that boats have been able to 
travel across them, leaving the line of the Oanah This 
section is less exposed to damage than the south part, but its 
maintenance has always been a costly matter, and the 
dimensions of the Canal are consequently reduced. 

Before the Yellow River changed its course in 1850, the 
part near Hauwang formed the main dilBoulty in the passage 
of the grain fleet to the north, but now the depth of Water 
in this portion of the Canal seems to be greater and the 
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difficulties are compa,r»ecJ with, iha passa-ge Qf tljys Yellow 
Eivei' and the enkauce to the northe^'iiiiaost s^etion. of the 
Oanah A rise of Bight feet has to take place in the 
before boats ca^i .enter the northern seoti.ojiii from the Yellew 
Bi^ver, -and the fleet has often to wait for a month before the 
rise occurs. The passage of the river itself is pot without 
danger on account of submerged villages and walls. This 
portion of rhe Canal js described as ‘‘a mere ditch^” flooded fo 
Jet the grain junks pass, and immediately olosad again, ?iLs 
its defective construction and the mudJadep. waters .of the 
Hwang HOj with wffich it is annually jlpodedp rnrtder 
ronexcavaiion eyory year a necessity^ 4^.s a m.eans of 
cation between north and south foe Canal need not h,e 
considered, ps not a single vessel except foe Junks carrying 
foe tribute rice ever passes. 

Near Lintsing Chow the Cajunl joins tjoe Wei River, :aind 
from that point to Tientsin foe navigation is only exposed .fo 
the ordinary diffic.ulties ainsing from floods, Rujt foe grij-in 
fleet which started in February or March from Ypngchow 
cannot afford to dally on the way, for unless they nre bank 
within a month it is unlikely that foey will be able to r^erpSiS 
the YGllo^y River foi foe same year. 

.Gomniunication from foe Yangtze with Pjeking is 
generally considered to have been established during the Yuan 
dyjuasty, u-nd such was -acfoaljy foe oase.. 3ut foe -eom- 
raufocation -was very imperfect, and the grain by 

that route existed only in a small degree. Floods .ocqa^onajjy 
interfere with the adoption of foe inland routes and In 1850 
Tao Kwang ordered foe sea route to he again re&u^ed^ both 
on account .of eoonozny and ajso on acoo-unt of foe rdangemus 
plass of men engaged in foe rio© transpofo Spon la^flerwarls 
foe Yellow River changed its course, a^d fo© 
rehellipn for a long time prevented much attention h^g |^d 
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to the Canal; but in 1865 Li Hung-chang, then Viceroy at 
Nanking, secured the repair of a large extent of the embank- 
ments. In 1887-8 the Yellow River floods interfered with 
the carriage of grain by the Canal to Peking. It is thus 
evident that the inland route has even in late years, after the 
experience of over four centuries, been constantly obstructed. 

In the early part of this century, however, the quantity 
of grain transported by the Canal from Shantung, Honan, 
the River Provinces, Hukwang and Chekiang exceeded 
4,000,000 piculs. This transport was in the charge of an 
ofidcer holding a Viceroy’s rank, and eight Taotais, besides an 
immense staff of men, and the fleet consisted of boats of 800 
to 1,000 piculs capacity. 

At the present day the grain carried by the Canal 
appears to be limited to a portion of the tribute sent from 
Shantung and Kiangsu, and is not more than 220,000 to 
230,000 piculs. The rest of the tribute is either sent by sea in 
junks or steamers, or is paid for in silver remitted to Peking. 
The same official staff seems to be maintained that was needed 
in former years, but the boats are of much smaller capacity, 
carrying only 300 to 400 piculs of rice. 

The difficulty experienced in transmitting the present 
small quantity of tribute rice leads to wonder as to what was 
done when the whole quantity was carried by canal route. 
In the first month of the year the fleet for the north Kiangsu 
tribute grain is collected at Yangchow, where the rice which 
has been bought up in the neighbouring districts of Paoying 
and Kaoyu is stored. The quantity sent is under 120,000 
piculs, but over 800 boats are required, and the loading of 
these occupies so much time that the fleets, consisting of about 
fifty boats each, which sail in company, do not reach Tsfing- 
kiang-pu, 340 li distance, before April. In another forty 
days they have reached Shantung, 400 li further on the rOad, 
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and from thirty-three to forty days are required eorel* S25 
li to the Yellow Eiver. As the norfeh branch of the Grand 
Canal is five feet above the level of the Yellow River, a riSfe 
in the waters of the latter has generally to be awaited. Bbfe 
delay occasioned by this in the crossing 'varies from a week 
seven weeks. 

The passage of the river by the fleets gencMly oecitis 
in the latter part of July or beginning of Angmst, and by the 
end of J Illy or middle of August they enter the iliver Wei, 
and pass ont of Shantung, to the Governor’s great relief. 
From that point to Tientsin the passage is -appareMy ‘easy, 
for notice is Seldom taken of their movements by the Peking 
Gazetfee; but by the end of September theit »d?iffietilties begin 
again, as they approach the Yellow Eiver on their return 
journey. In some years they fail to recross the river, but 
generally after immense exertions they are dragged across, 
and gel: back to Yangehow in time for the next y6m‘‘’s rice. 

The total distance by water from Yangehow to Tientsin 
is just under 2,500 Z 2 , and the double journey df the fleet 
occupies a whole year, during which the attention of the 
officers of the Transport Department and the assistance of the 
Provincial Governors are indispensable. 

The rice transport seems to exist for the benefit of the 
Canal, but Mr. Kingsmill asserts that “not a single vessel 
except the junks carrying the tribute rice ever passes” 
through the .portion of the Canal connecting the Yellow 
Eiver with the Wei River. 

Is the Canal a success or not ? Those who have 
travelled on any portion of its waters between Han,gchow 
and Ghinkiangfu will undoubtedly say “Yes.” The towns 
on its banks, the string of boats on every reach, -and the life 
on dts banks, all testify to ihe usefulness of the^Oanal and its 
saltisfadtory condition. But a ‘Governmeiit transrpoBfc route 
t 
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to Peking the Canal is little less than a failure, and its main- 
tenance is an outrageous burden on the nation. The portion 
in Shantung between Ts^ining and Lint^sing Chous is that 
which has most completely baffled Chinese engineers. There 
are two “Divides,” one near Nanwang and the other to the 
north of the Yellow Kiver near the junction with the Wei 
Eiver, which occasion constantly recurring difficulties; but 
the difficulty which is most insoluble is the crossing of the 
Yellow River. If the water in the river is low, boats cannot 
enter the Canal. If the water is high the crossing is 
dangerous. If the depth of the river is suitable, and the 
Canal is open to admit the grain fleet, the result is always 
the deposit of an amount of sediment from the water of the 
Yellow River which entails dredging operations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Kingsmill, who had been called on by the late Fiitai of 
Shantung, Chang Yeo, to survey the portion of the Canal passing 
through that province in the spring of 1887, was able to speak 
with some experience on the subject. From Tientsin to Hangchow 
the water communications had been profouudly changed during 
historic time ; and it is doubtful if anywhere in the world human 
energy had been more effective in modulating the face of the 
country. The Grand Canal could not be separated from the 
Yellow Eiver, the changes in which had from time to time seriously 
affected the communications between north and south. The 
references to the opening of water communication between the 
Yangtze and the Hwai in the Cli^im T^siu period, mentioned by 
Mr. Carles, were, he believed, descriptive of the opening of the first 
canal between the Hungtsze and Kaoyu lakes, a work which in 
subsequent times assisted largely towards the modern position of the 
water drainage. 

Looking back to the most ancient of Chinese records, we find 
in -the YuTcung a reference to the position of affairs in Chihli and 
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Shantung. The main branch of the Hwang Ho flowing down from 
the point where it entere^S the plain at Mangtsin, hugged the foot of 
the high plateau of Shansi, and entered the sea at Tientsin. But 
besides this main discharge the river divided itself into several arms, 
the southern of which took a course almost identical with the present • 
outfall. These are collectively spoken of as the Kiuho or ISTine 
rivers, and traces of several of these arms yet remain. By degrees 
the channel of the river became confined to one outlet, which flowed 
by Ocheng, then through Kaot^ang and passing Phngyuan hien 
entered the sea at the boundary line between Pechiii and Shantung. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, when the Sungs were driven 
south of the Yangtze, a breach occurred near Changch‘i lichen in 
Tungp^ing chow, and the waters made their way south to join the 
Hwai near the present Ts4ngkiang-pu. This bed seemed to have 
afforded the first indication of the present canal by Tsfiningchow. 
In this course the river continued for some 90 years, till in the 
disturbed time of Kublai, A.T). 1289, the right bank again gave way 
near Kaifeiig, and the river took tlie course it occupied till 1854. 
It flowed for some space in the bed of the Hwai, and judging from 
its position still after the great breach of 1854 must for a 
considerable period have continued to flow in a well defined channel. 
Peking rose into great prominence during the Mongol dynasty, and 
the hint given by the former flow of the river from Changch^u to 
Tsfingkiang-pu was not lost, and it was determined to utilise the 
channel for a canal. There was thus but one link w^anting, and that 
was to unite the summit level at Nanwang with the Wei, and so 
complete the water road to the capital. Unfortunately those 
entrusted with the work struck the Wei too low down, the fall from 
the Tawang-miao at IsTanwangto the Wei atLinte^ing, a distanceof 
about 106 miles, being over BO feet. To overcome the rush of water, 
olias, which obstructed the flow, were constructed, and these proving 
insufficient tlie channel was made to wind about in the most erratic 
manner, a distance of 220 U being prolonged to 275. The bed of 
the Yellow Kiver having a constant tendency to silt up, by degrees 
the Hwai was led to flow into the Hungtsze, and thence through 
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the'cross'oanal, of which he had spokea, into the Kaoyu'lake. From 
the latter canals were cat towards Siennli-miao, till gradually the 
whdle discharge of the Hwai, instead of joining the Hwang Ho^ 
became diverted to its present course, flowing a little east of Yang- 
- chow and thence descending to the Wanfukiao near Siennii-naiao. 
At first there would have been comparatively little difficulty in 
crossing the Hwang Ho at Ts‘ingMang-pa, but as the bed rose the 
difficulty became greater, and elaborate precautions had to the taken. 
In 1 854 5 the Hwang Ho again burst its embankments, but this time 
on the left or northern side. The waters spread out over a large 
district in the prefectures of Tungch‘ang, Tsinan and Writing, and at 
last selected the channel of the Tat'singho. In the outburst a large 
portion of the Canal was destroyed, and the whole of the section 
north of Wonshang lilen rendered useless. Afterwards, when the 
Hwang Ho became more settled in its bed, attempts were made to re- 
open the section. The surface of the Hwang Ho at Shilipu he had 
found in June, 1887, to be four feet over the summit level of the canal, 
and this was a position fraught with danger. Again the irruption 
of the river had cut off from its supply at the summit level taken 
from the Wen River the entire of the section between the river and 
Lintsdng. Attempts had been made to utilise the water of the 
Hwang Ho, but that is so loaded with sediment that the channel had 
to be dug out annually. There was no other source of supply 
available on the left bank of the river, and under the circumstances 
he had reported to the Chinese Government the advisability of 
carrying the clear waters of the Wen Ho under the bed of the^ 
Hwang Ho, and forming on the north bank a clear water dock to 
which vessels would have access by a lock from the river. Between 
that and Lintsdng three or four locks would have to be formed; and 
this would enable the Canal to be kept permanently open, unless of 
course in winter, when it would be frozen. There was really no 
serious engineering difficulty in the case, the greatest being the 
works necessary for carrying a sufficient quantity of water under the 
Hwang Ho to supply the northern section. Mr. Kingsmill, to 
e^xplain the conditions, read various extracts from his official reports 
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made at the time to H.E. Chang Yeo, the Governor of the Province, 
and a man sincerely desirous of improving the condition of his rule. 

Mr. G. J. Moerison said he knew the Grand Canal pretty well. 
The only part he had not personally examined was the portion 
between the Yellow River and the Wei River, but he had seen the 
junction of the Canal with both these rivers. He had also travelled 
considerable distances along the Yellow River and along the Wei 
River, not only that part which formed a portion of the Grand Canal, 
but the part above the junction. The portion of the Grand Canal 
south of Tsingkiang-pu was undoubtedly a useful waterway, but the 
portion between Tsingkiang-pu and the Wei River considered as a 
canal was, in his opinion, beneath contempt. When people 
travelled by way of the Grand Canal as far as Tsingkiang-pu they 
invariably made a land journey of a few miles to avoid the sluices, 
and in almost all cases continue their journey to the north by cart. 
Mr. Morrison however said he had taken boat again as soon as the 
sluices were passed and gone by boat till stopped by want of water. 
Prom what he saw during a dry season he believed there was always 
more than sufficient water to supply a canal provided with proper 
locks. The difficulty of providing against damage from freshets was 
considerable, hut by no means insuperable. The Yellow River had 
cut through the Canal, and a proper crossing could only be made by 
locks, as suggested by Mr. Kingsmill. The latter gentleman’s 
proposal to carry clear water across the River by means of an under- 
ground pipe was ingenious and feasible, though there might be other 
ways of accomplishing the desired object of supplying the western 
length of the Canal with clean water and keeping out the muddy 
water of the Yellow River. Such works could not however be 
spoken of as improvements of the Canal ; they amounted to con- 
structing a canal along the line of the present ditch. Regarding a 
remark in the paper as to the bed of the Yellow River being 
above the country, Mr. Morrison said that the first time he saw the old 
bed it almost took his breath away. He walked up an embankment 
say 35 feet high, and on getting to the top the bed of the river lay 
only 15 or 20 feet below him, showing that it was 15 to 20 feet above 
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tijie coatitry^ Tlie b,ed appeared io be level all a.cr< 08 s, bu<t subse- 
quefl-tly he h?id <)ccasiQ?j to level accurately .across ilie bed .of the 
Yellow Biver where it had been left dry by the breach of 1888, and 
he then saw there was a slight slope towards the centre, and 
that the lowest part of the bed was not more than about 5 feet 
fl.boTe the fOountry. This state of affiiirs existed west of Kaifeng fu, 
and ah along the old bed leading to the Yellow KSea, Any breach 
in the banh west of Kaifeng fu was therefore a very serious affair, 
imi it might well happen that when a breach took place, as it did 
some 40 years ago, it oould not be repaired, although the late breach 
was e?;^tually repaired in a most praiseworthy maimer. From a 
#^rt distance east of JSlaifeng fu along the new oourse to the (Gulf 
of Peohili through Shantung the river-bed was below the level of 
the fcounlu’y. Although^ -therefore., in time of great flood, banks 
might he broken and. considerable damage done, the damage was 
not mcely to be .of a permanent character, as the river would return 
to its old course as soon as the flood suibsided. 

Pr. Bnixiifs said that Chinese archaeologists hold that in anoient 
times when there were three mouths to the Yangteekiang, the 
southernmost flowed into Hangchow Bay. Its oonrse was along 
the pri^nt Grand Chtnal for a good part of the distance to HLang- 
ohpw. This was the Chekiang, a name perpetuated in the modern 
designalion of the Province^ This theory was developed by Yuen 
Ymmt Go vernoivQeneral of Canton, at the beginning of this century. 
Before the Yuen dynasty the tribute grain from the Kiang 
proFinees went ,to Kaifeng fu, and this rendered water oommuuicatioai 
from Chenkiang to that dtj important. The route probably lay 
from the Hungtse Hal^e by the Hwai and the Ju,. Thus the way for 
ihe Qfmi Canal made by Kwo Showking in the Yuen dynasty was 
in part prepared. In Peking a few years ago he saw General 
Wilson^ who came to China to offer assistance from an Ammican 
syndicate to oonstmet railways. He proposed to make one at tb.e 
jsunwt level of the Canal, where 70 Hnglish miles of a (dxannel too 
often diry present groat flijfficulties to the Chiueeo. The surnuiit 
lev#l is fed by water from the 'Taishan ohain which comes- out west- 
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ward from the Shantung Promontory. It is chiefly the Wen Ho 
which feeds the Canal at this point. They now heard from 
Mr. Morrison that engineering could eflect all that was required. 
It would be a worthy achievement of western engineering to help the 
Chinese in their difflculties. They were too wretchedly poor in 
country parts. That philanthropy which makes the whole world kin 
would be well employed in raising- a vast population of industrious 
working men, so that they may enjoy the comforts of a civilized life. 


16 
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The Annual Meeting of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was held on Wednesday night, June 26th, 1895, in the 
Society's Hall. 

The Rev. Pr. Bdkins presided, and in opening the proceedings 
stated that three new members had joined since the previous meeting 
last month. One of the members was a gentleman of Tacoma, an 
American antiquarian, with whom he, the chairman, corresponded. 
This gentleman published articles in an archasological journal in 
America upon various interesting subjects, and that made him 
desirous of coming in connection with the Society in order to further 
his archaeological researches which connect Asia with North 
America. 

Mr, VoLPicBLLi, the Hon. Secretary, then presented to the 
meeting, and read, the various reports for the year. 


CoxmoiL^s Ripobt, 


1. — The following members of Council and office-bearers were 
elected at the annual meeting held last year under the presidency of 
Consul-General Hannen : — 

Messrs. N. J. Hannen, President; P. G. von MoUendorff, 
J. Bdkins, Vice-Presidents; Z. Volpicelli, Bon, Secretary; 
J. Ritter von Haas, Hon, Librarian; Vosy-Bourbon, Bon, Curator 
of the Museum; Thos. Brown, Hon, Treasurer ; T. W. Kingsmill, 
Dr. Faber, J. Scott, Dr. Franke, Councillors, 
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During the course of the year our President resigned o’wing to his 
departure for Europe and his place was taken, according to the rule 
of the Society, by the Vice-President, Mr. yon Mollendorff. 
Dr. Franke also had to resign in consequence of his transfer to 
Peking, and Mr. Bullock was elected in his stead. This does not 
complete the list of our losses. The Hon. Librarian and Hon. 
Treasurer have both left us temporarily, and their work has been 
kindly undertaken by Messrs. ISTavarra and Donovan, who now 
occupy their posts. 

2 . — Members of the Society . — Eighteen new members were elected 
during the year and there have been few resignations. 

8. — Meetings . — Four Meetings were held during the year, when 
the following papers were read : — 

The Wheel of Life, by Dr. Edkins. 

The Coinage of Corea, by Mr. Gardner. 

Dialects of China, by Mr. von Mollendorff. 

Travels in Tibet, by Mrs. Bishop. 

4. — Journal . — The following fascicules have been published : Part 
3 of Yol. XXVI, containing the valuable catalogue of the Library 
compiled by Mr. von Haas ; Part 1 of Vol. XXVII, containing two 
papers : The Salt Administration of Szechuan,” by von Rosthorn, 
and The Early Portuguese Commerce and Settlements in China,” 
by Mr. Volpicelli ; Part 1 of Vol. XXVIII, contains : The Inland 
Communications of China,” ably and carefully edited by 
Mr. Xingsmill from the various papers received in answer to our 
circular asking for information on the subject, and Stray ISTotes on 
Corean History and Literature,” by Mr. James Scott. 

5. — Officers* Reiwrts . — The Hon. Librarian reports that though 
we have had but a slight increase in our Library, still among the 
new books there are some of high value, i.e. thirteen Blue Books 
which have been loaned to us by H.B.M.’s Consul. The Hon. 
Curator reports favourably on the Museum. The services of a 
taxidermist have been secured, and existing specimens are cared for. 
Unfortunately they are diminishing, as the Museum receives few or 
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no specimens j as yel;, fo^reigneiPs in Ohina are sliowing little interest 
in the institution. The Hon, Treasurer’s report is as usual favour- 
able) and our finances continue in a flourishing condition. 

Z. VOLPIOSULI, 
Eon, Secretary, 

Shanghai, 12th June, 


LrBRAHiAK’s Ebport. 


GSKTIiEMBK, 

As may be seen on reference to the appended list of new 
acquisitions to our Library, only 22 books were contributed during 
the year under report j it must, however, be added that several of 
the numbers are of a high scientific value. Thirteen volumes of 
Bine Books have been entrusted to our Society by ILB.M/s 
Cbnaulate-General as a loan, on condition that they are available for 
the use of H.E.M.’s Consular officers at all times, and that they 
shall be returned immediately if so required. Though but a loan, 
the Society is thereby enabled to have the use of publications of a 
trustworthy and therefore valuable nature of the recent history, trade 
and industry of, China and adjacent countries, and of travels under- 
taken by prominent Government officials. Your Librarian therefore 
considered it advisable to give in the catalogue a full Index of the 
Blue Books. 

In spite of careful supervision and repeated admonitions and 
complaints, the abuse of borrowing more than three books and pf 
taking out loose numbers of current publications continues, 
consequently our series of the Transactions of the Asiatic Societj. pf 
Japan and the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society ate 
incomplete, and the borrower is apparently unable or unwilliug, to 
return them^ 
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The Library attached to the Museum has beeu put in thorough 
order, duly classified, aud a Catalogue thereof compiled T^hich will 
appear in our next journal. 

During my temporary absence from Shanghai, Mr. B. R. A. Hayarra 
has kindly undertaken to act for me as Librarian. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joseph Haas, 

Eon* Librarian* 


Curator's Report. 


Shanghai, 11th June 1895. 

Gentlemen, 

I am glad to say that the Museum’s situation is slightly better 
than it was at the time of my last report (June 1894) ; the gap 
which I then complained of is now filled up. Thanks to Messrs. 
Lay, of Chinkiang, and Haas, of Hankow, I was able to engage in 
iJTovember a competent taxidermist, S. Chou, from Hankow. He 
has done till now good and useful work, and in the future the 
detrimental spreading of insects on the existing aeries will be 
effectually checked by his constant attention. 

The spring cleaning compelled us to throw away a large- number 
of specimens utterly ruined, and the collection is certainly decreasing, 
as the accessions were almost nil; in consequence, the scientific 
results were negative^ and after all, had we had materials, researches 
would have been impeded by the lack of reference books which the 
catalogue of our library, compiled by Mr. von Haas, puts in evidence. 

We could observe, however, the accidental appearance of northern 
birds much farther down in the south than they have ever been 
signalled previously during the winter months. 
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An unusual quantity of specimens were mounted for amateurs, 
which proves that they know our existence and our work, but forget 
our wants ; moreover, the circular Technological collection sent round 
with the Society’s journal has not been answered ; so we closed this 
year with a rather discouraging result, which I hope is not for long, 
as our friends’ indifference may be awakened in the meantime. 

Your obedient servant, 

H, Vosy-Boubbon, 
Hon, Curator. 


Tbbastjbbb’s Kepoet. 


Gentlemen, 

In the absence of Mr. Thomas Brown, I beg herewith to present 
the audited accounts for the year ending 30th April 1895, of which 
there is very little to say. 

It will be seen that while the income of the O.B.R.A.S. was 
slightly in excess of the previous year, the expenditure was also 
much greater, an increase over the amount spent during 1898-94 of 
Tls. 574.86, the printing and binding of the Society’s Journals 
forming the principal item of expense, viz. Tls. 976,22. 

The income and expenditure of the Museum is nearly the same 
as the preceding year, as it must be borne in mind that Tls. 1,000 
which appears in last year’s accounts was a repayment to the 
Recreation Fund. 


J. P. Donovan. 

Hon. Treasurer^ pro tem^ 
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Mr. Kingsmill proposed and Mr. JSTavaera seconded the adoption 
of the report and accounts, which was agreed to unanimously. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. A. Cunningham, seconded by 
Mr. Natabra, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year 

Mr. G. Jamieson, PrcBideyit ; Mr. P. G. von Mbllendorff, Senior 
Vice-President; Rev. J. Edkins, U.D., Junior Vice-P^^esident ; 
Mr. Z. Volpicelli, Hon. Secretary ; Mr. Vosj-Bourhon, Hon. Curator; 
J. Ritter von Haas, Hon. Librarian; Mr. T. Brown, Hon, Treasurer; 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Mr. Bullock, Pr. Porke and Dr. Faber, 
Councillors. 


Minutes of a General Meeting held at tlie Societfa Hall on 
Wednesday^ hth February 1896, at 9 

The chair was taken by Mr. Geo. Jamieson, and the 

proceedings were opened by reading the names of four new 

members, viz. Messrs. O’Dowi), Jefferds, Gottswald and the 
Rev. G. H, Bondfielh. 

Dr. Edkins then proceeded to read extracts from, a paper, which 
was of considerable length, by Dr. Landis, entitled The Tongliaks 
and their Doctrines.” 

The writer in the course of his remarks stated: — There is very 
little known about this new religion, and the paper read is translated 
from a small book which is most* difficult to obtain, for if anyone 
is found with a copy in his possession he is guilty of a capital 
offence and is beheaded. The book is not a printed one, — only 

copied, and is done with Chinese pencil and ink. There are five 

other essays not given, as the meaning is so obscure, except to the 
initiated. The leader of this new sect was executed by order of 
the Government in the great persecution of Christians late in the 
Sixties, for though it did not teach Christianity, it was regarded by 
the Prince Regent to be equally obnoxious. The iniiuence of the 
elementary Christian instruction the antlior had received is manifested 
throughout the book, it being full of Christian terms. The 
16 
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Tonghaks during the last two years are sxipposed to have been the 
cause of the late war between China and Japan, for troops were sent 
from both countries to put down the Tonghak rising in the spring 
of 1894. It was in the beginning of that year that one pf the 
Tonghak leaders was captured, and he confessed that the Japanese 
had furnished him and his men with both money and ammunition to 
resist the exactions of the officials. If this is true it puts an 
entirely new aspect on the beginning of the war, as it is known 
that Japan had been making preparations for a war with China 
for years before. 

The hook commences with an essay on “Displayed Virtue,’^ 
which opens as follows : — “ From the most ancient times until now, 
spring and autumn have alternated and succeeded each other. 
The four seasons have flourished and passed away each in its own 
proper time. These are the footprints of God’s creation which are 
reflected to all under heaven,” etc. Further on the essay goes on 
to say: — “He who reverences the Decrees of Heaven and is 
obedient to the over-ruling Providence will become a superior man. 
By study, the way of virtue is attained.” Further on it proceeds to 
tell that in the year of Kyeng Sin, a man from the Western Seas 
(European) was preaching, when he was heard to say : “ Have 
regard only to the will of God. Do not look for riches or honour, 
but look only for the proper government of all under heaven.” 
Churches were built and people walked in the Way (became 
Christians) and I knew not whether to follow or no. For four 
months my heart was chilled and my body trembled and I became 
very ill. One day a fairy whispered in my ear and said : “ Be not 
afraid, be not afraid. I am called by the people the Supreme Lord. 
Do you not know the Supreme Lord ? ” He further said : 
“ Although I am without merit yet I wish you to teach the people 
this law. Do not fear.” I asked if I was to teach people the 
Western way (Christianity), He said : “ Certainly not. T have 
a charm which is called the Fairies’ Drug. Its appearance is like 
the Great Absolute and it also resembles Kung Rung. This I will 
give to you and by its means you will cure diseases. If you 
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receive this charm and teach people to serve me I will give yoa 
long life and display your virtues to all the world.” I was very 
grateful for these words, and taking the charm I ate some of it, 
and my illness was cured and my body gained flesh. I therefore 
knew that this was the drug of the gods. By using this charm * 
afterwards I found that some persons were healed of their sickness 
and others did not recover. For a long time I could not tell why 
fc])is' was, but after carefully examining into all the cases I found 
that some were sincere and others were not. Those who served 
God with fervour became well, and those who were disobedient to 
the way of virtue did not recover. Why do men not receive 
this sincerely and reverently ? It is on this account that our 
country is filled with all sorts of evil diseases, and throughout the 
four seasons there is no peace for the people. Now, it is the fate of 
the country to have losses and injuries. Those of the western 
ocean fight and win, they fight and they seize, and there are none 
of their undertakings which do not come to perfection, and all 
under heaven is completely destroyed.” The author deprecates 
the fact that- the people do not accept this new religion, after 
which a “Discussion of the Doctrine” is given, in which the 
author says: — “The Middle Kingdom is being destroyed [this 
refers to 1860 when the Allied Forces took Peking], and how 
can we avoid meeting with trouble ? There is no other cause than 
this : The faith of the people, which is called The Doctrine of the 
West, or the Doctrine of the Lord of Heaven, is a Holy Faith. 
These people both know the appointed times of Heaven and obey 
the decrees. By this they are able to overcome all things,” etc. 
There are also a number of questions and answers given, among 
which is the following : — 

Is there any difference between it [the doctrines of the Tonghaks] 
and the Faith of the West ? 

The Western faith resembles this, but yet there is a difference. 
Their prayers resemble ours, but yet they are not true. The 
destiny and faith of both are the same, but the principles are 
different. 
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A chapter on the Cultivation of Virtue’’ is also given at some 
length, all of which shows that the author has evidently studied 
the Christian religion ; but it is too long for us to give here. 


After the paper had been read the Chairman called upon those 
present to make any remarks they could on the subject. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, 

Mr, E. Brass, on the invitation of the Chairman, stated that he 
had travelled in Korea in the year 1891, but there was no stir 
among the Tonghaks at that time. He had travelled in the 
northern and middle portions of Korea, and not in the southern, 
where the sect was better known, and ho could not, therefore, 
expound views to any extent upon the subject. At the time he 
had passed through, however, there had been a great deal of 
ill-feeling against the officials, and a very little would have suffiiced 
to create a rising. 

Mr. VoLnoELRi remarked that there was an interesting article 
in the Korean Repositorij on the rise of the Tonghak sect. In 
that article it was mentioned that the founder of the new religion 
was beheaded by mistake in a persecution of the native Catholics. 
The judicial error was the cause of the hostility of the Tonghaks 
to the Government. Mr. Volpicelli then drew attention to the 
striking similarity between the Tonghaks and the Taipings. Both 
sects were founded by enthusiasts who had learned a little of 
European religion. The rebellions which they caused were accom- 
panied by foreign wars, and the insurrection in either case was 
finally suppressed with foreign aid, in China by General Gordon, 
and in Korea by the Chinese and Japanese troops. 

Dr. Edkins said -Tsui Tsiyu was the founder of the Tonghaks. 
He was born in Korea in 1826, and in 1861, when thirty-five 
years of ago, obtained enlightenment and became conscious of a 
mission to teach. For teaching his new views he was beheaded 
in 1864. His brother, born in 1828, taught the same system. 
The younger upholders of the Tonghaks are Jan Kweihau and 
Lui Tsaitsin. This sect has chiefly flourished in Chingchow and 
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Pasen, thafc is, in thafc part of Korea which is nearest to .Japan. 
The exactions of the officials cause indignation everywhere. There 
are many risings against them, of Tonghabs and others, who are 
often robbers, incendiaries and murderers. The book translated by 
Dr. Landis is called Ttmgclmg — Eastern Classics. The author ' 
believed himself inspired by God to leach men, and be was brought 
to this conviction by Christian agency. There was a great 
perseention of Christians in 1867, 1868 and 1869, and it 

was then he suffered death. I believe that the Yxking has more 
to do than Christianity with Tsui Olii-yu’s thinking. Bnt what 
Christianity taught him was the personality of God. This idea 
imparted a living force to the YiJcing philosophy, which is that 
of the five elements and the compass of eight points. This thinker 
in South-eastern Korea thought over again some of the points 
in the Yihing philosophy, because he was stirred intellectually and 
morally by the Christian philosophy. But this was not all. 
The Sung dynasty philosophy was in the air all through the 
Yuen dynasty and the Ming dynasty, that is from 1260 to 164:4. 
The Korean dynasty dates from A.D. 1391, when the Ming dynasty 
was firmly seated on the throne iu Cdiina, I note the following 
points as being based on the Yihing. The law or teaching of 
Heaven (the tora of the Jews, the yo8o of Mongols and Manchtis, 
and the ishiye of the Japanese, the lath of the Chinese) is said to 
be eternal. ^‘Tlie footprints of Creation’^ is Taoistic and belongs to 
Ciiwangtsi'. The Chiuntsf, superior man, is described in the 
Yihing. The five elements and the Yin and Yang are in the Yihing. 
The eight compass points with their corresponding tiigrams and 
hexagrams are in the Yihing. In all this our author believes, hut 
lie holds too to the planchettc. Spirits can be made to descend in 
answer to a prayer. He probably uses a prayer as the Buddhists 
do a dharani. He objects to prayer as Christians understand 
and practise it, because they ask for personal benefits. He denies 
that they know the true doctrine of the Lord of Heaven. He says 
Christians cannot become spirits and move through space. He 
taught the use of a medicine to confer immortality. He had tried 
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this himself and found that it did him great good. On others it 
was not so beneficial because, he says, they had not faith. These 
then were the points in which he differed from Christianity. He 
believed in a medicine of immortality, in the teaching of the Yiking 
' and of the Taoists. He believed in the existence of the immortals 
or mnjen. 

At first this religious teacher approved of animal sacrifices. 
If flesh is used, he says, pheasants and pork may he offered; 
sweet wine, vermicelli, fish, fruit, dried meat and vegetables. 
Incense and candles are necessary after spreading out the offerings, 
four prostrations are made and the prayer is recited, viz, the 
sacrificial prayer. Besides this there is the prayer for the descent of 
the spirits and the original prayer of twenty-one words. After- 
wards he proscribed the use of all kinds of flesh. This was from 
1868, when he began to preach in deference to Buddhism. He was 
beheaded in 1864. The charge against him was that he taught 
the religion of the Western Barbarians. 

The three chapters of the volume are headed : I — Setting forth of 
virtuous power. Footprints of Grod in creation. God is Tienchu. 
Order and law in the Universe. The whispered, Be not 

afraid, I am the Supreme Lord.” He gave him the fairy drug. 
[Here his Taoism appears and his belief in special revelation to 
himself by a 8ien (fairy) who represents God.] This chapter states 
the origin of the author’s mission. Dr. Landis thinks that Shangti 
is here an inferior spirit, while Tienchu is the Supreme Deity. 

I prefer to view this as an angelic appearance to represent God, 
revealing his will to the author : God appears in angel form. This 
is suggested by the Shilihi and STiihing accounts. The Yiking has 
no divine appearances, nor has the Liki or the other classics. 
But the Shi has divine revelations. When the author gives the 
name of T^aichi to the medicine of immortality which confers 
spiritual power and enlightenment, he shows that he is under the 
influence of the Sung dynasty philosophy. This philosophy 
produced remarkable effects on Japanese literature in the latter 
part of the 17th century. Professor Clay McCarthy, in a recent 
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lecture on the language of Japan, says that there was a rich reviyal 
of literary power caused by the study of the profound and admirable 
Chinese literature of the Sung dynasty. This age was the golden, 
age of Japanese literature. It is very interesting to find the same 
literature of the Sung dynasty in China operating in Korea to * 
check the force of Buddhism. This is really the cause of the 
restriction laid upon the Buddhists by Korean legislators. The 
King would never have made a law to shut out the Buddhists from 
the cities where they love to remain in order that they may perform 
liturgical services at funerals and in times of drought and 
pestilence, but for the influence of the Sung philosophy. It was 
taught in schools ; it was accepted by the literati ; it caused religious 
persecution ; it made the Korean literati the enemies of Buddhism. 
Yet the authors of the Sung philosophy at home were tolerant 
men who criticised Buddhism in books, but encouraged idolatry 
in practice as a method for keeping the people in a state of quiet. 

We find this Vegetarian leader adopting Sung dynasty ideas. 
He makes much of the Yihing^ of the T^aizhi^ of the five elements, 
as did Shao Yaufii, who had so much to do in giving force, 
character and currency to the Sung philosophy. 

II. — In the second chapter the author discusses the Eastern 
Docirinej as he calls his system. He adopts the TzJcing view of the 
Universe, before which Confucius bowed submissively. Heither 
he himself nor Chuhi, his great follower, really cared for the five 
elements or the eight trigrams except as symbols of the power of 
heaven and watchwords of the wise men of antiquity. Confucius 
and Chuhi are both moral philosophers by preference. In this 
discussion he gives his views, which are those of the Yiking. 

He also states, in question and answer, what passed between him 
and the official inquirers into the nature of his opinion. He shews 
why he did not become a Christian. 


The Chairman said he was sure that all present were much 
obliged to Dr. Landis for his interesting paper ; and the meeting 
terminated. 
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Minutes of a Geneual Meeting held at the Societfs Hall on 
Friday, Sth March 1895, at 9 2 ^m. 

The Rev. J. Eekins, D.I)., read a paper on The Aborigines of 
South-Western China : their History, their Religion and their 
Languages.” 

The Lecturer, in the course of his Paper, said that the Chinese 
native student, accustomed to the history of his country, looks upon 
his race as aboriginal in the north only. The traditions of early 
times with which he is familiar are those of the regions watered by 
tho Yellow River and the parts north of the Yang-tze-kiang. He 
does not perplex his mind with the question whether his race came 
from the West or not, and is content to believe, as the rough 
result of very little thought, that the natives of the world were 
originally produced in the countries they now occupy, by the 
creating power of heaven and earth. The extreme east and 
entire south of China he regards as the ancient patrimony of 
certain barbarous tribes respecting whose ethnic affinities neither 
he nor any native scholar of preceding generations cares or has 
cared to enquire. He simply knows them as ‘^Eastern Barbarians,” 
Tung I, or “ Southern Resisters,” H'anman, or he merely calls them 
the Miau, i,e, “ Aborigines.” Like most nations having an ancient 
literature, the Chinese author loves to etymologise. This word 
Miau is applied to green grain that has just shot above the soil. 
He supposes the tribes receive this generic name in allusion to 
their origin from the ground. The Miau tribes have excited 
considerable interest among ethnologists on account of their 
inaccessibility. To classify their dialects ha^ been a problem which 
hitherto scarcely a solitary attempt has been made to solve. They 
are, as speaking a monosyllabic language and occupying South 
China before the Chinese, the object of extreme curiosity, and must 
continue to be so till the question of the comparative chronology 
and ethnic connections of the Eastern races is settled. Proceeding 
to deal with their history, Dr. Edkins said, that about B.G. 800 
Siuen Wang, one of the Emperors, ordered an expedition against 
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the iTanman or Southern Barbarians who were spread over the 
South of China. His army numbered about 30,000 men, and the 
barbarians, alarmed at the news of Chinese victories in the north, 
submitted without resistance. About B.C. 200, when the feudal 
system was subverted in China, and the present mode of government 
established, the whole country was brought under real or nominal 
subjection. The Miau tribes of to-day should be looked upon as 
identical with the Nanman of ancient times, and there were also 
indications to connect them with the mountain tribes of Hainan 
and of the Cochin- Chin esc peninsula. The most widely spread 
national designation was Li, which was that of the Hainan 
aborigines and of some of the Kueichow tribes, and was probably 
the same with the word Laos given to a part of the subjects of the 
Siamese Kings. The Li or Lo family might be said to include 
the Karens, the Laos, the Li of Hainan and, judging from many of 
their tribe names, the Miautsze. The Formosan dialects are known 
to be connected with the languages of the Philippine Islands and 
are of the Malay-Polynesian family, without tones and moderately 
polysyllabic. In the province of Yunnan the aboriginal tribes 
are divided into two sorts of Lolo, the black and the white, 
distinguished by the colour of their costumes, besides eighteen 
other clans. The name of an old kingdom in Corea, Sin-lo or 
Tin-la, is regarded by the Chinese as that of an eastern extension 
of the same race. The Miau people had diminished as the 
Chinese had increased, and the regions occupied by them have 
become very much limited to the mountains of the south-west, 
especially in Yunnan, Kuangsi and Kueichow. They have since 
the Christian era on some occasions formed kingdoms which 
acknowledged the feudal superiority of China. About the time of 
the Christian era the T‘ien people of Yunnan were regarded by the 
Chinese as belonging to the Mimok race, then occupying Burma. 
The celebrated Chu Koliaiig, much spoken of in the romance of 
The Three Kingdoms, invaded their country and reduced them to 
subjection, and it was then that this region first received the name of 
Yunnan. This was about the year A.D. 220, and very near the 
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time when the second embassy from a Eoman emperor readied 
[N'anldng from Barope, as recorded in the Chinese annals. Two 
centudes. later the Liau in the modern Szechuan were very numeroiis 
and powerful. Under the Tang and Sung dynasties the Li race 
^ in the south part of Szechuan were a formidable people. The word 
Li was said to mean mountain. The department of Talifu, near 
the Burmese frontier, derived its name in the same way. This 
part of China was ruled in the Tang dynasty a thousand years ago 
by a native aboriginal government, the head of which called himself 
chief of the Tali kingdom. This nation in Yunnan was subsequently 
conquered by the first Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan. The 
insubordination of which the Chinese complain in the Miau tribes 
is frequently caused by the oppressions of the Chinese themselves. 
The Miau have many secure retreats in their mountain homes. 
Here some of them love to erect towers, in the upper storey of which 
is placed a drum. In times of general alarm this is beaten, and the 
villagers within hearing all assemble with pikes and swords to, 
place themselves under the orders of their chiefs at the drum-towers. 
If anyone beats the drum without cause he pays a bullock as a 
forfeit, which is kept for public use. Some of the people use 
poisoned arrows, and become formidable from their expertness in 
wieldiug the cross-bow when thus provided. The last insurrection 
was ended about two years ago in a complete Chinese victory. 
Some tribes have a kind of writing. Prom examples of Lolo 
writing, which wero obtained by Mr. Colborne Baber, it is concluded, 
that it is phonetic and consists of not quite forty characters. It is 
also alphabetical. We must suppose the Buddhists were their 
instructors. With regard to classifying the languages, Logan, 
in dividing the languages of Tibet and the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
into two branches, the Eastern and Western Himalaic, has furnished 
us with the means of classifying the Miau dialects very conveniently. 
The dialects of the Miau tribes proper, the oldest and most 
numerous, may be classed with the Annamese, Siamese, Cambodian 
and with some of the Karen tribes. The dialects of the Lolo, 
etc* should rather be placed with the Burmese and Tibetan, and 
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be looked on as Western Himalaic in their characteristics and 
vocabulary. As to religion, the Miau people are many of them 
Buddhists. They have among them professed monks answering to 
the tala'poiiiB of Siam. Iliey use images and keep festivals which 
correspond to those of southern Bnddbism. Their kinship with 
the Siamese has been more powerful in moulding their religion than 
the near neighbourhood of Chinese Buddhism and the constant 
witnessing of Chinese ceremonies. So strong indeed is the resem- 
blance of some things among the Miau tribes to what is known to 
exist among the Siamese that in the absence of direct testimony we 
may expect to find that intercourse across the border is frequent. 
So far as their religious practices are not Buddhist, they may be 
referred to the old Asiatic religion, of which we find branches in the 
Shamanism of Siberia, in the Taoism of China, in the Shinto of 
Japan, in the old Bod religion of Tibet, and in the religion of tho 
ancient Persians as described by Herodotus. Of this religion 
wizards are the priests, and the spirits of heaven and earth, the sun 
and moon, the mountains and rivers, the divinities. Its most 
important duty is sacrifice to ancestors, and its highest success to 
bring the spirits that animate all nature by means of the contortions 
of the wizard or otherwise into felt and almost visible contact with 
the souls of the worshippers. It adores tablets and, in its older forms, 
knows nothing of images. It believes in the continued existence of 
the soul after death and its presence in the vicinity of the tomb or 
in the old haunts of the individual man to whom it once belonged; 
that existence can be lengthened by virtuous conduct. Ho distinct 
heaven or hell was recognised by any ancient form of this religion. 


A paper on The Gathering of the Clans, being a description 
of a religious dance performed by the Black Miaotsze of Kueichow,^’ 
by Mrs. Pruen, of the China Inland Mission, was also read. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
night, June 10th, 1896, in the Society’s Hall, at 9 p.m. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather there was but a small 
^ attendance. 

The first business of the evening was the election of officers for 
the next year, which resulted as follows : — 

Mr. P. G. von Mollendorff, President; Eev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., 
Mr. James Scott, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary; Mr. Thomas Brown, Hon, Treasurer ; J. Ritter von 
Haas, Hon. Librarian; Mr. P. A. de St. Croix, Hon. Curator of 
the Museim; Mr. A. Bottu, Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Rev. E. Faber, D.Th., 
Dr. A. Forke, Dr. Jur., Members of the Council. 

After the election, Dr. Edkins read a Paper by H. Rondot, Esq., 
of Lyons, France, on “The Chinese Coins and Small Porcelain Bottles 
found in Egypt.” The learned author was some forty years ago a 
resident of China and has ever since taken a deep interest in things 
Chinese. His attention was called to this subject by reading the 
report of a paper on the same theme by Dr. Edkins, read before the 
China Branch of the R.A.S. a short time before.* Mr. Rondot said 
that the whole subject had been thoroughly investigated some forty 
years ago, and in his present Paper reviewed the evidence, showing 
that all the bottles and coins were of comparatively recent date, none 
being earlier perhaps than the 8th century a.d. Many of the 
bottles were decorated with verses from the poets of the T^ang 
dynasty. The opinions expressed were in the main in full 
agreement with those of Dr. Edkins. 

After a brief discussion, Mr. Thos. Brown read a Paper prepared 
by Mr. T. L. Bullock, H.B.M.’s Consul at Chefoo, reviewing 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill’s work, “A Journey through Mongolia and 
Thibet.” 

* Tide Journal of C.BM.A.S.y Vol. xxvii, p. 247. 
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Minutes of a General Meeting held at the Socteffs Hall on 
Wednesday y October 2l5i5, 1896, at 

Mr. P. G. YON Mollendorfp (Bresidcnt) occupiGd tlie cliair. 

The President announced the election of the folloiiYing persons 
to membership since the last meeting: — Mr. K J. L. Litton, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan Cooper, Mr. Allister Duncan, Capt. A. E. Knights 
and Bev, William Musson. 

Dr. Joseph Edkins read a Paper on The Relations of Copper 
and Silver in China.’’ 

Copper mines, said the author, are worked at present in Yunnan, 
but copper in the T‘ang dynasty was found in great abundance in 
Hunan. There is a notice of it in the year A.D. 808 in the 
south-west part of the province, near the city of Yuen-cheu. 'No 
fewer than 180 pits formerly worked were found here. Two 
furnaces were set up and twenty strings of cash a day were 
produced. This is 7,000 strings in a year."*^ In A.D. 780, in 
Kiangsu, 45,000 strings were made in a year, and each string 
consisted of 2,000 cash. At that time six catties of copper were 
used in making a string of 1,000 cash,! and this was the usual number 
in a string. In the year 621, it is said in the Ghieu T^ang-ShiCy^ 
ten cash weighed one tael and 1,000 cash weighed six catties and 
four taels. A cash of that time was eight-tenths of an inch wide 
and one-twelfth of a tael in weiglit. Later on they wore an inch 
wide and the weight the same. Copper cash will depreciate, 
whatever people may do to prevent it, and prices will rise. This 
fact was to the people difficult to account for. Why should rice 
and millet rise in price and cash depreciate? They concluded that 
too many cash were made and ceased to use the furnaces. In the 
Sung dynasty, in western Szechuen, 300 cash were exchangeable 
with one piece of silk. Ten bundles of straw were worth 20 cash. 

In the history of the Golden Tartars, A.D. 1115 to A.D. 1234, 
copper cash are still in use, but with paper notes also. It was in 

* S ^ iS, 13, 4, and 48, 12, 17. f Ohieu T'ang-S/m, 48, 12, 23. 

:j: Chien^ T^ang-Shi^ 48, 7, 24, 
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A.D. 1196 that paper notes were first issued on a large scale by 
edict of the Emperor Chang-ti (Ming Chang). For instance, the 
people were commanded to take from the pawnshops as loans on 
their pledges paper notes issued by the Government for any sum 
above 1,000 cash. This method would insure a wide circulation of 
their notes, for in China almost all the people pawn clothing 
and other articles for the nse of ready money. We learn from the 
Sung annals that silk piece goods were exchanged for copper cash 
from about A.D. 1132 as a daily matter of negotiation. In 1129 
a piece of silk was changed for 2,000 cash. At present, 

750 years later, the same article is changed for $5 to $8, or from 

4,500 cash to 7,500 cash. The price has risen to be three times 
what it was. Since the article is the same, and the machinery used 
has not changed much, the movement towards cheapness must be 
in the money used. I conclude therefore that copper cash are three 
times cheaper than they were 750 years ago. The cause of this 

depreciation is to be sought in the manufacture of enormous 

numbers of cash. It is practically impossible precisely to meet the 
demand. The demand depends on the eagerness and indifference 
of buyers and sellers. An average, if it could be taken, of all’ the 
markets of a country would give the exact demand, but that 
it is impossible to obtain. Money, therefore, must always be liable 
to depreciation when its price is not held up by special eagerness of 
buyers. This is the reason that a piece of silk is now, as it appears, 
three times dearer than it was 750 years ago. The fact is that the 
money of the country is cheaper now than formerly through over 
supply. This price of silk goods lasted for a long time. In the 
3:uen dynasty also 1,000 cash was the price of a tael of silver 
and of a piece of silk. This is in accord with the prices before and 
after that time. Eice could be bought in K‘ai-feng-fu, the capital, 
at the rate of ten catties for 40 cash. This fact is given by tbe 
historian under the year A.D. 1069. It is now, in the year 1896, 
sold at 300 cash for ten catties,* That is to say, rice is seven times 

* On December 7th, 1899, rice sells at p.8,0 or 350 cash for ten catties, 
liioe requires nine times more money to buy than was needed 760 years ago. 
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dearer tlian ifc was 750 years ago. But probably rice was unusually 
cheap just then. The agriculture was much the same then as now. 
The difference is not in the mode of labour. It is entirely in the 
money in circulation and in the local demand. 

Silver and gold,* we are told, were, in 1094, bought with 
the cash received as taxes for Government use. So it was 

with silk. The army at that time had to he supplied with 

plain silk clothing or with grass cloth. It was not yet the 

day of cotton gowns. In Kiangsi at that time there was a large 
production of silk.f The area of silk production shrunk with the 
progress of cotton. The very provinces where a new eff’ort is now 
being made to produce silk, viz. Hupei, Hunan, Canton, Buhkien 
and Kiangsi, are particularly mentioned in the Sung history as 
paying their taxes partly in silk.l 

Silver is rarely mentioned till the 12th century. Yet in 
one passage, about A.I). 1000, the sum of TIs. 300,000 silver 
is set apart for the relief of the people on the frontier by buying 
millet for them.§ When a treaty was made in A.B. 1142 

the . Chinese envoy consented that the Hwai river should he 
the boundary of the empire, and China -would pay annually 
TIs. 250,000 in silver and in silk. This silver is easily accounted 
for by the Canton foreign trade. At that time trade had been 
carried on by the Arabs for about 1,000 years, and silver begins 
to appear as a factor in Chinese commercial statistics in the 
History of the Golden. Tartars. In, the year A.D. 1219, which was 
about the time when Genghis Khan began his remarkable career, a 
Customs superintendent of those' days, styled. Ho-hwo-sz,!; advised 
the emperor to tax oil. This would produce several ten thousand 
taels annually of silver. Others in the council opposed the idea, and 
as a consequence . the suggestion was not carried out. In the 
year 1195 the money prepared by the Tartar monarch to reward his 
army consisted of TIs. 500,000 of silver and 236,900 strings of 

* Sunff Bist.j 128, 4. f Sung Mzst.j 128, 5. i Sung, 128, 7. 

§ Simg Shi, 128, 11, 5* 
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cash. Where did the silver come from? It must have been 
the effect of Mohammedan trade. The Seljukian Turks had in 
1028 conquered the kingdom of Persia from the Khalifs, but the 
Turks became Mohammedan. Trade continued as before. The 
^ consequence was that silver was always entering China to pay for 
silks, porcelain, medicines and other favourite objects. The Arab 
merchants dealt in precious stones, coral, rose water, pearls, opium, 
Vermillion, asafoetida, pepper, spices and various other products of 
Persia and Arabia. They had with them silver to pay for Chinese 
produce. Trade was favoured by the success of the Seljuks, the 
Kietans, the Michen Tartars themselves, who took the name of the 
Golden Dynasty. Silver would be welcome to a nation like the 
Chinese, devoted to commerce, and compelled from the want of 
precious metals to use paper money. 

When the Mongols conquered China in A.D, 1260 a tael of 
silver was worth 1,000 cash. In the year 1310, when the name 
of the year was clii-ta^ under the emperor Wu-tsung, one cash 
was one that is, the tenth part of a candareen, or the 1,000th 
part of a tael. Here then we have solid ground to go upon 
in determining the prices of silver. Paper notes were inscribed 
1,000 cash, 500 cash, 200, 100, 50 or 10 cash. But as a support 
to the paper currency new cash were made by Wu-tsung. One 
kind was a five-cash piece with a Mongol superscription, the other 
a small kind with a Chinese legend."*^ 

The copper coins of Hung-wii, A.D. 1368, are one mace in weight 
and narrow; those of Yunglo are wider and their weight 
of a mace.f Some cash since that time have weighed one mace six 
candareens. In theory 10,000 cash are made out of 100 catties of 
metal, but in fact there are only 60 catties actually used. The 
paper notes called c/i‘ao, in the Chin, Yuen and Jli^Jg dynasties, as 
a rule represented cash and not silver. Yet as 1,000 cash 
exchanged for a tael of silver, it was much the same thing as if they 
had represented silver. But there are also paper notes for silver. 

* KccU^Umg^yuen^ Ch, 35, p, 15. f Kcchi-liing^yuen^ Oh. 36, p. 12. 
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Paper notes for 100 cash contimiea in use 9own1;o ahotrt A.©. 1436. 
After that time ihe ch^ao are not heard of. The priee of silver in 
cash when iron cash were mixed with copper cash was 1,700, and 
the price of a piece of silk in mixed iron mad copper cash "was 1,1200. 
1,000 iron cash were added to 400 copper cash and the remainiiag 
300 were probably mixed in the same proportion. Put iron ca^ 
were never more than a temporary expedient, and they had oiily a 
local circulation and that for a limited time. The real value of 
silver as stated in copper cash was, as is mentioned by Colonel 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo, uniformly in those times, 1,W0. 
This was also the understood price of a -piece of silk, as already 
stated. 

The difference between the usage of the Golden Tartars 
and of the Mongols in regard to the currency is stated by a native 
author.* The Golden Tartars used both copper cash and paper 
notes. The Mongols tiled to use paper only. The Golden Tartaijs 
had notes whose value was as low as 100 cash. The Moi^ols 
made some of their notes the equivalent of not more than five cash. 
It was an ineffectual effort on their part to carry on the ^government 
without a metallic basis for the currency. The Mohammedans 
would, when in China, gladly use these notes because they were 
travelling merchants by profession. Copper aash when depreciated 
are heavy and Impracticable for the use of travellers. They had 
difficulty in the use of silver in Persian and Arabian trade. Since 
the notes of the Peldng 'Treasury could not circulate beyoaxd China 
proper, the 'Mohammedan traders, whether Persians, Turk^ jor 
Arabians, brought silver with them along with western goods to 
buy the Chinese exports of the time. In China itself the 
Mohammedan would 'be glad to use the paper notes of the 'Treasn^f^ 
of Peking, 

lYe see then how silver forced jts way into China. It was 
because six catties of copper had the value of one rannce or tael 
of silver. The trader will not he troubled to caxrj such la.wejght 

* ^ W by a Soodhow author writing in 1831, 
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of copper about mtli .him. The silver used in Persian, Indian, 
Arabian and Syrian trade was brought to China by Mohammedans 
and melted down into the forms that silver now takes in China, 
whether as sycee or yuenpao. Then the struggle came between 
paper and silver. Because the Horth China Government had very 
little copper they introduced paper representatives of copper cash. 
South China had copper in Hunan, Chekiang and Yunnan, and the 
demand for paper money by’ South China was therefore not so 
urgent as in Horth China. The dynasty in hTorth China being 
foreign, trade with • the west w^as naturally encouraged. This 
brought caravans of merchants who came with silver to buy Chinese 
produce, but there was not a very large quantity of it. It was not 
sufficient to become the currency of a nation of 60,000,000 of 
industrious people. It was necessary to wait for the silver of 
Mexico. Yet the Golden Tartars, when they captured K'ai-feng-fu, 
found a good store of silver there. Silver also was spread through 
the country wherever the effect of foreign trade was felt, and was 
in the hands of the rich, who found its utility unquestionable, 
because one tael of it can purchase a hundred taels weight of copper. 

In A.D, 1498 Yasco de Gama reached India, and in the course of 
a few years Canton was visited by Portuguese ships. European 
traders brought with them American silver which was now supplied 
in abundance from Mexico. This introduction of silver worked a 
complete change in the financial system of China. This appears 
from the tariflf printed in the Tung-si Tang-JcaOy a work of the year 
1580. The tonnage dues of vessels was 5 taels a foot for ships 
16 feet broad and under. It was taels for ships 17 feet broad, 
and 6 taels for 18 feet. The largest vessels mentioned are 26 feet 
in width, and the highest sum paid in tonnage was Tls. 260, 
and Japanese vessels paid -^^^ths less tonnage than European 
vessels. Pepper was J of a tael per picul ; ivory not carved ^ a 
tael, carved one tael ; opium 2 mace on every ten catties, this is 
2 taels a pictil; bullocks’ skins, 4 tael cents for ten; blacklead, 
4 tael cents a picul; cocoanuts, 2 tael cents for 100. This belongs 
to the year 1589. Twenty-six years afterwards the amount of 
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revenue was Tla. 27,087. The emperor reduced this to Tls. 23,400 
as a favour to traders. Among the reductions, one is upon opium, 
which instead of Tls. 2, becomes Tls. 1,7.8. We learn from 
Barbosa, who wrote in the 16th century, that pepper at Malacca 
cost four ducats, i,e, about j$4 (say 4/6) per hundredweight. 
This was sold in China for 15 ducats. If we call this 11 taels 
the duty, a quarter of a tael will be per cent ad, val. In those 
days no one thought of charging more duty than this on pepper. 
On copper, the duty was 15 J tael cents per picul, or six times as 
much as it was 200 years ago. 

Let me now speak of the relative prices of copper and 
silver. The late relation was 100 taels of copper to a tael 
of silver, because six catties and four taels make 1,000 cash, 
which passed for the value of a tael of silver. In A.B. 1724 
copper was bought for the mint at Wuchang at Tls. 17.5 
per picul. This amount of copper would, at six catties per 1,000, 
be sufficient for 16,000 cash. Copper had become a little dearer, 
taking silver as the standard of value. Otherwise why should a 
memorial state to the Emperor that a hundred catties of copper 
would cost Tls. 17.5 ? But now in Canton copper is rated at 
Tls. 14 per picul. At Foochow it is rated in ■ the Customs 
publications at Tls. 16 per picul. Surely this is not an unimportant 
effect. The relation between copper and silver has been steadily 
maintained through several centuries in China, that is to say, in. 
A.T). 1800, six catties weight of cash passed for a tael of silver; 
A.D, 1724, 100 catties weight of copper cost Tls. 17^ silver; 
A.D. 1895, 100 catties of copper cost about 16 to 16^ taels of 
silver. In the Shanghai trade report in 1895 it was Tls. 17 silver. 

It was above its true value during the T^aipdng rebellion, when there 
was an eager demand for it. That demand has been vastly increased 
by the opium trade, because the baneful practice of opium-smoking 

* See Yung Cheng’s Edicts 29th vol., p. 76, 8,000 catties 

of copper cost 900 taels of silver. A picul of copper cost Taels 11,25 
in the year 1724. In the Tang dynasty, A.D. 781, B,000 cash were paid for 
100 catties of wine and 2,000 cash, for 100 catties of rice. This was a time 
of great scarcitJi^ 
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<MHagek lafiiL to^ huf siker at all risks* So, too,, fche prosperity of 
tke tea trade and the silk trade formerly drove up the value of silver. 
All these four causes were at work to bolster up the price of silver. 
The same eagerness for silver ha^ not been displayed recently. 

^ It has therefore fallen so that a tael oi silver as rated in copper is 
no \longer 1,000,. 1,600 or 1,400. cash, but 1,265 only. It is likely 
ta fall further through the love of the people for silver dollars 
having, cooled down^ 

lh» enhanced price, of gold during the last century is 
mentioned in the Tung-hwa-luJ* Formerly ten ounces of silver 
litEe WOI& one ounce of gold. In tlie year A.D, 1782 there was a 
taiige ©f gold being coufiseated in Chekiang province. Instead of 
sending gold, which was 4,740 taels in weight,, the Viceroy sent 
adlViea*, and it amounted to Tls. 73,584; this is exchanged at 15 
fMs is a noteworthy fact, for it shows the value of silver in Europe 
in &0 last century. The ratio between gold and silver in Europe 
waa^in. 1^1 to X810‘, 15.6 L The ratio now asked for by bimetallists 
is 15^. They ask the governments to make this by legislation the 
standard, rate*. If it be asked why it came about that China had 
this ratios in the year 1782, it may be said that foreign trade 
aoeonnts for it. The European trade at Canton and Amoy caused 
ftj demaodl. It waa exported in response: to that demand to an extent 
ftiAiifint. to. raise its value from lOj the old ratio, to 15J, the 
Kitio^of 1782, There is another mention of the price of gold in the 
same year in Chinese history. It says the best gold is changed 
for about times its weight in silver,. This shows the gold varied 
accordiDg to q^uality between IS^I^ to 20 as its price in silver. 
The result of this inquiry may now be briefly stated. Silver when 
m last Becember il fell to 1,200: cash per tael, did not reach its old 
take,, whidb was 1,00.0 cash. Yet 100 catties of copper will 
make- 16,000 cash at aix catties^ per 1,000, and this copper costs 
now Tls. 16, as stated in Customs publications. In 1724 copper 
was also bought in China at the: rate of Tls. 17 per picuLf This 


^ Jv>ng’Tiwa4Ui Cb., 27, p. 20, col., 28. f In 1898 it was Taels 20*08^ 
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ebowa tha^t ooppex baa reyersed its old relation to silver very^ nearly. 
Tbe silver was valued' above its intrinsic worth for fifty years 
through the avidity of the Chinese for opium, and the prosperity 
of the tea and silk trade. There are difficulties connected with 
the establishment of a silver currency. Thus, on October 17th, 1895, 
it was stated in the Sinwenpao^ that the shops at Wuhn 
will not accept the Hnpeh new dollars at their official value. 
The Viceroy ordered in his proclamation that they should he received 
at all Custom houses md that they should be issued in payments, 
made officially. He also ordered the people to receive them and pay 
them at their official value. Lately a large- supply was sent for to 
Wuhu because last winter there was a great lack of cash there, 
The small silver coins had already obtained circulation, but a few 
days ago Carolus dollars and Mexicans have been changed for silver 
at six mace and seven to eight candareens less. The Mexican 
changed for 930 to 940 cash, the Hupeh ten cents pieces are now 
changed for 88 to 89 cash, the Hupeh dollars are current at ten 
times this amount, that is, they realise not more than 890 cash. 
Besides this a discount is charged for defects in the silver. The old 
cash are found by the people to be much better. They rise and fall 
in price, but no discount is charged. 

The circumstances show that the new Chinese dollars cannot 
be forced into easy circulation at the present time. There is a 
disadvantage which will occur at once to the rejecting observer 
in trying to compel people to take certain coined money 
because the official authority commands it. Disobedience becomes 
a common thing, and authority is brought into contempt. It is 
better to wait, Perhaps we may say, let the people have a voice 
in a representative assembly. Let there be currency legislation in 
such an assembly, and the probability is that the unwillingness to 
obey the law will disappear. Silver currency will then be easy. 
At present copper currency is enjoying the popular favour. The 
people like to use copper cash. It is best for the Government to 
conform to the people^s wiU and supply them with sufficient copper 
9 ash for their use, 
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It appears from the facts here set forth, then, that silver came to 
China as currency first through foreign trade, and for a long time 
remained at an exchange of 1,000 cash per tael weight. During the 
present century it rose to 1,850 cash, but has now again fallen, 
through the effect of foreign trade, to nearly its old value. It is at 
present a cheap commodity in China, and cannot long retain 
its present high value. Being cheap to buy at the open ports, it is 
cheap to sell in the interior of China. If, then, silver is to rise again 
in relation to gold, this must be by the action of Western 
Governments. 

Viceroys and Governors are at present anxious to increase the 
value of silver in order to make a profit by the new mints, but 
this cannot be accomplished without legislative action, whereby silver 
will come into use in countries where it has lately been abandoned. 
The supply of silver dollars by the provincial mints of China is 
at present, in part, a failure, as the shroffs and money-changers 
deduct a percentage from money which does not conform to their 
standard, and it is impossible by legislative means to root out these 
ideas, wbicb, as we know from other channels, are So firmly held 
in China. It seems safe to forecast that silver will never fall much 
lower in relation to cash in China, for which we may be tbankfuL 
This fluctuation between dollars and cash is an unexplained grievance 
to the working people, who cannot comprehend its reason. 

Therefore, the best course will be for China to strive to raise the 
price of silver in relation to gold. China has to pay her debts 
in gold, and if the price of silver be raised, her taxes of all sorts, 
whether collected in cash or silver, will count for more in 
meeting her often recurring calls, and the native merchants will have 
fewer inroads on their small stores of silver. All the influence of 
China should be directed toward urging the treaty powers to unite 
to raise the value of silver, which however, should be done 
slowly, so as to prevent undue strain upon the gold standard 
countries. Still all history shows that uniformity in the laws 
which govern commerce v?ill more and more appear as years roll 
on. In secluded J apan, with no cornmerpe, gold was nearly on a pa:p 
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witli silver. Commerce broke the isolation, and now gold has attained 
thirty times the value of silver.* Europe and Asia must and 
ought to be united under one system of monetary usage. Currency 
laws should be so made that the interests of the various races 
and nations may be fairly considered, and tlie way thrown open for 
the benefits of an enlightened civilization to be eq^ually enjoyed by 
all. It is philosophical and it is Christian to deal justly by all 
classes of the people whether they are rich or whetlier they are poor. 


General Mesny said although he was indebted to Dr. Edkins for 
the able Paper just read, wherein was shown that copper was the 
standard currency of China, still he fancied China acknowledged 
silver also to be the currency ; at the same time, he confessed that 
cash appears to have been the standard currency of the realm, that 
is, in the Yangtsze Valley from Tsungming right up into Hunan 
and Hupeh. 

After some farther discussion the meeting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Edkins and the Ohairmani, proposed by General 
Mesny and seconded by Mr. Volpichlli. 


» 


Minutes of a General Meeting held at the Society* s Hall on 
Thursday^ November 26th, 1896, at 9 p.m. 

The President announced the election of two new members, viz* 
the Pev. J. C. Ferguson and Prof. F. D. Gamewell. 

Mr. T. W. Kingsmill then read a valuable Paper on Traces of the 
Origin of Chinese Writing,*^ of which the following is a brief summary. 


* December Sth, 1899. Gold is now 35*2 times the price of silver. J apart 
and India bare become gold countries. Yet in China, silver currency by 
weight is unshaken. Year after year the same weight of silver is exchanged 
for the same number of copper cash, in the Shanghai market. In this sense 
all China holds firmly to copper and silver currency. 
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Much has been 'writ^ben {[said Mt. Kingsmill] nn the origin ol 
the Chinese ivritten character. Few, however, have gone to the 
fountain head, hut have been content to take their illustrations from 
a late period, w*hen the structure of the written character had already 
become crystalized, and to assume the existence of the same con- 
ditions in more ancient times. The Chinese writers merely borrow 
fipom one another. Brief reference was made to a work by Fere 
Amiot, written in 1764 and published in Memoires concernant 
les ChinoiSj remarkable for its day but of no especial value to us. 
As a matter of course the origins of writing cannot become a 
matter of history, since history cannot exist till writing has become 
a medium for recording events. China presents a marked antithesis 
to other nations, which have handed down vast architectural 
remains to tell of their former greatness. Not so China. With the 
exception of a few pagodas, the oldest of which scarcely dates back 
a thousand years, no architectural remains of any sort are to be found. 

The destruction of the Summer Palace at Peking swept away the 
most interesting collection of antiquities in the Empire. Fortunately 
the despised and ignorant Chinese archfeologist has with greater or 
lesser skill preserved the records of many works of art now hopelessly 
lost ; and these drawings, rude at first and not improved by continual 
copying, still afford us valuable information as to the progress of the 
arts and more especially the growth of a written literature in China. 

These remains consist of inscriptions on stones, bricks, and 
earthenware, of dedicatory marks on ancient vases, and the legends of 
antique coins. Of these probably the most interesting -and instructive 
are the cartouches marking the ancient sacrificial vases, the in- 
scriptions on which load up to a period anterior to any suggestion of 
phonetic connection between the object and the .pure ideograjih %y 
which it is represented. These cartouches were only slowly developed 
and modified so as to represent language even in an imperfect form. 

Keference was made by the lecturer to the ancient tradition of the 
use of the quipus before written agreements came into vogue, -and ,a 
comparison was made with the similar custom amoiig the ancient 
peoples of America, where the ideographs of leiter times had no 
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apparent connection with the quipus but seemed to be of independent 
origin. The speaker did not, however, mean to imply any ethnological 
connection between the two peoples. In 1851, P. P. Thoms, formerly 
H.B.M. Consul at Ningpo, published “ A Dissertation on the Ancient 
Chinese Yases/’ being excerpts from the Po Kii Thi jS the 

latter a work in 16 vols. with several hundred plates of vases, jugs, 
etc., alleged to belong to the Shang, Chow and Han dynasties. 

Pig. 1, from this work, is an inscription found on a ting which belongs 
to the transitional style and cannot be regarded as of the oldest, since 
it has already in part assumed the character of written language 
though retaining much of its ideographic peculiarity. 


Pig,l, 



Wc arc here concerned only wdth the last column, rendered in 
modern Chinese by ^ f|: Zj S O ^ ‘‘ For use in the Tih 

sacrifice to ancestors ; a record.’’ The characters transcribed 
fw yih^ fii hwei, fii hang^ etc. are of frequent occurrence on these 
antique vases. They are said to have been used by the ancient 
Chinese as indicating the dynasty to which they belong, yili 
for instance being supposed to indicate the so-called ‘‘Shang 
dynasty,” of whose existence indeed there is no proof. These 
characters yili, kweiy hangy etc., as is well-known, are those of. 

19 




StiQma an4 mdiofite a. de^iary diyisiojj oj tlao yeg-T once in 
nae from Italy to Oliina,. We shall therefore put aaide this native 
reference ot ya^ous vases to certain dynasties as without proof, and 
adopt an arrangement founded on the internal evidence of the 
^ signatories, which we shall find .progressive from picture writing to. 
thei conventional representation of the sounds of the language. 

He alao in the paper referred, to a well-known native work, the 
Kin republished in 1822 with numerous facsimiles of 

ancient vases, coins, etc. Fig. 2 is from this work [chap, 1, 
Ho. 17 ]t- 

Fi0. 2. 



We have here one of the. same-ideographs as found in Fig. 1 , ^ which 
stands for father or anpeffeor. , The. circle at the bottom is the oldest 
form of T one of theiThn Stems. The amphora-like jar at the top is 
the original of the fifth’ character in ihe left hand column of Fig 1, 
and the inscription may be rendered; wine vase for use in 
sacrificing to ancestors.’’ 

The form of this first character as given in Fig. 1 leads by a 
natural gradation to that given in the Ku Wen, which came to be 
associated with the sound tswn, represented now by g;, meaning “ to 
honour” or honourable.” The lecturer analyzed in a similar way a 
number of inscriptions which gave the primitive forms of others of 
the Ten Stems* These characters' are in marked contrast to the 
picture writing* Already in the oldest .inscriptions they have an 
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airbitrary fom, mote conventionalized: indeed tlian the inodertii twelve 
signs of the zfodiac. This decimal dnision of time is older than' the 
duodenary, and we have here probably the remains of the ariginnl 
sigtta worn down by the attrition of centuries) introduced from without 
therefore and not indigenous. 

Other inscriptions revealed a type of signature where the dan was 
represented by its totem. Among these- Figs, 3 arid 4 


Mg, 3, Mg, 4, 



represent the scorpion and maned rhinoceros . respectively. The 
last is especially remarkable. The rhinoceros of the Tsochwan was 
possibly the tichorhinus, extinct in Europe after the Palceolithic age, 
^!he Lecturer then traced the gradual development and formation of a 
number of signs, until in Fig. 5 he presented an inscription which, 
though still not to be called written language, conveys considerable 
information. 


Mg* 5, 
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The signs' mean — — ‘‘melt’’- — woman’s name” — 
make” — ‘‘nameoE a country” — ‘‘princess” — “fish” (repeated) — 
“mother “ hear ” (?) — “ sons ” — “ grandsons ” — “ perpetual ” — 
“ precious “ use.” Though this is not language, we can gather 
the idea of the presenter, approximately as fallows : — 

“ The clan of the JisJk totem caused to be cast (this vase) in honour 
of Jin^ Princess of Kwoh^ Maternal ancestor of the fish clan and 
ancestress of a \si>rgQ posterity — ^May it continue in p>crpetual useP 

A study of the name of this princess, the clan name and that of 
the kingdom, called Kwoh, rev^eals the probable period of the inscrip- 
tion as the sixth century B.C., i.e. it was contemporaneous with the 
Ch^un T‘siu. This work itself is not writing in any sense of the 
term, and always needed an expositor ; hence the origin of the Tso 
Ghuen or “ Assisting Narrative,” After the Ch‘un T‘sin age the 
number of inscriptions of various sorts increases, but for a considerable 
period the art of writing seems to have remained stationary. The 
period thus affords a satisfactory resting-place, and he did not that 
evening propose to carry these researches further. It will, however, 
be seen from the foregoing that aside from the Ten Stems, which 
seem to have sprung suddenly into existence, and which have there- 
fore probably had their origin outside of China, the growth of the 
writing up to the Ch‘un T‘siu period has been natural and regular, 
and plainly had its origin in the idolic representations of objects, 
afterwards modified into ideographs. It will thus be understood that 
there is no trustworthy Chinese chronology before the seventh 
century B.C., and as writing had even then not passed out of the 
ideographic stage ; a very few centuries must be allowed for auterior 
growth. We must therefore forever dismiss from all reasonable 
reckoning the so-called previous dynasties, as things of which not 
one tittle of evidence exists. 

A discussion on the Paper, participated in by several members of 
the Society, followed the reading, after which a vote of thanks was 
extended to the author, and the meeting adjourned. 
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Minutes of a General Meeting held at the Societijs Hall on 
Wednesday^ March 8rd, 1897, at 9 

The chair was taken by Mr. P. G. voh Mollbndorpf (President), 

Tlie President introduced Dr. E. H. Cox, who had arranged to 
read a Paper on Eontgen Eays,’^ 

Few discoveries in modern science have bo exercised men^s "niinds 
as this fortunate discovery of the Vienna professor, which has opened 
up a new vista of phenomena in directions never before dreamt of. 
In the science of healing it has already assumed an important place, 
and there is apparently no limit to the light it is eventually bound to 
throw on the physical sciences. It may be said, indeed, to have given 
us a new organ of perception, and, as it were, to have added a sixth 
to our hitherto short number of five senses. It was under these 
circumstances that the invitation of the Society to a private seance 
was availed of by a large and attentive audience. 

Dr. Cox preceded his exhibition of the Bays by a short lecture on 
electricity, so far as it was concerned with the formation of the 
Eontgen Bays. 

The following is a summary of the Paper. 

Most people know the preliminaries, and the fact that by connecting 
the terminals of a battery, composed of a number of cells, strong currents 
of wbat is known as electricity are produced. These terminals may 
be drawn apart, leaving a space occupied by air between them, and if 
the current be powerful, and the amount sufficient, it will overcome the 
resistance of the non-conducting air and leap in the form of a spark 
from one terminal to another. These terminals form an important 
part in the equipment, and are usually made of platinum as the least 
oxidisable and one of the most infusible of metals. That from which 
negative electricity is discharged is called the kathode, that conveying 
positive the anode. 

If between the source of electricity, which may, of course, be a 
battery, a storage cell, a dynamo, or a magnet, and the terminals, an 
induction coil be placed, the current is modified, or transformed into 
high tension electricity. An induction goil consists of a length of 
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£n.e insulated wire, it may be miles long, coiled round a core. The 
induced current differs in many respects from the original ; it is no 
longer continuous, but consists of a series of rapidly occurring breaks 
and relays of high electromotive force. If the terminals be now 
brought together and separated as before,, instead of a spark leaping 
from one to another a steady stream of light will pass; which, may be 
conMnuedas long as the* curreht continues to ffbw. -If instead- of 
passing in air the* terminals be enclosed in a glass bulb and the 
contained' air be gradually exhausted by a well constructed air-pump, 
a series of very beautiful phenomena of coloured and stratified rays 
may be noticed passing from one terminal to another. Mr. Orooke, 
in London, some twenty years ago, devoted his attention to these 
phenomena. By improvements in the means - employed, he succeeded 
in forming a vacancy so perf ect that its pressure was less than one 
millionth part' of the atmosphere under ordinary conditions, and in 
such a vacuum several strange phenomena were noticed. Amongst 
others, Mr, Orooke succeeded in making a carefully suspended disk, 
with arms attached somewhat after the style of the ordinary cup 
anemometer, revolve under the influence of a simple ray- of light. Mr. 
Orooke claimed for matter in this attenuated state new= condition 
as far removed from the gaseous as that from the liquid, or the liquid 
from the solid, to which he gave the name of radiant. Matter as a 
gas became radiant when its atoms were so far removed that they 
were free to move independently; and under the action of light, heat 
or electricity, to bombard the surface of any object placed in their 
path. Even with the attenuation to which Mr. Crooke was able to 
attain, no approach to actual exhaustion had been gained, and it was 
calculated that within the space of a cubic millimetre, about the 6 ‘ 50 th 
part of a cubic inch, hundreds of thousands of molecules were to be 
still found. The field for observation' afforded by^ these experiments 
was eagerly taken up, and on the continent the late Professor Hertz 
and Professor Lenard carried out further experiments. It Was found 
that by making the kathode terminal vary in shape, various modifica- 
tions were produced. If the kathodes were made concave, the rays 
would be focussed and intense heat and light produced, they might 
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also be reflected in parallel lines, and th^se lines it was fotind conld.be 
deflected put, of their course by the. action of a magnet. These rays 
impinging ofl a platinum plate at the anode placed at an angle could, 
be reflected ont of the tube, and Hertz discovered that certain- of- 
these rays could pass through au aluminium .window inserted into, the, 
tube. In the air these Rays were not deflected, or . only slightly 
deflected, by . a magnet. Experimenting on these Rays, which are 
invisible, Professor Rontgeii found that nevertheless they affected 
phptographio plates, and produced fluorescence in certain, compound 
metallic salts, of which barium platino-cyauide has been found the' 
most useful. He also found that . certain , substances, such as, wood,, 
ebonite, etc., opaque, to ordinary light, .were practically transparent to 
.these rays, and that shadows could thus be. fixed, on plates . enclosed 
in a, wooden box,. This was the foundation of his discovery, that 
the tissues of the human body were transparent to these, rays, ^ while 
the bones were almost opaque, and that, by euch means it was 'possible, 
to mahe a photographic picture of the entire skeleton, of a., living 
subject,. This remarkable discovery appealed so much to the imagina- 
tion, that it became almost* instantly a subject of interest all over the. 
world, and Professor Rontgen’s experiments were eagerly repeated. 
It cannot be said that, except in the art of photographing and 
exhibiting those phenomena, much additional progress has -since been- 
made. He would, however, be able by means of an apparatus called 
the Scioscope to exhibit the Rcntgen effects on a fluorescent screen, 
so that the entire audience could see them for themselves.- The light 
was but feeble, so that it would be necessary for them to come xip 
singly, when they could each satisfy himself. With regard to the true 
explanation of the Rays, no opinion has yet gained universal acceptance. 
By some they were considered as rays of light of extremely short 
vibration period, and in consequence not subject to the phenomena of 
reflection and refraction. Certain indications of the OrookeV vacuum 
tube rather pointed to their being direct emanations of 'extremely 
attenuated matter projected from the kathode. It had, for instance, 
been noticed by some of the German investigators that the vacuum 
was increased under the action of the electric discharge, and these 
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could best be accounted for by the particles moving at the rate of 
several hundreds or thousands of miles per second, being projected 
■with such force against the sides of the tube that they actually forced 
their way through its substance, while the atmospheric particles 
without, not having the same amount of individual inertia, were 
unable to penetrate in the opposite direction. These differences of 
opinion were an indication of how much had still to be learned of these 
Bays, the unknown nature of which had induced their discoverer to 
apply to them the term X Rays, x being the accepted algebraic symbol 
for the ui!lmown quantity. After describing the nature of the Bays 
and the means by which they where produced, Dr. Cox directed atten- 
tion to the immense possibilities which may be the outcome of their 
use by surgeons in locating foreign bodies in the human system, the 
study of fractures and dislocations, and the better position in which 
surgeons now stood in reducing broken limbs, and setting in their 
proper places those which had been put out. He also pointed out, to 
the amusement of his hearers, that the X Rays might be a most useful 
companion to the menu in locating the iron shot in pheasants for the 
table. 

The Paper concluded, the audience were invited to see the Bays for 
themselves, Dr. Cox having been at considerable trouble in installing 
a temporary battery and other electric apparatus in order that an 
exhibition of the Bays could be given. One by one those present were 
able to see the Bays for themselves, by holding their hands between 
the Bays contained in a Crooke tube and a Scioscope, by which the 
bones in the hands and rings on the fingers were seen through the 
flesh, and keys, coins and other similar articles were seen through 
pocket-books and such like opaque enclosures. 

A vote of thanks proposed by the Peesidekt was warmly-accorded. 

Dr. Cox and the Rev. Dr. Edkins took the opportunity of specially 
referring to the importance of the discovery, which led them to believe 
that we were but on the brink of many greater marvels of science only 
awaiting revelation. 

Dr. Cox thanked those present for the compliment, and the meeting 
concluded. 
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MinutEv^ of a General MssTiHa held at the Society's Ball on 
Wednesday, March 24th, 1891, at 9 p,7n. 

The chair was taken, by Mr, P. G. von Mollendorff (President). 

There was (^[uite a fair attendance, with not a few ladies. 

The names of new members elected since the last meeting were 
announced, as follows : — The Roy. Paul Kranz, Mr. H. O’Shea, 
Mr. D. Stepanov and Mr. N. Post. 

The Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., then read a Paper on Ancient 
Writing,” of which the following is a summary. 

The Lecturer began by remarking that the subject was one which 
was attracting very much attention at home at the present time, and 
there were very different opinions regarding the origin of alphabetic 
writing. He intended to limit himself, under existing circumstances, 
to a special part of the subject, stating the results at which he had 
arrived, after studying for a considerable time matters connected 
with ancient writing. Ancient commerce was the instrument which 
spread the art of writing, which was at first pictorial, from Babylon, 
first into Egypt and later into China. Alphabetic writing was 
the natural result of phonetic signs. Since the Phoenicians were 
both the traditional inventors of alphabetic writing and the first 
nation which made commerce by sea its care and occupation, one 
would seem forced to tbe conclusion that, since Phmnician commerce 
could be traced in old records as far hack as about two thousand 
years before Christ, tbe most probable date for the origination of 
the alphabet was not likely to be later than about eighteen centuries 
before Christ, It was among tbe scribes of those ancient periods 
that writing originated, and it was through their far-reacliing travels 
that writing was spread to distant countries. The records of early 
alphabetic writing were few, because perishable materials were used. 
It was necessary to regard alphabetic writing as existing from the 
days of Abraham, who came from Chaldea. An ancient mode of 
writing among the Indians was called by the Chinese the Kulu 
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writing, in India the KharostH ; this was stated to date from the 
third century before Christ. It was known that the Semitic origin of 
the Indian ’writing was ’now recognized. There were three modes of 
writing in ancient times ; a'-brush'was employed in painting, there was 
r cutting or carying, and stamping. In all Syrian cities there was 
writing from very ‘great 'antiquity. The numeration of India was 
from left to right, and came from the Babylonians, consequently 
Onihodying 'the principal of local value. The numeration of local 
value, ^beginning from the left, was in China certainly in 542 B:C., 
and it would arrive from India. At that time the Babylonian astrology 
had penetrated as far as to the province of Chihli -in China, the 
governing class and the scholars being then in possession of ‘the 
Babylonian arithindtic, with the fully developed art of writing. It 
Was science, joined with the art of Writing, which gave 'to ‘China that 
superiority In intellect which enabled her to dominate 'the nations 
rottndlier'by her literature. The southern writing came to India, 
Dr. EiihM'^thought, in dhoUt 800B.C. That" differed frOm Professor 
Max Mailer’s Wiew, who supposed a few years ago that Writing was 
introduced to India about ‘400 B.C. The Chinese evidence was very 
much to the purpose, and showed that ’the habit of writing characters 
frcm left '‘to right, in vogue among the Chinese from ancient times 
till now, Was a feature confirmatory of the opinion that Chinese 
writing c'ame ffrom Babylonia. The Lecturer concluded that the 
numeration Written from left to right must have been in 
comrnonWse in the ports reached by ocean commerce in India ^and 
-China in 615 B.C. The Indian numerals must be Babylonian and 
they must have ^been in use in 'the seventh ’century ‘before ^Christ. 
The Kharosti’Was AramOan writing adapted to the language :of 'the 
Punjaub in the days of 'Darius and Xonxes. 

Tn conclusion, Dr, Edkins asked his' audience To carefully' consider 
the argument he had put before them, Which he hoped would Bring 
them to the conviction that The alphabetic writing Was very much 
older Than by -many it was said to be. 
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At tlie conclusion of the reading remarks were made by yarious 
members of the Society, taking exception to’ some of the positions 
advanced by Dr. Edkins. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting adjourned. 



COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1896-97. 




The annual meeting of the Society was held at the Society’s 
Hall, on Wednesday, June 30th, 1897, at 9 p.m. 

The chair was taken by Mr. P. G. von Mollendouff (President), 
The minutes of the last public meeting having been read and 
approved, the Hon. Secretary then presented and read the various 
reports for the year, which were as follows ; — 

Council’s Eepout. 


Shanghai, 30th June 1897. 

The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
beg to present their report for the year ended on the 10th instant. 

1. — The ComciL — The office-bearers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Society held 10th June 1896 were ; — 

Mr. P. G. von Mdllendorff, President Rev. J. Edldns, D.D., 
Mr. Jas. Scott, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A., lion. 
Secretary; J. Ritter von Haas, Hon, Librarian; Mr. P. A. de 
St. Croix, Hon, Curator; Mr. Thos. Brown, Hon, Treasurer; 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Rev. E. Faber, D.Th., Dr. A, Forke, 
Mr. A, Bottu, Councillors, 

Mr. de St. Croix, however, declined to serve, and the Museum 
was without an Hon, Curator until 13th January 1897, when 
Mr. A. Yosy-Bourbon was elected to the post. 

In August we were deprived of the valuable services of the 
Hon. Librarian by the sad accident which resulted in his death. 
Mr. Z. H, Yolpicelli was at once elected to fill the vacancy. In 
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J^fovember Dr. Forke resigned his position as Councillor, owing to 
his removal to Chefoo, and on the 3rd ol March Mr. Brown, being 
about to return to England, resigned the post of Hon. Treasurer. 
On the 1st of March Mr. T. W. Wright was elected to succeed 
Mr. Brown. Fourteen meetings of the Council were held during 
the year. 

2. — Members, — Twenty new members have been added to the 
list, viz. : — ^Mr. E. J. L. Litton, Dr. W. A. Duncan Cooper, 
Mr. Allister Duncan, Captain A. E. Knights, Rev. William Musson, 
Rev. J. 0. Ferguson, Prof. F. D. Graraewell, Messrs. A. Vosy-Bourbon, 

f J. E. Lemiere, Rev. Jno. Stevens, D.D., Mr. Simeon D. Stepanov, 
Rev. Paul Kranz, Messrs. H. O’Shea, K Post, G. E. Morrison, 
R. L. Thomson, 0. A. Y. Bowra, M. Koptiayeff, Rev. J. R. Hykes 
and Geo. A. Stuart, M.D. 

3. — Meetings. — Seven meetings of the Society were held during 
the year, at which papers or lectures were presented on the 
following themes : — 

October 21st, 1806. — The Relation of Copper and Silver in 
China, by Rev. J. Edldns, D.D. 

November 26th. — Traces of the Origin of Chinese Writing from 
Ancient Inscriptions, by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 

January 13th, 1897. — The Empress Wu of the T^ang, by 
0. A. Y. “Bowra, Esq. 

February 16tb. — Chinese Poetry, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 

March 3rd. — The Rontgen Rays, by Dr. R. H. Cox. 

March 24th.— Ancient Writing, by Rev. J. Edldns, D.D. 

April 21st. — The Silver Question in China and Fluctuations of 
Prices, by Z. H. Yoipicelli, Esq. 

4. — The Journal, — The first fascicule of the Journal is ready for 
issue and will appear in a few days. 

5. — Officers* Reports. — The condition of the Treasury, it will be 
seen from the report of the Hon. Treasurer, has been considerably 
improved. The thanks of the Society are due to our former 
and present Hon. Treasurers, Mr. Brown and Mr. Wright, for 
their efforts to collect subscriptions in arrears. The report of the 
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Horii Garaioi: shows: thafc, there have been a few valuable gifts 
to the Museum during the year. 

The Cbimcil take pleasure in announcing that they have asked 
the Municipal Council for an additional grant to enable them to 
employ a competent and experienced gentleman who has applied for 
the post of Assistant Curator. It is hoped the Municipal Council 
may see its way to vote the assistance asked^ and’ which the Museum 
deserves. 

The report of the Hon. Librarian exhibits the condition of the 
Library, 

For the Council, 

E. T. Williams. 

JIo,n, Secretary. 


Ltbearian’s Eeport. 


Shanghai, 30th June 1897, 

The Library of the Society is keeping very: stationary, with the 
exception of scientific periodicals and the works published under 
Government auspices, which are pretty generally sent to our 
Society, and slowly fill the Library shelves. 

The work of binding all periodicals has lately commenced and is 
proceeding, but unfortunately it has been discovered that many 
numbers are missing and probably irreparably lost, thus often 
spoiling valuable collections. It will be necessary in future to 
enact a rule that no journals or periodicals shall be removed from 
the Library. 

It will be necessary to have another locked shelf to secure the 
Blue Books, for whose safe-keeping we are responsible to 
H.B.M’s. Considate, 
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Among the works loresented to the Society I may mention the 
Phonology of Ancient Lappish of Wihlung, The Royaume de Ou, 
by Klepsohe, and the Mind of Mencius by Dr. Faber. 

Z. VOLPICELLI, 
Hon. Librarian. 


Curator’s 'Ebport. 


^Shanghai, 25th Jane 1897. 

The Mascum is in a satisfactory condition : Several new species 
of birds have been added to the collection, and improvements have 
been introduced in the classification : there are still, however, many 
things to be done, and several specimens require to be classified and 
labelled. A catalogue of the Library has now become a necessity, 
but it is troublesome work which can only be done very slowly with 
the limited time at the disposal of the Curator. The collections 
are in fair condition, and the Museum is in Correspondence with 
M. Morse, Esq., for the acquisition of a collection of Lepidoptera, 
which that gentleman wishes to present to our Society, under certain 
conditions. 

The services of the Taxidermist are very satisfactory. The 
Curator regrets that the want of a room prevents him working in 
the Museum and daily supervising the work of his subordinates. 
Under the present conditions improvement can only be effected very 
slowly. 


A. Vosy-Bourbok, 
Hon. Curator, 
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Tubasijrer^s Eeport. 


Shanghai, 21st June 1807. 

The balance-sheet shows a credit balance in the general fund of 
Tis. 722.46, a gain of Tls. 931.85 over last year’s showing. This 
gain is in part only seeming, as last year an extra number of the 
Journal was issued, while this year the first fascicule is but just 
ready. 

The Museum account also shows a credit balance, amounting to 
Tls. 1,001.66. Against this, however, must be charged a loan from 
the Becreation Fund of Tls. 600, bearing interest at 5 per cent, per 
annum. 



BALANCE SHEET 

Dr. 1st May 1896 to SOtli April 1897. 
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The following office-beareis were elected for the ensuing year 

Mr. P. G. von Mollendorff, President; Eev. Jos. Edkins, D.I)., 
Mr. Jas. Scott, Vice-Presidents ; Eev. E. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. T. W. Wright, Hon, Treasurer; Mr. E. Eischer, 
Hon, Librarian; Mr. A, Vosy-Bourbon, Hon, Curator; ^ 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Eev. E. Faber, D;Th., Eev. J. E. Hykes, 
Mr. P. E. Taylor, Councillors, 

Mr. Z. H. Volpicelli was appointed a delegate to represent the 
Society at the International Oriental Congress to be held at Paris 
in the ensuing September. 

After a vote of thanks to the- auditors, Messrs* Ai W. Danforth 
and J. H. Macoun, for their valuable services, and a like testimonial 
to the officers of the past year, the meeting adjourned. 


Minutes of a Gbnekal Meeting held at the Society's Hall on 
Monday^ November 292?/?, 18911^ at 9 p.m. 

The attendance was very small, hut among the visitors was 
Prof. Gruebe, of Berlin, who was welcomed by the chairman and 
invited to take part in the discussion of the paper. 

* The Vice-President, Eev. J. Edkins, D.E., called the meeting to 
order. ^ 

The minutes of the last public meeting were read and approved. 
New members elected since the last public meeting were announced 
as follows: — Mr. N. Syromiatnikoff, Hon, E. F. Pettigrew, 
Mr. ^ G. H. Eichelberger, Mr. Narahara, Eev. E. Box and 
Eev. F. H. James, 

Br* Edkins then called Mr. P. E* Taylor to the chair and proceeded 
to read the Paper of the evening, prepared by Dt, S. W. Bushell, 
of Peking, entitled The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tanguty its Money 
and Peculiar Script.’^ A brief discussion followed the reading, and 
after a vote of thanks to the author and the reader, tlie meeting 
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Minutes of a Genehal Meeting held at the Society's Hall on 
Thursday j May 12ih^ 1898, at 9^,W2. 

The chair was taken by Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, who aiinouncod 
the election to membership of Capt. W. W. Eioh. 

The Key. Joseph Edkins, D.D., then read a Paper entitled 
^‘Ancient Chinese Thought, Political and Religions,” of whicli 
the following is a summary. 

Mencius says men have certain powers acquired by education and 
they have intuitive inclinations to goodness. The intuitive disposi- 
tions of men come to them by an internal impulse without reflection. 
He thought that children love their parents intuitively : they honour 
their elder brothers and uncles through the same spontaneous impulse. 
This, he says, is a native principle of goodness which the Chinese 
cally^?^, ‘‘humanity.” It is also a native sense of duty, or propriety, 
which they call i. Humanity, or jen, is gentleness. Duty is . a 
straight-cut line from which no man may deviate. A derivative 
sense of duty, is that of patriotism. 

Mencius boldly assorts that all mankind are by natural constitu- 
tion inclined to act in a filial way to parents, and in a respectful 
manner to their elders. Dr. Griffith John, in a paper printed in 
an early volume of the Journal of our Society, drew a parallel 
between this doctrine of an intuitive sense inclining men to love 
and to duty, and the Christian doctrine of conscience as expounded 
by Bishop Butler in his sermons on Human Hature. There is 
satisfaction in thinking that all the educated Chinese, who, while 
they recite Mencius from memory, also think on the meaning of 
Mencius, are perfectly aware that, according to the Confucian 
teaching, charity to all mankind, loyalty to the State, and duty in 
all our actions, are the immovable basis of public instruction and of 
tranquillity in every branch of social life. The Chinese are at one 
with us on these important points. 

When Shun, the emperor of that name, was living among the 
fl^oui^tains, 4,000 years ago, according to tradition, th^ taountains of 
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Shansi and nortliern Chihli, a thick siib-anial deposit of loess covered 
tlio valleys as now. The fertility of the soil gave a quick return 
to the labour of the Chinese husbandman. Bain fell from heaven 
to help him. It was not difficult 4,000 years ago, when, in 
successive companies, the Chinese came eastward and found so > 
fruitful a soil prepared for them, to establish a government which 
became a model for future ages. This was the Ohinese golden age. 
The government of Shun is particularly described in the Shun Tien 
of the Book of History. He paid attention to astronomy. Ho 
offered burnt sacrifices to the Supreme Euler. He visited his 
dominions once in five years. He encouraged silk manufacture. 

Ho deepened the rivers. Justice and compassion were his standard 
of action. This is the man about whom Mencius loved to converse 
with his pupils, and to comment with sympathy on his filial piety 
and his political wisdom. What made this model Emperor of 
antiquity in any way different from the wild barbarians, whether 
Turks, if they were of northern origin, or Tibetans, if they were of 
western origin, with whom he met in the valley of Shansi helping to 
cultivate the light soil of those localities ? It was, says Mencius, 
an intuitive, spontaneous goodness. He heard a good word spoken, 
or saw a good action done, and his soul responded with a gush of 
sympathetic feeling. 

The appearance of such a man ensures good government to a 
nation and tranquillity to society. Here is the union of intuitive 
philosophy with political thought of the most valuable kind. 

The idea of heavenly destiny is a moral predestination on the 
part of God. That predestination includes the purpose to interfere 
for the correction of abuses. When mankind grow corrupt a wise 
king is sure to appear. The wise king is a model of virtue, as a 
son filial, as a king reverential to Heaven. 

The son of the Emperor Yaou could not succeed him on the 
throne because he was not virtuous. A council was called and the 
Emperor chose Shun. Tlie hereditary principle was for the time 
set aside, and the principle of moral |ind political fitness wa^ 
adopted, 
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Chinese ancient thought saw clearly that the hereditaJry principle 
ought to rule in fixing the sitoc^sion, but thdt it ought to gire way 
when the heir to the throne is morally not q^ualified for that 
position. 

The advantage attendant on hereditary monarchy with absolute 
power is that, when the soyereign is well disposed he becomes a 
tnodel of yirttfe and moral wisdom to all his subjects. 

The Chinese have the idea of teaching by example. The main 
thing in instruction is morality. But morality may be taught by 
example. The Emperor, the Viceroy, the Magistrate is a pattern of 
aU virtues. His behaviour shines like the sun by its own light. 
Virtue in the Chinese ancient thought is a resplendent object like 
the sun and moon. As there is one sun in the heavens so there 
is one light of brilliant virtue in a country. It is the Emperor 
himself. This is the reason that in the Ta Hid, the first of the 
Four Books, the object of instruction is to make brilliantly clear the 
resplendent virtue of the moral character ; Virtue is bright, Vice is 
dark. Virtue is the conduct of the Emperor. He is its realized 
form. Without actually teaching the people to read and write, 
the object of government is gained if the people are fihal to their 
parents, loyal to the State, and just in their dealings. To be 
virtuous in this excellent manner they may learn by imitation of 
the Emperor’s virtues. 

In the history of Sz ma-cliien it is said of Shun that his 
reputation for filial piety was acquired when be was young, -^indeed, 
only twenty years of age. At thirty he was called to assist the 
Emperor Yao in the administration of public affairs. He is an 
example of a wise king. The Chinese sages are more of them 
kings or emperors than uncrowned sages. Such a sage as Shun, 
rising in comparative youth to the management of public affairs, 
is an example of the heaven-bestowed wisdom of which Mencius 
spoke. 

The place of filial piety in ancient Chinese thought is shown by 
the repeated attempts made to place the Him King in the collection 
of the Four Books and Five Classics, In 1735, when the 
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Emperor Ohienlung ascended the throne, this was • proposed. 
There is an objection to it. The present copy is thought to 
have been compiled by Lienhiuen. This is stated in the .Sui 
History, and repeated .in the Tanglvweiyau and in Lu Te Ming’s 
notes on the Classics {Tung hwa hsii lu 1, 31). We may 
suppose that there was never a time when the hereditary 
principle of government was not regarded as inherent in Chinese 
government. Here we see the difference between Eoman ideas and 
Chinese. When Romulus died, the Senate chose as a successor 
one of themselves, who reigned for a time and was succeeded by 
another. Every senator was to be king in turn. Tha people 
disapproved, and the Senate changed their idea. The Bomana 
chose a king from among the Sabines, and Huma Pompilius 
became Idng of Rome. Tho Chinese had an interregnum once, 
but they returned q[uickly to the hereditary principle founded on 
filial piety. 

Filial piety is shown by attention to the wants of parents while 
they are living, and by the performance of ancestral worship after 
they are dead. 

Tn the Ta hio^ the first of the Four Books, fifial piety constitutes 
the third virtue of Wen Wang. The five royal virtues are 
Kindness to the people, reverence to the sovereign (while he was still a 
subject of the Shang Emperor), filial piety, affection to bis children, 
fidelity to the promises he had made to the nation. But a little 
farther on in the book, filial piety is explained to embrace reverence 
for the prince. In common Chinese speech the Emperor is also the 
father. Filial piety then embraces reverential regard for the 
sovereign as well as for one’s own parents. A Chinese calls the 
emperor Kiun fu — king and father. 

Bravery and loyalty are consistent with each other, and co-eXist 
in the same person. The principle of filial piety is quite in 
harmony with freedom of speech. When a State undertakes to 
teach morality, as Confucianism does, it renovates the people. It 
becomes safe for them to be allowed to speak their minds, because 
loyalty is natural to them, educated as they have been. 
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This principle inyolyes the permission of newspapers, parlia- 
mentary representation, and the liberty to hold public meetings. 
Eyeryone is, according to theory, trained to filial piety and loyalty. 
Tyranny was neyer natural to mankind. Tyrannical despotism is 
unnatural. The people think so, and they will say so, and by 
their yotes they will overturn the despot. Let us hear the 
Kwo Yii on this point. 

Li Wang was tyrannical. The people madp reproachful observa- 
tion on the Emperor. Chao Kung, a minister, said to him, the 
people are discontented and fret under the present system of 
administration. The Emperor on hearing it engaged an astrologer 
of the Wei country to find out for him who the murmiirers were. 
Whoever was made known, an order was given for liis execution. 
The people became very much alarmed, and passed one another 
on the roads without speaking. The Emperor then said to Chao 
Kung, can stop the murmurers. Ko one dares to move his 
tongue.” Chao Kung replied : To stop the murmurs of the 
disloyal is a greater achievement than to check the overflow of a 
river. When a river is checked there is an overflow and a breaking 
down of embankments. This causes injury to multitudes. So it 
is with the people. When there is an innnndation the water must 
he led and a free way made for it to flow. So with the people, 
a free way must be made for their speech. Let them speak 
and learn from their speech whether you are successful or not in 
government. 

“This is the reason that the Emperor in the daily audiences 
listens to the advice of Ministers. Scholars offer their poems ; 
the blind musicians offer songs ; scribes offer histories ; political 
maxims are offered by some, and long poems by others ; the blind 
present laudatory pieces. Each class presents the fruit of special 
thought, and the Emperor, after considering the opinions of each, 
decides. So it is that public affairs flow on without hindrance. 

“Speech in the people maybe compared with the earth which 
has on it mountains and rivers yielding profit in many ways to the 
people and the State. The earth has its flat regions and its 
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marslies, Tliey give clothing and food. In the eajfte way by 
the speech oE the people it may be known how to rgiye them 
what will be for their benefit and provide that in which they are 
deficient. They will obtain valuable property, implements, clothing 
and food. By their speech their thoughts are known. Let ^ 
speech be free. Why should it be checked? If their lips are 
muzzled it will not be long before an .outbreak occurs.” 

The Emperor refused to listen. iN’o one dared throughout the 
kingdom to utter a word, the gag was successful. Police law was 
triumphant. But what happened ? In three years the Emperor was 
dethroned and sent to Yungan in Shansi to prevent his doing 
further mischief. 

The place of religion in ancient Chinese thought is a very 
prominent one. Thus in the SMki [ch. 1, p. 6] a description is 
given of the actions of an early .Emperor, Ohwenhii. Jle was 
grandson of the Yellow Emperor. Profound thoughtfulness gave 
him plans. Penetration in inquiring gave him knowledge of 
affairs. He encouraged the growth of timber and cereals to occupy 
and make use of the laud. He attended to the seasons tp be like 
Heaven. He followed the just dealings of spirits of the mountains 
and rivers in his administration. In sacrificing, his offerings were 
pure and his heart deeply sincere. This was written about a 
century before Christ. It shows that thoughtful meu looked 
ou the order of heavenly phenomena as a model for govotnment 
on earth. Worship must be carefully performed, and sincere 
adoration is due to the powerful spirits who conduct the ^operations 
of nature. Beligious sentiment was powerful, and religious worship 
cannot be omitted. In the administration of public affahs 
religious worship is the first duty of the sovereign. 

The canonization of ancients was not uncommon. A traditioti 
says that when Shao Hao, the ancient Emperor, died [said to have 
died B.O. 2518] his spirit, or Blien, descended on the Ohanglien 
mountain. In sacrifices he is the Bulef of Autumn, and 
as such he controls crime and assigns punishment^. The locality, 
where the Ruler of Autumn is worshipped is .a name of happy. 

22 
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angary. Eeligion is inseparable from politics. Such was tlie 
effect of the honour ascribed to rulers on the minds of men, that 
in early times each highly esteemed person at death was canonized 
by worshippers. The higher the rank of the person deceased 
while living so much the more honourable was his position as a 
diyine person after his death. By this door of entrance the 
practice of polytheism rapidly extended among the ancient 
Chinese. 

This fact points to the religious feeling of the ancient Chinese, 
and is one of a multitude of examples of ancient thought in the 
religious sphere. The state of opinion is also shown by prayers 
for rain. 

In times of drought, when rain is to be prayed for, the captain 
of the rain is to be appealed to by offerings. But first it is 
necessary to purify the administration by liberating all innocent 
persons kept in prison, and by discharging all the duties of filial 
piety, loyalty, fidelity and honour. The people must be instructed 
in their duties, and made virtuous and intelligent in order to 
influence Heaven to send rain on the thirsty lands. Then three 
days of rain will delight all the labouring population. This is 
the way to pray for rain. It is in this way that the moral 
sentiment is introduced in the midst of detail of sacrifices. 

Formerly the officers who governed the people were distinct 
from those who had charge of spiritual beings. If men have 
providential skill they distinguish matters of high concern from 
matters of no consequence. When men have the reputation of 
the sage and the light of a virtuous character, the bright spirits 
feel themselves under an attracting spell and come down to 
them. Both men and women become possessed of supernatural 
powers, and can control demons so as to assign their ranks to each, 
and determine correctly the order of all spirits when sacrifices 
are offered to them. Prom the statements of the Kwo YU there 
remains no doubt that sacrificing to spiritual beings gave, it was 
supposed, the power of controlling those same spiritual beings 

witches are believed to be able to do.^ This was accepted in 
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Europe not many centuries ago. It is not believed now. If 
sacrifices are withheld, the ancient Chinese thought that the 
happiness which spirifcual beings can confer will not be bestowed. 
In the old figme of China a very large number of persons had 
charge of religions duties. Of ah the duties of a king the religious 
duties are the most important. According to the Kwo T% the 
Emperor, at an early date, appointed many special officers to 
manage all religious affairs. 

The preceding examples are taken from the Kwo Yu, a work 
written after the time of Confucius, but containing many examples 
of the teaching of the wise kings of anti(juity as preserved in the 
Chow country, the Lu country, the Chi country, the Chin country, 
the Cheng country, the Wu country, and the Yue country. In 
all, the naoral tendencies of the current teaching of the literary 
class are made very prominent. 

In the section on the Wise Maxims and Political Sayings of 
the Chu country, it is said that Chwang Wang, the fifth usurper 
of the hegemony of all the barons, sent an officer to go to give 
warning advice to his son acting as his tutor. The officer excused 
himself saying he had no ability and could do the prince no service. 
The King said, ‘‘You having in yourself what is good use this 
to stimulate him on the path of goodness.” The officer replied, 
the prince being virtuous and wishing the virtuous in others, 
virtuous men will come to him. If he does not wish virtuous 
men they will not come to be employed by him. Yau, the 
famous Emperor of that. name, had a degenerate son, Chu, who 
received the Barony of Tan-shmi and had a son, Shang-chiiin, 
who received the Barony of Shang in Shensi ; the Emperor Kfi, 
the successor of Yii, and the second sovereign of the Hia dynasty, 
had five sons named Wukwan — viz. Tai-kang and others. T‘ang, 
the first sovereign of the Shang dynasty, had a grandson named 
T‘aikea, who refused to comply with the laws, would not be 
guided by I-yin, and was sent away to T‘ung. So it was with 
Wen Wang. He was virtuous himself, but be had degenerate 
sons, Kwan and Tsai, The former^ Kwan, was put to death by 
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CBeu-iung, wlien acting as t^rirne Minister. The other, Ts^ai,was 
punished, but less severely. 

All these sovereigns had themselves noble qualities, which in 
their sons w^re wanting. Yirtne was much to be desired in these 
princes, but they disappointed those who expected it. When the 
King ashed his counsellor Shen~shu what he should do, the 
reply was “Instruct prince and people in the history of the 
Springs and Autumns in which the good are praised and the 
bad condemned,’*^' In this way they should be taught to love 
virtue and hate vice. Let them be instructed in the genealogies of 
our sovereigns, so that they may know what bright virtue is, and 
avoid the darkness of immorality. In this way, they will use men 
rightly and warn them in regard to actions. 

Let the poetry of the Classics be used in instruction, and the 
student will be led to admire highly the conspicuous virtue of 
good rulers, and they themselves will, in their decisions, be guided 
by bright intelligence. 

In instruction it is necessary also to teach the due subordination 
of ranks and classes in society by means of the ZiE. Music, 
too, must be made use of to cleanse the mind from vice and 
confirm ft where it reveals unsteadiness. Confucian writers always 
place ceremonies and music together as a part of the Classics, 
yet music is not taught. Only the Book of Ceremonies is read 
and made use of in instruction. As a whole, the Classics, 
according to theory, include the Glieu U, which describes the 
duties and titles of all court officers and magistrates. A mass of 
particulars are here recorded. Education requires to be a long 
process, too long indeed for the student who needs to go into 
active pursuits, if all the information, the ceremonial about 
marriages, funerals and sacrifices occurring throughout the year 
are to be known by the learner as recorded in the Ili. 

In theory, all these books have to be mastered, but the tone of 
the ICwo Yu shows that moral lessons are the real foundation of 
all Chinese youthful training. In continuation of this practical, 
alh-embracing political philosophy, for such it is, the book says 
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the princes must be instructed in the duties of all the officers, 
classified as they are in the ancient system, according to the times 
when their services are required. It is a curious fact that Ohinese 
government offices are arranged according to the calendar, Tho 
prince must also learn the political maxims left on record by the 
wise Idngs of antiquity, so that he may know how to govern as 
they did by practising conformity with those virtuous maxims in 
governing the people. 

The Gheu-yu begins with the following words : — Mu-wang, 
the fourth Cheu sovereign, was planning an attack on the Turks 
and Tibetans. Chi-kung urged him not to make this attack, saying 
the ancient kings displayed their virtues. They did not -place 
their military force in view. Armies collect and move forward. 
When they move they are feared. IE merely looked at' they are 
despised. If despised they are not feared. The poem of Cheu-kung 
says : “ The shield and spear are collected in the armoury. 
The bow is hung up, and the arrow* returns to the quiver.” 
I seek excellent virtue to he shewn to my Chinese people. 
The faithful King will protect them. The action of the ancient 
kings towards the people had for its aim to develop correctly 
their virtues and render broad and solid their moral nature, to 
increase their wealth and sharpen the edge of their weapons, 
to instruct them in what was profitable and mischievons, to civilize 
them by culture, so that they might apply their minds to 
what is useful and avoid what is dangerous. Tranquillity was 
maintained, and the people prospered. 

The absolutism of the Ohinese system of government needs 
to be viewed in the light of its safeguards. The Confucian 
sovereign is a well-educated man. For example, he is himself 
head examiner in the literary examinations. He exhibits m 
himself what real goodness is. His action is limited by the 
instructions of the sages. Swift and inevitable ruin will fall on 
his dynasty if he forgets this. What is there then to alarm 
in Ohinese absolutism ? The Chinese have severe punishments, 
^nd in popular riots there fippears to be no limit to their er amities. 
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Their theory is however right, because the Emperor is the father 
of a family and should be able to control his children and domestics. 

The guarantee for upright, impartial government is the education 
of the sovereign in a practical knowledge of the maxims of wise 
men. He administers public affairs with the help of good men, 
who, like himself, have been trained in the knowledge of ancient 
history. 

Let this political idea be compared with that of the American 
constitution. The Legislature can withhold supplies, but the 
President, elected for four years, is Commander-in-Ghief of the 
Army. He can call out the Militia of the States. The Congress » 
decides on peace or war. The President can veto acts of Congress. 
He appoints the Judge and the Civil Service. He is an absolute 
sovereign, but only for four years. He is changed for another 
after four years. He is raised to his office by a plebiscite. This 
is in a sense absolute monarchy. 

Europeans cannot condemn the American constitution because 
it is established by the votes of all the people, women and children 
excepted, but they will say that women ought in fairness to be 
allowed to vote. 

Nor can Englishmen condemn the Eussian principle of govern- 
ment, if Eussian statesmen are upright and give good advice to 
their sovereign, because in the government of a great nation, the 
authority to take action must in emergencies be left in the hands of 
a dictator. The republic of Eome gave to the dictator the same 
right which the sovereign of Eussia enjoys, but only for a 
limited time. 

In the English system of government the hereditary principle 
in the succession to the crown in maintained, as in Eussia and in 
China. This is held to be very important for the prevention of 
cinl war, and to impart greater dignity and distinction to the 
ruler. This is a help to the nation in diplomatic relations with 
other kingdoms. The nation is honoured when the sovereign is 
honoured. The national power and dignity are increased with 
the power and loftiness of the sovereign. The educatiori of the 
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prince is left to tlie father to provide. In England it is a matter 
of royal and family concern. Eoyalty decides liow the royal 
children shall be educated. 

The Confucian idea, and by this I mean the ancient Chinese 
ideas of immemorial antiquity which Confucius transmitted to 
his pupils, compels the successor to the throne to be educated 
in a certain manner. He must go through a moral training 
which will adapt him for his duties. In the instruction given 
in ancient books he is required to be familiar with the whole 
system of government, the history of the ancient kings, and 
especially the maxims according to which they governed. He 
must know the story of the ancient dynasties, from Euhi downwards. 
He must study the feelings of the people, their love and their hatred, 
their agricultural toil and their industry as spinners and weavers. 
This he learns in the Book of Odes. In the GJiuntsieu he reads 
later history down to his own time, immediately after the age of 
Confucius. So far goes the theory in the Kwo YUl. But if we 
continue the inquiry down to the present time, the whole 
intervening history has to be studied by the young prince, and this 
means an acquaintance with the political changes of two 
thousand years. 

There is no evasion of this duty possible if the great political 
idea of the training of the sovereign has to be maiutained. The 
thought of ancient China found its main principle in the 
government of the State by a virtuous absolute sovereign, aided 
by wise counsellors. They all know history and its moral lessons. 
A moral standard of duty and moral retribution exist throughout. 

If here we stop for a moment and ask how the ancient Greeks 
represented history, the reply may be that Clio, the muse of history, 
appears in a sitting attitude with an open roll of paper or an 
open chest of books. Her sister Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, 
appears with a tablet and stylus and sometimes with a roll of 
paper. Herodotus dedicated his history to the nine muses, Homer 
and Herodotus were both read by the ancient Greek princes. 
But chiefly Homer inspired the Greeks with that warlike courage 
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finf^ patriotic love for their institutions and their freedom which 
helped them to fight at Marathon and Thermopylm. 

In China, history is a looking-glass, as the name of the work 
of Sz Makwang, the T^ung Men .kang mu^ implies. That book 
shows what the idea of history had become in the eleventh century, 
800 years ago, when it was written. The old idea of Confucian 
times was still retained. To the Greeks the muse of history was 
a goddess who sang of war, of freedom, of inexorable fate, the 
infamy of battles lost and the glory of battles won. To the 
Confacian pupil history was a moral teacher, pointing out hpw 
prosperity results from virtuous government, and misery and death 
from vice and dissolute life on the part of the . sovereign. JBy this 
comparison the ancient thought of China comes clearly out to view 
as finding its centre of evolution in eternal and immutable morality, 
while it is necessarily linked fco the sovereign prince who is the 
personal embodiment of that morality. 

In this political theory ancient Olnna stands alone, because no 
other nation has ever identified morality and politics, and represented 
the sovereign as the perfect embodiment of both. 

The further development of the thought becomes somewhat 
tiresome because of an observable monotony. What a pleasure 
we feel in listening to church bells when they change, as they 
sometimes do, from the perpetual octave of eight sounds coming 
in unbroken succession to the melody of a well-known tune. 
It is a pleasant surprise which delights the ear. There is a certain 
unpleasing monotony in the repetition in ancient Chinese writers 
of self-evident truths. 

Unfortunately for the ancient Chinese they did not know enough. 
When nature is understood it becomes intensely interesting. 
Moral truths illustrated by examples are of the deepest interest to 
readers and to thinkers. This is shown by the romantic literature 
of modern Europe. It is entrancing to the reader' because it 
sketches human life in a variety of combinations. So With science. 
When taught in a way that students can understand, it is 
profoundly interesting. The monotony observable in Chinese 
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ancient writing is caused b)’’ tlie absence of real ibongbt and by 
the reiteration of common-place truths, Yet this criticism is 
shown by occasional flashes of noble thought to be not uniformly 
applicable by any means, For instance, when, it is said by ^ 
Confucius: — 

Tsao wen tao si s'i ho “ If I bear wise teaching in the morning 
I can die contented at night,^^ 

St sheng yeu ming fa hwei tsai tien^ “ Life and' death are predes- 
tined ; riches and honours depend oh Heaven’s will/’ 

A7 so ini yiX wu sld yiX jen ^ What 

you do not wish done to yourself do not to others,” 

“ All within the four seas are brethren.” 

The brotherhood of man is here recognised in a way which 
rejoices the foreign reader who is accustomed to the altruistic 
teaching of tbe Christian religion. 

The ICwo JiX continues [chap. 18] : The King of the Clifct dountry 
asked his counsellor what was meant in the CJiou sliu by the 
expression Chhing, and Li so acted as to check all intercourse between 
Heaven and Earth. But for this would anyone of mankind be able 
to ascend to Heaven ? The counsellor replied not so j but formerly 
the people and the spirits of Heaven were not under the control of 
one officer. The souls of the people did not part into two. But 
they retained unity, a common reverence and uprightness. They 
were intelligent, and could distinguish the high from the low. 
They were profoundly wise and could spread the ’ splendour of 
brilliant purity all around. Their brightness slied light around, 
and their clearness penetrated to the farthest point. It was in 
this way that spiritual power jflp ^ came down upon men, with 
the name gih for men and mo for women. Those who could 
control spirits sat in the seat of the spirit at the sacrifices, and 
arranged the tablets in their order. They also regulated the 
vessels which held animal offerings, and the robes to be worn 
according to the seasons. They were also able to give to sages 
and kings their proper honour, and could assign names [to th^ 
spirits of the mountains and rivers]. 

23 
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In Legge’s Shuking^ pp. 50*3, 506, there is an explanation of this. . 
Cheung and Li were ministers of the Emperor Chwen hii. Ch‘ung 
superintended the worship of spirits, Li made rules for the people. 
The Emperor Tau is said to have appointed descendants of Ch‘nng 
and Li to undertake the same duties as those managed by their 
ancestors. Then princes and people all attended to their .special 
tasks, and there was an end to disorder. Ch‘ung was Minister 
of Eeligion and Li of Instruction. Through the reforms they 
introduced a way was opened for the poorest and most distressed of 
the people to make their complaints known to the Emperor. The 
land was productive, the government was wdsely conducted, and the 
people were happy. Legge says no light can be thrown on the 
passage. But the real light is the moral feeling pervading it. 
This is highly important in so ancient a book * 

Prom these considerations it appears that in negotiations with 
the Chinese the appeal to justice and compassion is never out of 
place. The national conscience responds to every word spoken on 
behalf of those who suffer. Further, liberty among the people 
is not really objected to by the Chinese. The moral bearings of 
a question should never be kept out of view. The key to the 
heart of a Chinese audience is the appeal to the sense of right and 
the sense of pity. 

There is no limit to popular liberty in the ancient Chinese 
theory. All forms of rational liberty are in harmony with that 
theory. They only need development. The Chinese race seems 
capable of indefinite expansion, and so it is with their political 
system. There is nothing in it to prei’cnt its indefinite develop- 
ment into all forms of rational and moral freedom. 

♦ Legge’s translation is remarkable for its accuracy. He is severe in his 
judgments of Ohmese criticisms, and rejects, with too much boldness, some 
probable explanations. It is interesting to mark underneath Legge’s careful 
search into the meaning of his texts, a feeling that he is dealing with actual 
history all through this ancient hook. He did not doubt the history. He 
only doubted the meaning of texts and the mode of removing difficulties 
found in them. 
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At the close of the reading there was a discussion, in wliicli 
several members engaged, and after a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
the meeting was adjourned. 


MiJifurES of a Geneual Meeting held at the Sodetifs Hall on 
Wednesday^ Fedruary 1898, at ^ p.m. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Joseph Edkin.s, D.D. (Vice- 
President). 

The Secretary announced the election of the following persons 
to membership : The Hon. John Goodnow (Consul-General of 
the United States), Dr. Gruebe, of Peking ; Dr. D. Main, of 
Hangchow, and Rev. William C. White, of Amoy. 

The Chairman then read a Paper, prepared by Mr. M. F. A. 
Fraser, entitled “ A Mancliu Ukase,’’ which is printed in ecctenso 
in Vol. XXX of the Society’s Journal. The original and a 
transliteration were presented as well as the translation. 

After the reading tliere was a brief discussion, followed by a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Fraser, 

Mr. T. W. Kikgsmill then read- his Paper, entitled “ Some 
Myths of the Shikivg/^ of which the following is a summary ; — 

On my arrival in China, I was, as doubtless many besides myself 
have been, seized with the ambition to study for myself the evidences 
for the so-called ancient history of China; and to discover if there 
were any foundations for the assumed antiquity of the birth of the 
Empire which would bear the test of modern criticism, — such criti- 
cism for instance as Niebuhr and Morarasen applied successfully to 
the stories of the foundation of Rome. I was assisted in my 
researclics by the valuable edition of the Clnnese Classics, then 
being published, under distinguished patronage, by the late Dr. 
James Legge, which for the first time placed at the disposition of 
the English student not only carefully revised texts and most valuable 
indices, but also a well-condensed summary of the accepted school 
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of "Chinese criticism, and references to the most important writings 
on. the subject, from the time of the Cheo dynasty downwards. 

Tljiis, the first meeting of the Society since news arrived of the death 
of the able professor at lus elected lK»me at the University of 
Oxford, affords me the opportunity of paying a well-earned tribute 
to the indastry, the deep knowledge of Chinese literature, and the 
thorough literary honesty of our departed Honorary Member. In 
some ypipocts it 4 advantage to future students of Chinese 
that .Or. Legge accepted in its entirety the views of the orfcliodox 
followers of Chuhi. In this respect, as in many others, he carried 
out the views of Iiis great prototype Confucius. Confucius, as 
Dr. Legge tells us in evident admiration, was a transmitter, not a 
creator, and it is this fact and its effects , on his immediate successors 
that enhance doubly the value of h.is work for posterity. 

In this' p^^ticnlar Dr. Legge has faithfully followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. , Dr. Legge ^vas eminently a trans- 
mitter, who has faithfully transmitted for the benefit of the 
European scholar, not only the remains of the far past, but like- 
wise opinions and renderings of the school of the greatest 
literary tyrant the world has yet seen, the pretended philosopher 
Chuhi; who attempted, and, so far as China is concerned, almost 
succeeded, in pjacing within iron fetters the human intellect, , 

As a critic Chuhi is beneath contempt; his mind was essentially 
euhemoristic, and in this he coincided admirably with the enlie- 
merists of the Early Han. With men confined by the very nature 
of the case within the straight-waistcoat of Chinese, written or 
spoken, with its scant list of about 700 vocables and some 5,000 
characters in ordinary use, who had no knowledge of an alphabet, 
and no better means .of anftl 3 ’'sis of sounds than is afforded by the 
famjilnt the sounds of the ancient language were soon forgotten. 
The heavy lieel of the ruthless conqueror, Slii Hwangti, combined 
with the enforced mixture under an iron despotism of the dissimilar 
tribes composing the new mjim& in wiping out all clear memory 
of the past ; and when, under the earlier Han Emperors, peace 
was again festered iq the distracted Empire, a new language had 
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arisen, as different from the ancient speech of the Oheos as was 
the new English of Chaucer from the ancient and largely, inflected 
speech of King Alfred and the Venerable Bede. 

The re-censors of the ancient literature. had no guide to assist 
them in the task. Even, in those comparatively rare cases where 
actual manuscripts remained, the pronunciation was only preserved 
in an uncertain tradition. The ancient ballads , had, iu tlio hands 
of a special class, been handed down traditionally for generations. 
The old written language had never been sufficiently perfected to 
represent language as distinct from hieroglyph, but the class liad 
well-nigh become extinct ; and, when the Emperor offered rewards 
for the recovery of all ancient fragments, it was from the lips of 
an old man, one of the few survivors of the old class of historio- 
graphers, that the modern Classic of Ballads was wriUen down 
in characters which but poorly represented the more inflected and 
picturesque speech of the old settlers in the hand of Hya. To eke 
out the imperfect vocables of the new language a certain number of 
characters, simply phonetic, were made use of, and hence arose that 
class of enclitics, by the modern Chinese denominated hsiltfsze^ or 
empty characters, but which in the old language were true inflections. 

Such is the state of the Books as handed down from the period 
of the early Han ; and such is the record which, under the name of - 
“ The Chinese Classics,” was, for the first time as a whole, made 
available for European students by the late Professor. 

The student of Comparative Mythology at once in these works 
recognises the familiar phenomena which mark ballad poetry all ' 
the world over. . Disguised though they are in a bald translation, 
even to a student ignorant of Chinese they speak in the language 
of Mytli. Even the euhemerism of the Chinese commentator, 
accepted iu simple faith by Dr, Legge, is unable to clothe the 
language with ‘ a pall sufficiently thick to prevent the structure 
now and then peering through its environment. 

Katuraliy this is most marked in the Sliikhg^ where the ballads 
assume a professedly rhythmical aspect, but, in the SliuJcing^ 
S^p4\yiched between a gloss of prose, the attentive student in many 
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cases can detect running throngli the whole a yein of verse, more 
or less marked. In that curious book the Yili King the same 
phenomenon is repeated ; only here the versicles are reduced to their 
most primitive condition, only the picture writing remaining, and 
^ ^1 traces of rhythm being entirely lost. 

Of the condition of society in China at the time the bahads 
of the Sliihing \Yere composed, we can form an' opinion from the 
description of Germania, given by Tacitus. The Koman author 
tells us of the ancient Germans that they told in ancient songs, 
which with them was a substitute for history, of the god Tnisco, 
founder of their race, and his son Mamins. They affirmed tliat 
Hercules once lived amongst them, and wlien setting out for battle 
sung of him as the first of brave men. These battle-songs elevated 
their courage, and from the sound they augured good fortune for 
their arms. Their kings they selected from noble families, hut their 
leaders in war were chosen for distinguished courage ; nor had 
their kings unchecked power, and their generals ruled rather by 
example than force. They were accustomed to inaugurate any 
enterprise by casting lots. They cut saplings into short fragments, 
and, casting them with invocations on to a white cloth, from their 
full prognosticated the future. They respected their wives, and 
consulted them in all their undertakings, and womankind was held in 
high estimation. Every one of these characteristics was as marked 
amongst the intoners of the ancient ballads of the Shi as amongst 
the tribes of whom Tacitus has drawn so picturesque a description. 

Uiifortunately Tacitus did not preserve for posterity any of these 
wild battle-songs of the Teutons. It is the glory of Confuelus 
that, albeit in a sadly mutilated form, he was instrumental in causing 
the preservation of the ancient haritus of the settlers in China. Such 
in reality are the ballads of the Cheos handed down in the Sinking. 

These ballads were of many descriptions ; some war-songs to 
animate the minds of the people when combating their inveterate 
enemies, the Hiinwans and other Turkish tribes, or when carrying 
on lighter and less harassing campaigns against the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Flowery Land j some were sacrificial songs wlien 
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offering sacrifices to the manes of their ancestors or tliose great 
beings whom, with the Germans, they believed to be the first 
progenitors of their men; some were funeral dirges intoned at the 
burials of their chiefs, and others again epithalamia, sung with 
joyous dances at the marriage of their daughters ; some love ditties, 
2}ure and simple in diction, devoid of evil suggestion or intention^ 
Some, again, told of the marriage chase, even so late the usual 
custom amongst the tribes ; some invoked the deities who ruled 
over the celestial sphere; some were addressed to the twin horse- 
men who, in ancient lore, ushered in the spring ; others celebrated 
the glories of autumn and the harvest. 

In fact, rightly read in the Sinking^ we hare an epitome such 
as nowdiere else survives of the inner life of a primitive people; who, 
by the force of circumstances, found themselves completely cut off 
from communication with any other nation of similar culture. But 
the very reason which leads to the importance of the study has 
hitherto prevented full advantage being taken of it. The reason 
of this is simple. 

Hitherto our knowledge of the Slaking has been confined to the 
unsympathetic and erroneous views of the Chinese commentators, 
and of those European students who wm’e content to receive their 
inspiration from them. Of genuine study of the originals, free from 
this disturbing iufiuence, there has been none. The isolation of the 
authors of the ballads has been continued amongst their successors. 
Except the very remarkable influence of communication with India, 
apparently through Tfien yiit (Stliancshwara), which resulted at 
the beginning of the Han dynasty in a perfect dehige of Jndian 
tradition, and to which we owe the working-up of the pretended 
early history of China; Chinese literature, unless where ifc came 
later in contact with Buddhist influences, has remained free from 
foreign suggestion. The Indian influence was distinctly Brahmanic, 
and tinged with all the faults of that literature in its senile decay. 
The Hitsze of the Yih King^ which was one of the first works 
wherein the expansion of Chinese history was attempted, belongs to 
this date. Here we find for the first time mention of such essentially 
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Indian ideas as Fnlu (Vayu, the Wind) introduced into the current 
of history ; and the evil seed grew, till the Chinese, themselves 
tuliemeristic, adopted in blind faith the Yishnaivic theories of these 
most untrustworthy of guides. 

Of the views of tfie school we may find an exemplification in the 
opening of the\H' 2 We. ‘‘Heaven is honourable; earth is mean. 
The K‘ien and K‘wan being established, the low and the lofty are 
arranged, the honourable and the ordinary tahe their corresponding 
positions. Motion and rest become fixed [as attributes^; the hard 
and soft are determined. Forms are collected according to species, 
matter divided into classes, good and evil luck have their origin. 
In heaven, the eidola [of things] are made; on earth [their] material 
is perfected. Thus change and transformation are manifested.” 
Such is the transcendental basis on which the Chinese philosophers 
attempted to found a groundwork for human knowledge. Human 
nature was rigorously excluded ; and human nature had its revenge 
in that enchainment with iron shackles of the intellect, which 
culminated in the work of Cliuhi. 

In Europe we find traces of the same process, though fortunately 
not so marked. Speaking of the earlier Scandinavian' folk songs, 
in many respects akin to the Chinese ballads, an English writer* 
says : “At an early period this literature would be oral and tradi- 
tional. Runic characters, the only existing method of writing, 
were only a clumsy vehicle for the transmission of these literary 
specimens — much less handy than their tenacious and nimble 
memories. The introduction of Christianity, about A.D. 1000, 
brought with it Latin characters, but it was a century or more 
before they were employed in copying these vernacular productions.” 
When the ancient laws and legends, religious and traditional, were 
at last written down they were overlaid with such a mass of monkish 
prejudice and ignorance, that it was not till the almost heroic work 
of the founders of the science of comparative mythology was brought 
to hear on them that their true position was recognised. 

* Frederick Metcalf, “ The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; ” Trfibner, 

1880. 
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The ancLent ballads of the German!, of which Tacitus told us, 
have perished, but in the Niehelungen Lied many of its oldest 
jewels have been preserved for onr edification ; and these in turn 
have blossomed into the great Carolingian epic which formed the 
well from whence sprung our modern romance. In the ancient 
ballads of onr British predecessors, of which Chaucer tells us : 

These olde gentil Bretons in hit* dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes 
Rimeyed in Mr firste Breton tonge,” 

the purest and greatest of modern nineteenth 'century poets has 
found the inspiration For his Idylls of the King.^^ 

The greatest linguistic triumph of the century has undoubtedly 
been the disinterment from the mass of falsity and ignorance, in 
which the Brahmanistic school of interpreters buried them, of the 
hymns of the Rigveda, Not only have many problems in history 
heretofore insoluble been rendered comparatively easy, but the 
Government of India lias in its reforms been able to point to the 
more wholesome and genuine code of morals prevailing ere Brah- 
manism threw its cloak of a debasing superstition over the land. 
A similar development waits in China the true interpretation of 
the Shihing^ and the disenthralment of her scholars from the false 
and materialistic school which has so long enchained them. 

Nearly thirty years ago my first study of the tale of the entrance 
of the Cheo tribes from the north-west and their conquest of Shang 
Yin, convinced me that, with a true tradition of an actual fact of 
the first importance towards a critical understanding of the history 
of Central and Eastern Asia, there was mixed up a myth of the 
contest of light and darkness, familiar to all those who have made 
early legends their study. I had the pleasure of bringing the myth 
before the Society, which did me the honour, in 1872, in Volume X 
of our Transactions, of publishing the paper in full. 

Just twenty years ago, in 1878, I followed up the subject in a 
paper on the Ancient Language and Cult of the Chows,’’ which 
appeared in the Journal for the year. Further study has tende(J 
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to convince me of the truth of the conclusions at which I then 
arrived, and which, with the exception of a few details, I take 
the opportunity of again employing towards the elucidation of an 
important epoch in Asiatic history. I have endeavoured to give 
^ a rhythmical aspect to my translations. Poetry is at best indiffer- 
ently represented by bald prose, but in attempting a metrical 
version I have confined myself as nearly as possible to the structure 
of the original, both in the versification and also in the metrical 
structure. 

Whatever sacrifices under these somewhat stringent rules I may 
have been compelle'd to make of mere verbal accuracy are, I trust, 
more than compensated in the result of giving a true exemplification 
of the structure and general meaning of the original. 

Mr. Kingsmill continued his lecture by reading several metrical 
translations from the Sinking^ intended to throw light on the myths 
as well as the manners and customs of the Cheo tribes at the time 
the various ballads were composed. He commenced with a ballad 
translated into English verse, referring to How Tsik, god of 
increase, one of the great deities of the race, whom he identified 
in many particulars with the corresponding Yedic deity Haksha ; 
pointing out the resemblances in functions as well as name, the 
latter being fundamental and not accidental. He then read his 
metrical rendering of the ballad of Fangshuk, pointing out his 
connection with the Yao of the Shu^ the Varuna of the Vedas, and 
the Ouranos of the early Greek Pantheon. This was followed by 
notes, also with a metrical version, of the ballad of Szeyin, the 
Hermes of the Chinese Myth, and also a spring-song addressed to 
the Vedettes, Alpha and Beta Arietis, a practice which he showed 
reached from China to ancient Athens j where the orientation of 
the Asclepinm had been recently shown to have been determined 
by the helical rising of this constellation. 

With some notes, accompanied by metrical renderings of some 
of the ballads relating to the old practice of wife-capture, still in 
vogue amongst the early settlers in China, which we give below, 
the lecture closed. 
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' The following was the conclusion of Mr, Kingsraill’s paper : — 

THE BUIDE-CHASE. 

But the ballads of the Shi are not always mythological, and 
sometimes throw curious side-lights on the manners and customs » 
of the ancient Cheos. The traces of a former exogamy> and its 
natural accompaniment, marriage by capture, are still apparent iu 
Chinese customs. A man, it is well known, cannot marry a woman 
of his own surname, but must wed out of his clan. He is not 
permitted to woo in person, but must perforce employ the services of a 
marriage broker. Finally, the most marked feature of the ceremony 
is the visit of the groom’s friends and relations to the home 
of the bride, whence they escort her as a prisoner to her Imsband^s 
home. In the period of the Sluicing, marriage by capture, even 
when the woman was willing, was the rule. I quote the T^sioli 
C¥ao : “The Magpies’ Nest” [Shi, I, II, 1]. 

In 3’OiKler nest the magpie dwells, 

The dove must he his mate ; 

His chosen bride, to share his home, 

A hundred chariots wait. 

In yonder nest the magpie dwells, 

The dove his lot must share ; 

His chosen hride to her new home 
A hundred chariots bear. 

In yonder nest the magpie dwells ; 

The dove, a bride forlorn, 

To her new home, to her new cares, 

The chariots home have borne. 

A more explicit instance we find in the ijhen pi Loli 
II, VI, 10]. I give only the concluding verses : — 

Bright as the flowers at dawn bedewed, 

With gold and silver decked, 

His love all unawares he viewed I 
Hour speckled steeds, with harness flecked, 

And reins fresh moistened, gaily dressed 
His nimble fingers deftly pressed. 
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Now right, now left, his chariot hies, 

Our prince has neared her side ; 

Now left, DOW right, the lady flies. — 

Our prince has won his bride ; 

Her veil he holds. Ah, lucky fate ! 

Like bride— like prince ; how well they mate. 

■ The reader, accustomed to take on credit the views of the modern 
Chinese commentator or teacher, misses not only the essential 
points, but the inner beauties and quaint humour of many of these 
ballads. I have mentioned that the marriage broker points to the 
former existence of the bride-chase. The following ballad, the Fa/i 
Ko [5^/, I, XV, 5], which is usually quoted as a proof of the 
long continued existence of the present practice, is really evidence 
to the contrary. When writing down the ballad from oral declama- 
tion, the scribe for ^ strategem, introduced the radical 

^ woman, making it ^ a go-between, an offshoot of the same 
root mil, to meet together, assemble, concur. 

Here is the ballad at length : — 

THE LOVEE AHD THE WOODMAN. 


Who wants a helve to hew, 

What should be do ? 

Without an axe ’tis plain 

His labour’s all in vain. 

Who seeks a wife to wed, 

How best proceed ? 

Unless of craft h’avail, 

Fair words are sure to fail. 

Hew out the helve my man ; 

Hew as you can I 

That hint you dropped to-day 

Has not been thrown away. 

Let me but get one glance, 

I’ll take my chance ; 

Once I’ve the lady spied, 

The knot’s as good as tied, 
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One more, and I am done. The Chen in Loh suggests that 
the lady was not always unwilling to be captured. Such things 
happen all the world over. Schuyler tells very similar tales amongst 
the Kirghiz of to-day [Turkestan, Vol. 1, p. 47], and Oheo damsels 
were as their sisters elsewhere, who vowing they would ne’er 
consent, consented.” 

Here is the How jen : “ The Bashful Lovers” [Shi^ I, XIV, 2]. 

What a squad of young squires in dainty gear, 

Got up to kill with, halbert and spear I 

Such guys of lovers, who ever did see, 

Their three hundred red kirtles docked at the knee ? 

LUte rows of pelicans tied by a string, 

Not one of the crowd dares moisten his wing I 

A sad lot of lovers they look ; alack I 
Not worth the fine togs they carry aback ! 

Like a squad of great pelicans perched on a sill. 

Not one has the spunk to open his bill I 

Fine lovers indeed ! while we^ maidens gay, 

Are lusty and strong and fit for the fray ! 

And the grass is smooth, and the mist lies still, 

And the sun creeps over yon southern hill ; 

And we girls are fresh, and the air is keen, 

As we scaini)er off through the woodlands green. 

Dr. Edkins dissented from some of the conclusions of the Paper, 
and several other members of the Society took part in the discussion, 
after which, with a vdte of thanks to Mr. Kingsmill, the meeting 
was adjourned. 



COUNCIUS REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1897-98. 


Shanghai, 22nd June 1898. 

The Council of the China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
presents the following report for the year just closed, 

1 , — Xhe Gouncil . — The ofhce-bearers elected at the annual 
meeting of the Society held June 30th, 1897, were : — 

Mr. P. G. YOU MdilendorE, President; Hey. J. Edldns, D.D., 
Mr. Jas. Scott, Vice-Presidents ; Bey. E. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. E. Fisher, Hon. Librarian; Mr. T. W. Wright, 
Eon. Treasurer; Mr. A. Vosy-Bourbon, Hon. Curator; 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmil), Bev, E, Faber, D.Th., Be?. J. B. Hykes, 
Mr. F. E. Taylor, Councillors. 

Owing to the remoyal of Mr. von Mollendorff to Ningpo, 
he resigned the Presidency early in the year, and Mr. Geo. 
Jamieson, C.M.G., was elected to the vacancy. 

Mr. A. Vosy-Bourbon was also called from Shanghai, leaving the 
post of Hon. Curator vacant, to which Bri B. H. Cox was elected 
on 2Brd March 1898. We regret that the removal of 
Br. E. Faber to Kiaochow will deprive us of liis valuable counsel 
during the coming year. 

2. — Members . — The following new members in all have been 
elected during the year: — Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. G, H. Eichelberger, Shanghai ; Mr. Narahara, Peldirg ; 
Bev. E. Box, Rev. P. H. James, Hon. Jno. Goodnow, Shanghai; 
Br. Gruebe, Peking ; Br. Main, M. B., Hangchow ; 
Rev. C. White, Foochow ; Messrs. B. H, Cox, M. B., 
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E. Holbrittei*, Jobs. Grodtmann, Hermann Wolff, Shanghai; 
Mr. Pierre Boiis d’Anty, Szemao ; Mr. W. J. Clennell, Shasi ; 
Captain W. W. Eich, Shanghai; Major E. von Falkenhayn, Tsintao ; 
Mr. ll. C. Giiernier, I.M. Customs; Mr. Walter Fell, Shanghai ; 
Mr. Byron Brenan, C.M.G. ; Mr. P. P. P. M. Kremir; Prince , 
Sampatrao Gaikwacl, Ron. Member. 

8. — Meetings > — Si.v meetings open to the public have been held 
during the year, at which papers were read, as follows : — 

November 29th, 1897. — The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, its 
Money and Peculiar Script, by Dr. Bushell, read by Dr. Edldns. 

January 19th, 1898, — The Limitations of Comparative Philology, 
by P. G. von Mollendorff, Esq^. 

February IGth. — A Manchu Ukase, by M. P. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
and Some Myths of the Sinking, by T. W. Kingsniill, Esq. 

March 9lh. — The Ethics of the Chinese Sages, by the 
Eev. F. H. James. 

April 6th. — Sealing and Whaling in the North Pacific, by 
E. Brass, Esq. 

May 12th. — Ancient Chinese Thought, Political and Beligious, 
by Rev. J. Edkins, D.D. 

4 . — The Journal, ---O vlq fascicule, No. 3, completing Vol. XXIX, 
was issued during the year, and one other, No. 2, Yol. XXX, is 
almost ready, but we are still far behindhand. A large number of 
valuable papers are awaiting publication, and it is very desirable that, 
some method be devised for the issue of the journal promptly and at 
more regular intervals.^ Many complaints have been received during 
the year with regard to this matter. 

5^ — Officers'^ Beports . — The Reports wdiich are to be presented by 
the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Librarian will exhibit the condition of 
the treasury and call attention to the improvements made in the 
library. The Hon. Curator having been in charge of the Museum 
but a few weeks will not submit a report. We regret that his 
approaching departure from Shanghai is to deprive us of his valuable 
services. Tho Museum is still in an unsatisfactory condition from 
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lack of funds for its care. We are sorry to report that the 
Municipal Council declined our request for an additional grant. 

For the Couxicil, 

E. T. Williams, 
Hon, Secretary, 


Libraeiak’s Report. 


Shanghai, 29th June 1898. 


Gentlemen, 

1 herewith have the honour to submit to you the following report 
concerning the Library for 1897 and 1898. 

The number of works and books which were added to the Library 
since publishing the Catalogue in 1894, including the great number 
of Proceedings of Learned Societies, etc., which filled our shelves 
with a great many new volumes, necessitated new arrangements in 
our Library. 

Mr. Ha Hing, who is now in charge of the Library, assisted in all 
the new arrangerneiits which were made. An Addendum of the 
Volumes received since publishing our last Catalogue, Part I in 
1894, is now in the hands of Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., for 
printing, and will be published in the next Journal ; also the 
Catalogue, Part 11, ‘‘ Museum,’’ a manuscript of the late 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. J. Haas, which was fotAxd after long research, 
has been handed to the printers. 

The new arrangements in our Library have involved great 
expense during the last year, and there will be still a further large 
outlay during the coming year for the binding of some hundred 
volumes, which have accumulated within the last few years. 

To keep up the standard of our Library the Council will have 
to undertake the purchase of several valuable scientific works which 
have been published during the last few years regarding China and 
the Far East. 
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I liave to express tlie thanks of the Society to those who have 
kindly given donations to this Library during the current year, and 
the Council will appreciate very much should its aim of having a 
complete set of scientific works about the Far East be recognised 
by authors donating copies of their works to this Library. I ^ 
only beg to mention that we have been much gratified by receiving 
quite recently a very extensive publication of 44 Volumes compri- 
sing the ^'Eeport on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. * Challenger’ during the years 1872-1876,” published 
by order of H.B.M.’s Government and presented through 
H.B.M/s Stationery Office. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Emil S. Fischek, 



COUNOlUS REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1898-1899. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Society’s 
Hall, on Wednesday, June 29th, 1898, at 9 p.m. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Byron Brenan, C.M.G, (President). 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the jSon. Secretary then presented and read the various reports of 
the year, which were as follows : — 

Council’s Eeport. 


1. — The Council. — The ofSce-bearers, elected at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, held June 29th, 1897, were 

Mr. Byron Brenan, PmzcZeni ; Kev. J. Edkins^ D.I)., 

Eev. T. Bicliard, Vice-Presidents ; Kev. E. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. T. W. Wright, Treasurer; Mr. E. S. Fischer, 
Hon. Librarian; Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Mr. F. E. Taylor, 
Dr. 0. Franke, Dr. Jur., Kev. F. H. James and Mr. Tseng, 
Councillors. 

The post of Hon. Curator to the Museum was left vacant as the 
Council at that time was unable to find anyone who was willing to 
take it. Subsequently, at a Meeting of the Council held 2nd Sep- 
tember 1898, Prof. E. K. Lyman, having given his consent, was 
elected to the office. 

At the same meeting Mr. E. S. Fischer presented his resignation 
as Hon. Librarian, made necessary by his approaching departure for 
home. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded him in recognition of 
his valuable services, particularly in re-arranging the library and 
completing the snpplemeut to its catalogue. 
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Dr. 0. Franke was 'elected to succeed him, and served until 
5th April 1899, when he felt compelled, by pressure of other duties, 
to resign. The Council accepted his resignation with regret, 
and Mr. C. Fink was elected in his stead. Two Councillors, 
Rev, F. H. James and Mr. Tseng, removed during the year to 
Peking, 

2. — Members, — During the past twelve months the following 
new members were elected : — Mr. A. Hauchecorne, Shanghai; 
Yicomte de Breleuil, Peking; Mr. R, S. Gale, Prof. E. B. Lyman, 
Shanghai ; Mr. Tseng, Peking ; Dr. S. P. Barchet, M.D., 
Mr. Sam Wakefield, Dr. H. Betz, Mr. Fung Yee, Rev. R. E. Lewis, 
Mr. C. Fink, Mr. C. McCalluna, Mr, F. Hussay-Freke, 
Mr. P, Bournais, Shanghai ; Mr. J. Houston, Hangchow ; 
Rev. M. RT. Trollope, Chemulpo, Korea; Dr. J. A. Lynch, M.D., 
Chinkiang, and Mr. Otto Messing, Shanghai. 

Messrs. P. E. O’Brien-Butler and Leonard Lyall were, on 
April 5th, 1899, elected Life Members, and on June 7th, 1899, 
Mr, C. T. Gardner, C.M.G,, was made a Corresponding Member. 
Five members have resigned : — Dr. E, Henderson, M.D., 
Mr. Gustav Kremsir, Mr. J. B. Coughtrie, Mr. K. P. Andersen 
and Mr. S. Rosenbaum ; leaving the present membership as 
follows : — Honorary Protector, 1 ; Honorary Members, 5 ; Corre- 
sponding Members, 21 ; Ordinary Members, 243 ; Total, 270. 

3. — Meetings. — There have been eight public meetings of the 
Society during the year, at which papers were read, as follows : — 

October 12th, 1898. — Local Folklore, by Rev. E. Box. 

November 16th, 1898. — Chinese Music, by Mrs. T. Richard. 

December 14th, 1898. — Chinese Literature, by Rev. F. H. James. 

January 11th, 1899. — The Office of District Magistrate, by 
Mr. Byron Brenan, C.M.G. 

April 5th. — The Philosophy of the Taoteh King in its Relation 
to Early Buddhism, by Mr. T. W; Kingsmill. 

May 3rd. — State Education in Japan, by Rev. R. E. Lewis. 

June 28th. — The Recent Visit of a Chinese Buddhist Monk 
to India, by Rev. J. Edkins, D.D. 
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4, — Journal . — Two fascicules of tlio Journal were issued 
during the year, — Nos. 2 and 3 of VoL XXX, the former 
containing Cliinese Revenue,” Part 11, by Mr. E. H. Parker ; 
“The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, their Money and Peculiar 
Script,” by S. W. Bushell, C.M.G., M.D.; “ A Maiichu Ukase,” by 
Mr. M. P. A. Fraser; Notes and Queries and Correspondence. 
The latter contains the Supplementary Catalogue to the Library. 
The Journal is still far in arrears. There is a large number of 
valuable papers on hand unpublished, and much com|)laint has been 
made of dilatoriness. Some manuscripts have been withdrawn, and 
the authors of some papers have preferred to publish elsewhere. 
This is greatly to be regretted. Much of the delay has been 
occasioned by frequent changes in the Editorial Committee, and 
not a little is due to the time consumed in the preparation of the 
tSupplementary Catalogue of the Library. It is hoped that in the 
coming year the Journal may be brought up to date. One other 
fascicule is now in tlie press and will shortly appear. 

5, — Miscellaneous . — The Council has held eight meetings for the 
transaction of routine business. 

Among other things done, correspondence was had with the 
I.M. Customs Service relative to the establishment of a Commercial 
Museum at Shanghai, the use of our own hall being offered for 
that purpose. So far the effort has been unsuccessful. 

Further correspondence was had with the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai, urging that body to assist in engaging a paid Assistant 
Curator for the Museum, but the proposition was definitely declined. 
Permission was granted Rev. Geo. W. Clarke, of Tientsin, to reprint 
in England his translation of the Yu Li. Accejitance was acknow- 
ledged of two volumes by Dr. E. Bretschneider on “European 
Botanical Researches in China,” and a case of maps by the same, 
presented to the Library by the author. 

Additional cases have been provided for the Library, which is now 
in better condition than for some years past. Further details will be 
found in the report of the Hon. Librarian. The financial condition 
of the Society will be seen from the report of the Hon. Treasurer 
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to be fairly good, and the report of tlis Hon. Curator will inform us 
as to the Museum. 

On behalf of the Council, 

E. T. Williams, 
Bon. Secretary. 


Like ART an’s llnroirr. 


Gei^tlemen, — I have the honour to submit to yon the following 
report concerning the Library for 1808-1899. 

In view of the considerable number of scientific works — mostly 
publications and* proceedings of learned societies, which have 
enriched oar Library — it will be found necessary to arrange for a 
further large shelf, providing, at the same time, for some space, 
sure to be required ere long. 

I may state that the course of the present year has brought out also 
the long waited for additions to our catalogue, which can be found 
in the last issue of our Journal. 

To those members of the Society, who have contributed to its 
compilation, our sincere thanks are due. I may point out that, 
during the year, many very valuable books dealing with China, and 
others containing important geographical information, have appeared, 
some of which ought absolutely to figure in our collection to uphold 
the standard of the Society, and it is earnestly hoped that in the 
ensuing year means may be found for bringing the Library to a yet 
higher efQciency. 

I would ask the Society to convey their special thanks to 
Mr. J. D. Clark, of the Shanghai Mercury, who kindly and generously 
presented our Branch with all those publications of his establish- 
ment which were not yet contained in the Library. Our shelves 
have thereby received 45 additional volumes. 

During the greater part of last year Mr. E. 8. Fischer ably 
conducted the affairs of the Library. In the first few months of 
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the present year Dr. Franke, First Interpreter of the Imperial German 
Consulate-General, kindly took charge. The undersigned only 
took the post about two months ago, when he tried to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors^ who so ably fulfilled their duties. 

^ C. Fink, 

Horn Librarian, 

Shanghai, 28th June 1899. 


Hon. Coratoe’s Bepoet. 


During the year the Museum has been open to the public every 
day, and the number of Chinese visitors has been uniformly large ; 
in fact, it seemed at one time that it would be necessary to restrict 
the visiting in some way. This, however, has not been done and 
it may not be necessary. 

With the exception of several birds there have been no additions to 
the collections since I took charge. 

The collections under the care of the taxidermist have not been 
allowed to suffer from neglect, and are in very good order. 

During the following year I expect to take steps to get the 
co-operation of all the foreigners in China in adding to the collections 
of the Museum. Plans have been made for obtaining a classified 
collection of the fishes of this region. By asking all foreigners to 
co-operate it is hoped that we shall be able to make considerable 
additions to our collections of birds and mammals and also minerals. 

But these plans will look better as a report than as a prospectus, 
so I shall not go into them further bub shall hope to be able to 
report substantial progress at the end of another year. The 
Museum has apparently fallen from the notice of residents in China. 
It shall be my endeavour next year to get people interested to the 
extent of aiding in adding to the usefulness and interest of the 
collections of the Museum. 

Yery Bespectfully, 

E. E. Lyman, 

Hon, Curator^ 
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Oe motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of thanks was extended 
to Messrs. A. W, Danforfch and J. A, Richardson for their services 
in anditing the acconnts. 

The following officers were elected for next year ; — 

Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, President; Rev. J. Edkins, D.D., 
Eev. T. Richard, Vice-Presidents; Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary ; Mr. T. W. Wright, Eon, Treasurer; Mr. 0. Fink, 
Hon. Librarian; Prof. E. R. Lyman, Hon. Curator; 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Mr. P. E. Taylor, Mr. 0. W. Campbell 
and Mr. L. A. Lyall, Councillors. 

The Ohairmah then called upon Dr. Edkins to read his paper on 
“The. Recent Yisit of a Chinese Buddhist Monk to India.” The 
paper, which was a very interesting one, noted the fewness of Buddhist 
pilgrims to the holy land of their faith, as compared with Christian 
pilgrims from Europe and America to Palestine. He mentioned, 
however, the visits of a number of Chinese monks at various times 
to India, particularly that of Fah Hien and his companions in the 
year 399 A.D., just 1,500 years earlier than that of Hwui Hung, 
the monk of whom he was particularly to speak. 

There was an important difference, however, between these two 
parties, as Fah Hien and his companions went particularly to 
recover sacred books and to visit the places made holy by the life 
of Gaiitauma Buddha, while HwniKung’s object was to raise money 
for the improvement of the temples on P^u-t^o, and to secure images 
to be placed in them. He described Hwui Kung as a very 
interesting man, who had travelled much in Buddhist countries, and 
who had undertaken this journey in obedience to the orders of his 
Abbot, who had been urged to the enterprise by the Taotai of 
Ningpo. Three years had been occupied in the journey, the greater 
part of it spent at Oudh, near Benares, in whose quarries the 
images wei?e carved* He had had but little time to visit other 
points, and seemed to know nothing of the recent discoveries of the 
Buddha’s birthplace and the site of Kapilavastu. The images are 
made of a very pure white marble, and the three principal ones are 
on exhibition at Woosung* These are of Amitabha, Kwan-ying, 
26 
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and the ‘‘Keclining” Buddha. They lose somewhat of interest, 
however, when we learn that they are not true specimens of Hindoo 
art, but were made to order for Hwui Kang, who had designs drawn 
according to Ohinese ideas, and who watched the sculptor at his 
work and directed him* 

They are richly decorated with jewels and tinsel, the monk 
claiming that the jewels are real, though, aside from a few 
garnets, they are more likely mere imitations. Hwui Knng 
stated the cost of two to be some Tls. 10,000. To others he 
mentioned ,^20,000 as the cost of the three now on exhibition. 
We learn that Sheng Taotai is anxious to have the images kept at 
Woosung, as a large number of Chinese daily visit them, which is 
q^uite profitable to the railway. 


At the close of the paper there was a brief discussion, participated 
k by Mr. F. E. Taylor, Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, Rev. T. Richard, 
Mr. T. Dent and others, and the meeting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the learned lecturer, and an expression of good wishes 
for a pleasant vacation for the retiring President, who is about to 
leave for home. 
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NOTES ON THE TAOTEH KING. 


The following is a precis of Mr, KingsmilVs notes read before 
the Society^ April 1 

Mr. Kingsmill followed up some notes on the subject of this 
book which had appeared in the China Beview [vol. xxiii, p. 2G5, 
et, seq.'] by pointing out the compound nature of that work. This 
had been proved by Professor H, A. Giles as long ago as 1886 
\Gliina Beview^ vol xiv., p, 231, et, seq,'],.^ The chapters in most 
cases begin with a text copied from. Hwai Nautsze or Han Feitsze, 
generally introduced by the formula ^ ^ Qj at best an indefinite 
phrase by no means necessarily implying any particular individual. 
There is in fact no trustworthy evidence of the existence of an 
individual bearing the very un-Obinese name of Laotsze, and from the 
form and the doctrines contained, which were essentially Indian, he 
felt constrained to attribute its composition to a time subsequent to 
the opening of intercourse with India. The form itself is evidently 
founded on that of the Indian Sutras as described by Professor 
Max Muller \_Hi8tory of Ancient Sanscrit Literature^ p, 71], and 
was remarkable for its artificial obscurity, which from the beginning, 
as the corresponding works in India, required a running com- 
mentary. Professor Giles has fortunately in every case given the 
original authority for the quotation, and with the light thus thrown 
on the subject, and tlie clues given, it is in the majority of cases just 
possible to get an inkling of wliat was passing in the writer’s mind. 

The Taoteli King really owed its origin to that period when 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion in India, hut a Buddhism in 
many respects different from the later development. Gautama, it 
was to be remembered, was no opponent, as his later followers 
became, of Hinduism. His whole life and training was Brahmanic, 
and he doubtless considered himself the most correct exponent of* 
that faith. 
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In this respect the Taoteh King was essentially Buddhistic. Tao, 
the Way (Marga) to Nirvana {Wuwei of the author) was absolutely 
a Buddhist conception, and so was the Karma (JjE of the writer, ^ — 

the merit attained daring previous existence. “ This is the doctrine 
^ that as soon as a sentient being dies (man, animal .or angel), a new 
^ being is produced in a more or less painful and material state of 
existence, according to the Karma, — the desert or merit, of the being 
who had died, , . . Sensations origiiiatd in the contact of 

the organs of sense with the exterior world ; from sensation 
springs a desire to satisfy a felt want, a yearning, a thirst (in the 
TaoUh King yuk^ desire) from which results a groping after 
objects to satisfy that desire. . . . -‘Be awake, shake off 

your illusion, and enter resolutely on the Path which will lead 
you away from those restless tossing waves of the ocean of life 
the Path [in the Taoteh King ^ Tao] of the Joy, and Best of the 
Nirvana of Wisdom and Goodness and Peace,’ ” This, quoted from 
Bhys David’s Buddhism^ p, 85, is the foundation of the ethical 
teaching of the Taoteh King, But mixed with this high ethical 
strain there are many unmistakable allusions to the Sankya 
philosophy of the Indians, 

Out of primeval matter, was developed nature, ^ and 
out of nature were horn, , all things. But nature was made up of 
three constituent principles, the Gunas-SatCva, goodness or purity 
(Chinese ; passion, or activity, rajas (Ch. ^yuh ) ; and darkness 
or inertia, tatnas (Ch. the last of which was apparently a 

word imported for the occasion. The interaction of these two 
schools, which seems to have presented little difiSculty to the Hindu 
mind, was evidently received in a similar spirit by the author of the ' 
book, and may account for part of the. obscurity of thought and 
diction which, after the most careful consideration of the text, I have 
at times found it impossible to rectify. 

It will be seen that none of my predecessors had access to the 
whole of the field. Mr. Giles, from his intimate knowledge of the 
older Chinese philosophers, has been able to trace most of the 
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aphorisms which form the texts of the various chapters to their 
original sources. While having a general tendency, they are 
eminently disconnected. The author of the work attempted to hind 
these together by a running commentary. He was markedly 
unsuccessful. First he himself was seldom able to grasp the 
meanings of the oldecg writers ; secondly he was but partially 
acquainted with the spirit of the older Buddhistic schools of India, 
and thirdly the telegraphic ’’ style, which in inoitation of his Indian 
prototypes he essayed, besides being eminently unfitted for the 
purpose, was beyond the grasp of his genius. 

The character of the work may be well seen in the first chapter, 
the opening of which contains the pith of the whole book, and is 
quoted from Han Feitsze, a philosopher whose life is attritiited to 
the 3rd century B.O. 

The way that may he traversed is not the Eternal WAY. The 
name which can he littered is not the Eternal NAME. 

Without name. — Heaven and Earth [Hature] at the beginning 
were called the mother of all things. Thus it always is that [he who 
is] without passion can grasp the inner essence, while [he who is 
blinded] by passion can only apprehend the outer form. These two 
have really the same issue, and differ only in name. Together they 
are spoken of as the First Cause. The cause of the First Cause 
itself is the gateway of the Essential.” 

The history of the work is obscure. Beyond these occasional 
allusions to the shadowy laotsze,” a favourite trick with the early 
writers, especially Chwangtsze, who never scruples to point his 
moral by attributing his parables to some imaginary being, we 
actually know nothing of a teacher called by the remarkably 
un-Chinese name of Laotsze.” The Shi Ki indeed speaks of him, 
bufc in such guarded terms that, reading between the lines, it can be 
readily perceived that the writer was more than sceptical of liis 
personality. At all events we hear nothing of the work till, 
towards the latter end of the Han dynasty, the work was 
“ discovered,” one of the last of a long series of forgeries, professing to 
be findings ” in odd places of literature, which the subsidised 
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scholars of the Hans would have us believe existed prior to the 

Burning of the Books’’ by Shi Hwangti. Most of the works 
thus ** discovered ” under the influence of high rewards in an 
uncritical age have disappeared, but a few remaining, e.g. the 
Barn^oo Eistory^ the Shanliai King, etc., still exist to show us the 
barefaced nature of the imposition. In^ translating the Taoteh 
King the principal difficulty consists in the highly artificial nature 
of the work, and occasionally its attempted archasisms. The former, 
as I have shown, is in direct imitation of the Indian style, which the 
compiler took for his model. The latter is common to writers of all 
ages in China. In the Taoteh King the differences between the 
older quotations and the text of the anonymous author axe very 
marked, the latter being, from their affected style, occasionally 
incapable of being literally translated. This probably accounts for 
failures such as those of Julien, Chalmers and Legge, not to speak 
of pretenders, such as Balfour and others. . 

A careful study of its contents and a comparison with the 
contemporary remains of Indian philosophy will, however, convince 
the student not only of its late date, probably late in the 2nd 
century A.D., but that the Taoteh King is one of the few remains 
existing of primitive Buddhism. Suppression of self was the root of 
the teaching of Gautama. For him existed no God, no future, no 
past; only the illimitable and eternal Marga, — the PATH, the 
WAY to the extinction of Hirv^na. 
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